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THE FUTURE COMMONWEALTH, 

OB 

W Sainel Ealcom saw In Sicialanl 

BY ALBERT (IIAVANNKS. Pric^ 25 contft. 

In the year 19 — , BamueJ Balcom, ayonn<^ Amorican, 
visits Socioland, a settlement made in Africa by some 
pro<?res-ive persons wiio wanted to establisli a new 
Commonwealtli. from which poverty sliould be banish- 
ed and wliere millionaires might be unknown. 

In a series of letters to his friend, he relates what 
lie sees, and hisconversation'^ with the inliabltanfs of 
Hocipland, which, added to his personal experiences, 
show him how they have succeeded in equalizing dis- 
tribution and given to all a fair cliance of success, 
without abrogating personal freedom, simply by plac- 
ing under the care of the state those enterprises that 
require tuch large concentration of capital as to give 
too much power to those vkho control them. 

THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

A STUDY AS TO ITS 

Causes, Besults and Bexnedies. 

BY ALBERT CHAVANNES. Price 25 cents, 

The aim of this book is to show the evil etfe^ts of 
the present Concentration of Wealth, and to point to 
the practical remedies offered by the limitation of 
Ownership in Land, and the Abolition of Taxation 
through the profits that could be derived from the 
Nationalization of Natural Monopolies. One important 
chapter Is devoted to showing that the present tenden- 
cies can only be overcome tlirough political action* 

For the above books send to 

AU)ert Chavannes, Knoxvifle, Tenn. 
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AFOLOaiSS. 



In presenting to the public this veracious history of, 
the life and adventures of a young -married couple in 
a strange land, under social conditions very different 
from those which obtain in our country and in our 
times, I feel that I owe my readers several apologies. 

It is probable that I ow^e them one for trying to 
write a novel at all, for it is doubtful if a suflBcient 
excuse can be found for entering an untried literary 
field at my time of life, and offering my readers di- 
luted arguments and vapid jokes, instead of appealing 
to their better judgment as I have been in the habit 
o:^ doing till now. 

The only excuse I have to offer is that I am a man 
with a hobby, which at the present time happens to 
be a more or less correct belief that our social insti- 
tutions are not quite equal to what they might be, 
and that if this same belief could be driven into the 
heads of the average citizen, it would result in a 
quickening of the efforts now made for improvement, 
and be an important factor in reform work. 

Under this impression I have already written two 
books in true reform style, where by arguments pon- 
derous and reasonings cogent, I have tried to instil 
my belief into my fellow-citizens. But these books 
have not met with the success their good intention 
deserved, and I have decided to try the old expedient 
and write a novel with a purpose. I have sugar-coated 
the pill and offer it once more to the public, fondly 
hoping that in its new guise it will meet with a more 
ready acceptance. 

I do not know but perhaps I ought to apologize 
that, if this is a novel with a purpose, it is not a 
novel with a moral. to it. In fact, I am afraid that 
censorious readers will say that there is no moral in 
it. And yet I am in hope that tYi^ iv^^ ^^^^-^^^Xssra. 






ii APOLOGIES. 

will not find fault with my gentle treatment and de- 
licate allusions to questions which the generation 
that is passing oflf the stage has resolutely ignored^ 
while it bitterly condemns all authors who dare to 
treat of those subjects, rejecting the plea that they 
are important factors in our lives, and that no true 
picture can be complete without it. 

I read in a comic paper, some years ago, a little 
squib which contains some truth, and is characteristic 
of the change of opinion which manifests itself in 
the new generation. 

At that time a play was enacted on the stage in 
one of our large cities, of the kind that the French 
designate as "risky". As is usually the case it made 
quite a stir in society, some persons claiming that it 
did not go beyond the bounds of propriety, while 
others declared that no respectable person would 
want to witness it. 

I'he squib was this: Two girls with the advanced 
ideas which are becoming so popular are conversing 
together. One of them asks her friend: "Have you 
seen L — s?'' naming the play. "Yes, I have," says 
the other. "Well! what do you think of it?" "Oh! I 
don't know," is the answer, "nothing very bad, yet it is 
hardly the kind of a play where a young girl would 
want to take her mother." 

The lesson of this short dialogue is that the new 
generation is undergoing a reaction from the stilted 
prudery of this century. They are not more immoral, 
but there is less hypocrisy, and they are learning that 
the best safeguard for proper conduct is personal 
character and not the artificial restraints of society. 

It may be that this book is hardly the kind that 
a young girl of our day would want to put in the 
hands of her mother, but I believe that there is no- 
thing in it that can possibly harm the morals of a 
right-minded person, and that if objection is made 
to it on that score, it will come from that fast dimi- 
nishing class of persons who mistake ignorance for 
purity. 

I may as well acknowledge that these two first 
apologies are for offenses which do not weigh very 
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heavily on my conscience, but I feel that I must 
plead guilty on the last count and throw myself upon 
the generbeity of the public, for I have really no 
valid excuse for placing' Socipland in the heart of 
Africa, and then describing it as a country with the 
climate and vegfetation of different parts of the United 
States. If, when I wrote my first book on the subject, 
I had supposed that I would follow it with a novel, 
I would have selected a different location. But at 
that time I was only seeking for a place where the 
needed seclusion could be attained. The Mormons 
had pre-empted the only available spot in this coun- 
try, and I have strong objections to the Moon or Mars 
as a dwelling place for earthly beings, so that Africa 
alone seemed to furnish the required conditions and 
I selected it without due consideration. 

Later on, when I decided to write this book, I un- 
dertook to study the natural resources of the dark 
continent, but I soon found that my imaginative 
powers were not equal to the occasion, and that if I 
persisted in my attempt I would make a miserable 
failure. 

So I preferred to avail myself of the privileges of 
writers of fiction and to picture such countries as I 
am acquainted with, so as to draw upon my recollec- 
tion and not upon my imagination. 

For this book is not the result of the promptings 
of my fancy. In the incidents which I have woven 
into a story are found recollections of travels, person- 
al experiences, friendly confidences, studies of charac- 
ter, forming a mosaic which would serve as a back- 
ground for the description of the coming institutions 
which I believe will be adopted by new generations. 
In trying to point out the changes which I believe 
will take place, I have followed a purely scientific 
process, and simply pjojected into the future the same 
line of advance which civilization has followed from 
its inception. When once we understand the work- 
ings 'of evolution, the march of social progress can 
be predicted with close accuracy by a careful study 
of the methods by which society has succeeded in 
improving its condition up to this time. 
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It is not necessary for me to tell my readers that 
Mary's letters have not been written by my hand, 
but if for the present I cannot divulge the name of 
the author, I can acknowledge that whatever suc- 
cess this book may achieve will be largely due to 
her help and encouragement. 

Albert Chavannes, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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IN BRIGHTER CLIMES. 



CHAFTEB L 

THE LETTER, 



On a cold, foggy morning in the month of March 
19 — , Charles Morril ^as standing in front of the 
door of a dingy fiat on the West side of New York 
city. 

Charles was a handsome man. Tall, broad in 
shoulders, with a well-knit^ frame and a certain 
poise of his well-shaped head which betokened great 
resolution of character, an impression which was 
strengthened by the determined expression of his 
features. He was not a dreamer or a philosopher, 
so much could be seen at a glance; his eyes lacked 
depth but they showed firmness of purpose, and his 
. thick neck, strong mouth and square jaws were all 
indicative of tenacity of character. Dark, curly hair, 
black eyes and a heavy mustache completed the 
appearance of the man, who, if not specially strike 
ing, yet was not commonplace, and was certainly 
calculated to make a favorable impression on those 
who came in contact with him. 

But Charles did not look his best this cold mor- 
ning, as he stood gazing irresolutely up and down 
the street, as if unable to make up his mind what 
to do and where to go. He was evidently moody 
and discontented, and his actions showed a lack of 
purpose that did not agree with his general appearance. 

Poor fellow I he had good reasons to be discouraged. 
F.or three months he had, with poor success, tramped 
the streets of New York in search ot «V£L\\sy3\s\?^\>^», 
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2 IN BBIGHTEB CLIMES. 

A few odd jobs here and there, a few dollars earned, 
^but no prospect of the regular work craved by his 
active nature; and his enforced idleness was telling 
on him as much or more than the worry caused by 
the drain on his slender resources. 

Born and raised on a farm, he had left it at the 
age of eighteen to come to New York and seek his 
fortune. He had, without much trouble, obtained 
employment in a large wholesale store, and by his 
good conduct had found favor with his employers. 
At first his slender pay had been barely sufficient 
to supply him with board and clothes, but as his 
wages were raised he had made acquaintances and 
had seen something of the life of a large city. He 
had sown some wild oats, but not a large crop, for 
he was not of a sensuous or dissipated nature and 
he had been led along by his love of excitement 
and abundance of animal spirits. 

When twenty-three years of age, he had fallen in 
love with Mary Lenard, an orphan girl he met in 
one of his boarding places. They had soon married, 
and for three years had lived in the flat before 
which he was standing. Until the preceding fall 
all had gone well with them. His salary had been 
sufficient to supply their moderate Wants and to 
enable them to enjoy some of the city pleasures, 
and besides they had laid up year by year a modest 
sum to provide comfort against a rainy day, and 
also with a hope to realize at some future time a 
dream of theirs to return to Charles' native place 
and settle on a farm of their own. 

But during the last fall had come the financial 
crisis which had prostrated business and laid many 
a firm low. The house for which Charles was work- 
ing had failed and he had lost his situation. At first 
he had enjoyed his enforced holiday, and with Mary 
had taken many a pleasant jaunt in the surrounding 
country, but as the weeks passed by, and the utter 
business prostration made it harder to find 'Work, the 
situation had chafed him sorely. Three months be- 
fore the time at which our story opens he had made 
a determined effort to find some occupation, but 
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without success* Day after day he had tramped from 
shops to stores, to find that thousands like him were 
out of work, many in utter destitution, and that for 
every opening there were fifty eager applicants. 

And now he was feeling in all its bitterness the 
truth of the proverb that "hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick", and had lost faith and courage. Sheer 
determination alone kept him ^oing, but his heart 
was failing him and he hoped no longer. 

While thus standing irresolute he heard the post- 
man^s whistle, and soon after that official handed 
him a letter with a^ foreign postmark. Charlesj took 
it^ mechanically, but when a glance showed him 
whence it came, his face flushed,' he turned with a 
bound, and running up the steps, burst into the 
room where his wife was busy with her housework, 
exclaiming: 
"Mary, it has come ! " 

Mary turned quickly from the table where she was 
ironing and said in surprise: 

"Why Charles, how you scared me coming in that 
way. But what is it? What has come?" 

"The letter, don't you remember? The answer to 
the one I wrote to Mr. Bell in Socioland." 

I^^ary remembered and her face fell. Sometime du- 
ring the winter, while Charles was idle, he had read 
more than usual and had found in one of the public 
libraries a small book entitled The Future Common- 
wealth, telling of an American settlement made many 
years ago in the heart of Africa. Many of the ideas 
expressed . in the book had pleased him,\and he had 
taken quite a fancy to this new Commonwealth, and 
told Mary laughingly that if he did not find work 
soon he would emigrate there. 

Mary took it all in good part, for she did not sup- 
pose that it would ever come to pass, but neverthe- 
less she did not like to hear him talk about it, for 
she did not fancy such a change. She was a home 
girl, of a quiet disposition, and had nothing of the 
adventurous character of Charles. The thought of 
settling on a farm in his native state had great at- 
traction for her, evoking visions of green fields and 
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fragrant flowers, and all the other delights that make 
rural life bright in the eyes of city dwellers, but for 
her to go to Africa was to g'o into exile and to run 
unknown and dreadful dangers. 

Finally Charles had decided to write to Mr. Bell, 
represented in the book as a man of judgment and 
of reliable character, and Mary had agreed and even 
encouraged him, in the secret hope that no answer 
would ever be received, or that long before it could 
come Charles would have found a place. But things 
had not turned out as she had expected, and now 
the answer had come and Mary knew Charles well 
enough to realize that if it was favorable, he never 
would rest satisfied until he had tried his fate in 
that^far off country. 

But she was a brave girl and not willing to let 
Charles see her feelings, turned back to her work 
and said quietly: 

"Well, Charles, I am glad for your sake that the 
answer has come. But let us see what it' says; it 
may not be at all what you are expecting." 

Mary's quiet tones sobered Charles somewhat, so 
sitting down, he opened the letter and read it aloud. 
And here is what he read: 

Spencer, Commonwealth of Socioland, Africa. 

January 16, 19 — . 
Dear Sir : 

Your letter addressed to my father has duly come 
to hand, and he has requested me to answer it. 

You ask me for further information about the 
Commonwealth of Socioland, to supplement that 
given by my friend, Mr. Balcom, in his book en- 
titled "The Future Commonwealth". Also advice as 

4 

to the propriety of your leaving the United States 
to come here. 

As for the information you desire, I would say that 
we have a very productive country. Along the lake 
and rivers the climate and products are semi-tropical, 
while the uplands are more temperate. We raise 
cereals in abundance, fruits and almost all kinds of 
agricultural products. There is a sufficient quantity 
of coal and iron for our needs, and several other 
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minerals. The land is moderately fertile and easy 
of cultivation. So far as I can judge from tha des- 
cription of others, Socioland compares favorably in 
natural resources with the average of the United 
States. Our climate' is fairly healthy, and ranges 
from very warm to moderate, according to elevation. 

Work is abundant here and is well paid, especially 
hard manual labor which commands the highest 
wages. There is no difficulty for a man In good 
health to make a comfortable living and to acquire 
a competency. In that respect the workman is in 
a better condition than in the United Btates. 

I cannot advise . you as to the [propriety of your 
coming to Socioland, but I can tell you this. You 
T^ill find here the conditions of life entirely changed. 
Many things which the people of the United States 
consider highly desirable do not exist here. We have 
no wealthy class nor do we intend to have any, nor 
is there any way by which healthy and strong per- 
sons can live without work. Nor will you find here 
bar-rooms and other places of dissipation. If you care 
for these things this is not the place for you. If your 
wife delights in. following the fashions, if you bolh 
think that rich and idle people are to be envied, do 
not come here, but if you like moderate work, com- 
fortable living, healthy enjoyments, you will probably 
be satisfied and find yourselves among congenial spirits. 

Should you decide to come, you must make your 
way to . N. on the West coast of Africa, from there 
you will take the train to S., three hundred miles 
inland, where you will take the C. S. steamers which 
will bring you here. 

At S. you Will have to get a permit from the C. 
S. Commissioner before you can embark on the 
steamers, but will have no trouble to get it if you 
are a desirable character. 

If you come, call on me when you reach Spencer, 
and I will be pleased to be of help to you so far as 
it lays in my power. 

Respectfully yours, 

William Bell. 
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Wiien Charles finished reading, he raised his head 
iVnd said: '*Mary, I like this letter. Mr. Bell is evi- 
dently a man of few words but all he says is en- 
couragiAg, and as things have turned out here I 
think we had better go. You see what he says 
about work that they have plenty of it there, while 
here I have tried as hard as I could and cannot 
flad anything to do." 

Mary's face was down, and when she raised it to 
'answer the tears stood in her blue eyes. But she 
struggled with herself and managed to say: "Yes 
dear, I was afraid that you would want to go." 

Charles looked up somewhat in dismay at her 
evident emotion, and g >ing to her, he drew her down 
in his lap and stroking her fair hair, said: 

"My poor girl, do you take it so hard ? Would you 
feel «o sorry to leave this country ? We will certainly 
stay here if you prefer it, but you have no idea how 
the life I am leading now is killing me." 

"Yes I have, Charles, I can see it, and I do not 
want to keep you back. It may be best for us to go 
and I know that you never will feel satisfied until 
you have tried th6,t new country and those new ways. 
And" looking at him affectionately "do you, think I 
would willingly be in your way of doing what you 
think best for both of us ? No, wherever you want 
to go I go there also, and whatever risks there are 
we will take together. But oh! Charles, do oiot be 
! rash. Let us take a little time to consider." 

"Yes^ yes, Mary," he answered. "I know I am 
impetuous and it is well enough to have a sober 
little wife like you to restrain me. But, oh I you 
cannot know what I have suffered in the last three 
mpaths. It is not only the seeking for work and the 
disappointment, but it is the degradation of begging 
for work. Think of it a nioment, Mary. Here I am, 
a strong, healthy man, willing and anxious to do 
any honest work, asking only for the privilege to 
earn our living, and I must humble myself day after 
day, asking as a favor what ought to be every one's 
right. I tell you, Mary, in all this time I have not 
only suffered but I have reflected also, and if there 
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is a country where a man can get work as a ragl^t 
and not as a favor, where it is the worker who is 
sought after, and not the work, I want to go there. 

^My dear, I know that it will he a wrench for 
you, hut we are young yet and will soon get used to 
that country and feel at home, and we will huild 
our nest and fill it too, don't you know ?^ 

Mary smiled through her tears, for wqman-like, she 
wanted a family, and they had often talked of that 
future time when they would see their children 
g^rowing around them. But the conditions of their 
life in the city had not heen such as to warrant 
them in indulging in this desire, and with commend- 
ahle restraint they had preferred to wait for a fa- 
-vorahle change, which late events did not seem to 
bring any nearer. 

These few words of Charles turned ' her thoughts 
in another direction, and his strong wUl asserting 
itself upon her softer nature, she was hefore long 
nearly reconciled to the great change which all at 
once loomed up in such startling proximity. 

After a few minutes she recovered her equanimity, 
and rising from her husband's lap, resumed her 
work, and for a long time they conversed upon their 
new project and discussed it in all its bearings. 

They had no one to consult and Charles sopn had 
everything his own way. When once Mary consented 
she made no more objections, and even grew mildly 
enthusiastic over the prospect of bettering their 
present condition. 

As for Charles, he did not let the grass grow under 
his feet His energies, so long pent up, found full 
vent in making the needed preparations for their 
voyage. A sailing vessel bound for N. was luckily 
found in the port, and three weeks from the day on 
which they received the letter which had such 
an influence upon their fortunes, saw them aboard 
the Hector sailing on the broad blue sea. 

They had bidden farewell to their friends, visited 
Charles' relatives in M., and the sale of their furni- 
ture and the remainder of their savings had provided 
them with the means of travelling comfortably, and 
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they still had a small sum left oyer to help them 
to commence life anew in the Commonwealth of 
•Socioland. 



CHiLFTEB IL 

ON THE VESSEL. 

Charles and Mary had never been to sea before, 
and had to get used to their new surroundings. Charles 
with his strong will and healthy constitution did 
not have much trouble with sea-sickness. A few 
sharp controversies with his meals, which tried to 
tcavel in unusual directions, a corresponding tendency 
to lean over the bulwarks and gaze at the sea in a 
p snsi ve attitude, and in a few hours the struggle was 
over and he c^ame out victorious. 

Not so w'ith poor Mary. She was utterly defeated 
at the first engagement, and fled to "the seclusion 
which the cabin affords", and for two days she lay 
on her berth, too sick to think or to move, only 
wishing that the incessant motion would cease, even 
at the cost of an accident that would send them 
all to the bottom of the sea. 

On the third day, the weather, which had been 
damp and cloudy, cleared off, the sun shone and a 
warm breeze filled the air. Charles, who had found 
his wife utterly indifferent to his efforts to cheer 
her, was walking up and down the upper deck, when 
he was accosted by the captain, a tall, slim Yankee, 
with a sharp, weather-beaten face, redeemed by a 
pair of kindly blue eyes which at times twinkled 
merrily. 

"A fine day,'' said the captain. "And how is Mrs. 
Morril ? She ought to be out to enjoy this bracing air." 

"True, captain, but she says she cannot move hand 
or foot, and she would not listen to me when I pro- 
posed that she should try to come up on deck." 

"Yes, poor woman," answered the captain* "That's 
the way all sea-sick people feel the first few days. 
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Bat I can tell you it is not best for them to have 
their own way. Why, my dear sir, if yotur wife does 
not make an effort to come out of her cabin, it may 
take her weeks to get over it, while if you can get her 
out and Interested, with such weather as this she 
will be well directly. Nothing like fresh air for 
that disease. 

^^111 help you," and his eyes twinkled a little. "You 
go dQwn and tell her you have the captain^s order 
to bring her outside, and that if she does not show' 
herself soon, he will give you a couple of sailors to 
help you bring her on dieck." 

"All riglit," said Charles, nothing loath to have his 
Influence strengthened by the captain's authority. "I'il 
see what I can do." 

But when he reached the cabin, he found that there 
had been a change for the better. Mary was coming 
back to life and greeted him with a weak smile. 

"Mary, dear,'' he said after a few caresses, "if you 
knew how nice it is outside you never would stay in 
this little cupboard," looking around their small cabin 
where there was hardly room to turn round in. "Let 
me help you, and do make an effort to come out." 

Mary heaved a deep sigh. "Oh I I cannot. If I only 
raise my head, everything swims around me. No, no, 
I feel as if I never would get up from here". And-her 
eyes filled with tears that she tried hard to repress. 

"Come, come, Mary, do not be such a baby," said 
Charles. "Fll help you and you will soon get over that 
feeling. Do you know what the captain says? He 
told me that you will not get well until you come up 
on deck, and that if you cannot come out otherwise, 
he will send a couple of sailors to help me take you 
up ^ the stairs." 

"No, indeed, he won't," retorted Mary with more 
animatioh than she had yet shown, and between the 
influence of that harmless threat and a little judicious 
coaxing, she allowed Charles to help her, and partly 
lying on her berth and parly sitting, she managed" 
to make a little toilet, and with trembling and un- 
steady steps they made their way outside. 

The cabins were built on deck at the afterpart of 
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the vessel, surrounding a large dining-room which 
answered for sitting-room also. The Hector was a 
common merchant vessel and there was none of that 
luxury found- in a regular packet steamer. The floor 
was painted,the chairs cane-bottomed , the cabins small 
and primitively furnished. But between the pantries, 
going from the dining-room to the main deck, was 
a passage-way or hall open to the outer end. A couple 
of benches ^ran along its length and it affordecj^a de- 
lightful resting place. 

When they reached it, Mary wanted to rest, so they 
sat down and enjoyed what was to her an entirely 
novel scene. They could catch glimpses of the deck 
and the broad sea, and were in full view of the masts 
and sails. As the wind was freshening, the sailors 
were running up and down the slender rope ladders, 
shortening sails, and sometimes clinging to the ex- 
tremity of the yards. The novelty of the view, the 
-fresh air and the bright sun did more to take Mary 
out of herself and set her right than any amount 
of medicine could have done. She soon felt well 
enough to climb the stairs which led from the main 
deck to the after deck which was reserved for the 
use of the . passengers. Charles found her a warm 
place at the foot of the mast where he made her com- 
fd^table with cushions and shawls, and where she 
quickly recovered her' usual spirits. 

The captain came and congratulated her on her ap- 
pearance on deck, and although she did not feel like 
going down to dinner, she was well enough in the 
afternoon to walk the deck with her husband and at 
night pronounced herself entirely recovered. 

They were not the only passengers on the vessel. 
One stolid German and his yet more stolid wife, with 
a numerous brood of children who made themselves 
at home everywhere, laughed at sea-sickness and the 
lack of home co mforts, and took up more room than 
all the other passengers together. Mary, who was 
fond of children, soon made friends with the little 
ones^ but never eonld break through the passiveness 
of the mother. 3 

A middle-aged Frenchman and his daughter. Both 
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^vere very polite, a little seedy, but withal pleasant 
company with their queer ways and foreign pronun- , 
elation. In- fact, the old gentleman had never master- 
ed Englisii, and his daughter used to say that ic was 
necessary to understand French to enjoy her father's 
conversation when he tried to speak English. 

A couple of American spinsters, of .whom Mary 
confidentially said to Charles, after she got accfuainted 
with them, that she believed they were going to 
Africa in search of husbands, having failed of that 
most desirable acquisition in their native land. 

JBut the most dnteresting passengers to our friends 
were three men who, brought fortuitously together by 
the chances of travel, and entirely dissimilar in cha- 
racter, represented three different phases of religious 
belief. 

The first and oldest was a catholic priest going out 
on a mission to Africa. Jolly, full of fun, enjoying 
life to its full extent, Father O'Neil cared little for 
religious speculations. Brought up a catholic, he was 
a catholic by birthright and a priest by profession. 
Undoubtedly he fulfilled his duties to the best of his 
ability and did not miss one of the devotions imposed 
upon |iimby his church, but once his duties performed 
' he felt free to enjoy all the healthy pleasures within 
his reach. Next to his meals, which were to him the 
.one important thing in this life, he enjoyed his pipe, 
and whenever he could find a suitable partner, de- 
lighted in a game of cards. 

In sharp contrast to the priest was Mr. Cordy, a 
baptist minister travelling for his health. Prim, aus- 
tere, cultured, a perfect gentleman in his manners, he 
lacked that genial disposition whieli was so conspi- 
cuous an element in the priest. Ijogmas and theology 
were his forte, and had the catholic been so disposed, 
he WQuld have discussed with hiiu from morning till 
night and from night till morning. 

The third man, Mr. Proctor, was a merchant by 
X^rofession, a scholar by education, a philosopher by ' 
character. Although yet in the prime of life, he had 
read extensively and had travellcc; everywhere. H6 
claimed to believe in evolution, but wliiV^ Sk^w^^'^x'i^Cv^ 
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to explain the reasons for the faith that was in him, 
he avoided lengthy debates and usually foiled the 
attempts^ of the minister to engage him in discussion. 

When once fully recovered, Mary became a great 
favorite, especially with the captain, who gave her a 
seat next to him at meals, treated her to choice bits 
from the table,* and entertained her with stories of 
adventures and shipwrecks. Charles spent some of 
his surplus energies with the sailors, whom he was 
fond of helping when there was work to do in "which 
he could lend a hand, and developed such a taste 
for the sea that, had he been single, h& would have 
probably followed it for a profession. 

On a sailing vessel thfe passengers soon get acquaint- 
ed with each other, and their life, becomes a routine 
the chief aim of which is to kill time in the most 
effective way. 

If Mr. Proctor did not care much to argue, he was 
not adverse to a joke and would sometimes have fun 
at the expense of his fellow-travellers. One day when 
the priest was, as usual, playing cards with one of 
the passengers, Mr. Proctor stopped on his way, and 
looking at him as if in deep meditation, said : 

"Father O'Neil, I wonder what you will do in Para- 
dise without your pipe and your cards? I am afraid 
you will be dreadfully lonely there and will wai^t to 
pay an occasional visit to Purgatory for a little re- 
creation." 

The good father never flinched, but looking up good- 
humouredly, answered: 

"And how do you know that there are no cards or 
tobacco in Paradise ? You surely have never visited 
there. Have you? But" with a little chuckle, "sup^. 
posing you are right, the more reason to smol^e and 
play here." Then turning to the Frenchman who was 
his partner. "Your deal, sir. Better keep on the safe 
side and lose no time here.'* 

The Frenchman, both a catholic and a card player, 
turned the tables on Mr. Proctor. Looking Up from 
the game, he said: 

"Bare, let me tell you a little story I hear in my 
country. Yon are a merchant, I believe. 
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"One day a merchant and a priest they travel in 
a diligence with many others, and to pass the time 
they tell stories. And the merchant he ask the priest : 
*Can you tell me, Fader, what the di;fference is bet- 
ween a donkey and a priest?' And the priest he 
thinks and- he thinks, and he says'; 'I cannot,' and 
the merchant he says : 'The priest he carries tlie cross 
in front and the donkey he carries the cross on the 
back.^ And he laughs, and the priest he laughs, and 
the other passengers they laugh too. And the priest 
he says: *Very good, sare, and now can you tell me 
the difference between a merchant and a donkey ? ' 
And the merchant he thinks and he thinks, and he 
says: *1 cannot.' And the priest he says: 'I cannot 
flind any myself.' And the priest he , laughs, and the 
other passengers they laugh too, but the merchant 
he laughs no more." 

And you ought to have heard the good father O'Neil 
laugh then. He just laughed and siiook till the breath 
was all out of him. But his turn i«^as to come later, 
though ]54r. Proctor was not responsible for his mishap. 

When they had been out about two weeks,v they had 
for three days a very high wind, a regular storm. 
AVhen the wind went down it died entirely and left 
them in a dead calm, but the waves were still moun- 
tain high and the vessel, helpless ftom lack of wind, 
fell in the trough of the sea. There was no danger, 
for the waves no longer broke and were only huge 
swells, but the vessel pitched most awfully. It would 
lean over as it rose over the side of one of these gi- 
gantic waves until it seemed as if the masts would 
uip into the sea, then as the wave passed under it, 
the vessel would lurch and lean over just as far in 
ihe opposite direction. 

From the first the priest had been placed at one 
• end of the table and part of the carving assigned to 
him. On one of those days, as they sat down to din- 
ner, a fine fat turkey was placed before him, and the 
good priest, bracing himself the best he could to stand 
the rolling of the vessel, stuck his fork into the fowl 
and commenced to ply his knife upon him. But just 
at that moment a higher wave thaiv wsw^A '^Xxxx'oi^i^ HXv^ 
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ship and pitched him so far forward that he lost his 
balance and he was compelled to rise to his feet. But 
the good priest was not one to desert his colors, so as 
he rose up, he held in one hand his knife and in the 
other his fork with the turkey stuck to it. Unhappi- 
ly, before he could recover his equilibrium, the vessel 
rolled over on the other side, took his chair away 
from him, threw him backwards, and landed him sit- 
ting on the floor, while the turkey loosened by the 
shock from the fork which he still held carefully 
aloft, rolled helplessly beside him. Father O'Nell 
could have forgiven the laugh that rose at his expense, 
but the accident to the bird proved, too much for his 
equanimity and some naughty words came near es- 
caping him. 

Charles and one of the spinsters also met in those 
polling days with an adventure which, while quite as 
laughable, was not pleasant to their feelings. The 
spinster, in trying to cross the vacant spaoe at the 
end of the sitting room, fell sitting on the floor. Charles, 
in hurrying to her rescue, fell also, but unfortunately 
his momentum was so great that he slid against her 
and striking her fairly behind with his extended feet, 
sent her spinning to the other end of the room. It 
was one of those accidents that it* is hard to forgive, 
and in spite of his apologies left an unpleasant feeling 
between them. 

The children were the only ones who thought this 
pitching delightful and provided for their special en- 
tertainment. They did not mind being thrown about 
and with every lurch would slide backward and for- 
ward on the polished floor with an ease and satis- 
faction that solid ice had never afforded them. 

If l^r. Proctor did not care to be drawn in discus- 
sion with the minister or the priest, he had no ob- 
jection to long talks with Charles upon all kinds of 
scientiflc subjects, and often they would drift into 
philosophical questions. Charles was at the age when 
the mind expands, and when the why and wherefore 
commences to awaken interest. He had read and 
heard of the evolution theory as contrasted to the 
belief in creation, but he had not griven the subject 
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much thought, or even come in contact with any one 
capable of giving him a clear explanation of the 
principles involved. So it was but natural that in 
the long days spent on board he should take pleasure 
in Qpnversing with his new acquaintance, and tliat 
many new thoughts should enter into his mind. 

But it was not Mr. Proctor alone who had long 
conversations with him. The priest did not try to 
convert him, for religion was only his profession and 
he was indiiferent to the beliefs or unbeliefs of those 
"who did not belong to, his church. Had Charles been 
a catholic, he would have felt it his duty to look 
after his spiritual welfare during the journey, but as 
he professed a different faith, he felt under no obli- 
gation to disturb his religious or irreligious convic- 
tions. 

Not so with Mr. Cordy. He was filled with the true 
protestant missionary zeal, and enjoyed making con- 
verts with the same zest that Father O'Neil enjoyed 
a good meal or a game of cards, and finding Charles 
willing to tafk and to be talked to, tried on all occa- 
sions to teach him what he considered the truth. 

But it must be admitted that tie did not meet with 
much success in his endeavors. Charles was not of a 
very religious nature, and was too courageous to be 
frightened by tales of eternal damnation. Our good 
pastor, with all his intellectual sternness and belief 
in dogmas, was too refined and civilized to retain 
the old idea of a literal hell of fire and brimstone, 
and had softened it to a moral hell where the sinner 
would be' unhappy through inner convictions. 

If Charles had been able to realize such a hell — 
Which he was not — it would not have affected him 
much, so Mr. Cordy soon changed his tactics and used 
to discourse on all that Christianity has done for ci- 
vilization, for he was concerned in his mind because 
the Morrils were going to Socioland, of which country 
he had heard dreadful tales as to the infidelity of 
the people and that they made it a boast that there 
was neither churches nor preachers among them. 

One afternoon, as they wer^ all on deck, Mr. Cordy 
tackled Charles again on the same sub^^ct. Mx.^x^^Wt 
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was pacini^ the deck and every turn brought him 
near to where they were discussing, and getting in- 
terested, he stopped to hear Charles' answer. 

"I tell you what it is, Mr. Cordy,'' he was saying, 
"when I was a boy on the farm I used to read at>out 
such things, and when I went to church I heard a 
good deal about the blessings which Christianity has 
brought to mankind, and once I had great faith in 
what are called the Christian virtues, but I have 
changed my mind on that subject and do not belie ve 
so much in them how. 

"You see it came about in this way. I lost my place 
last fall and for three months I walked the streets 
in search of work and Christianity did not help me 
any to find it. I might as well have been in a fieathen 
land for all the difference it made, and not because 
the Christians lacked the means either. In my tramps 
I would follow on Fifth Avenue, lined with palatial 
residences and magniflcent churches, and then T would 
come home to Ninth Avenue, with its crowded tene- 
ment houses and its suffering poor. Christianity may 
be a fine thing for those whose wants are supplied, 
but I, for one, cannot see that Christ's teachings have 
had' sufQcient influence to make it easier for a man 
to earn an honest living." 

"It is true,'' answered ^r. Cordy, "Christians are 

far from perfect and our selfish nature prevents us 

*from following as we should in the footsteps of our 

divine teacher, but, my dear sir, you mus.t not lay on 

our religion the weakness of its followers. Granted 

that individually we are worldly and careless of the 

welfare of our fellow-men, yet see as a whole how be- 

xx\<eficent Christ's teachings have been to all the nations 

whV^ch have accepted them. It is to Christianity that 

they ^owe the advanced position they occupy in the 

civiliz^ied world and I am very much afraid that if 

you seiftle among a people who deny Christ and reject 

his teac^hings you will regret it sooner or later." 

"Mr. Colrdy," said Mr. Proctor at this juncture, tur- 
ning to th^e preacher "have you ever suspected that 
possibly y^u were putting the cart before the horse 
and that (phristianity is the rosult of civilization and 
not civilizslition the result of i hr|stlatiityr'' 
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At this unexpected attack Mr. Cordy bristled a little, 
but ever ready for battle he answered promptly: 

^No sir, such an idea cannot be entertained. You 
can see for yourself how far in advance Christian 
nations are from all others, and if that is not proof 
positive I would like to know what is?" 

**Yes," rejoined Mr. Proctor, ^it seems plausible, just 
as it seems correct to say that the sun moves around 
the earth, but after all, a little study may show us 
that there is very little in the teachings of Christ 
calculated to advance civilization, and if you succeed 
in prejudicing out young friend here against the 
people among whom he intends to live, you Jffiil do 
him la poor service should you happen to be mistaken. 

"Let us investigate your claims a little. The defects 
in society from which our friend complains in New 
York existed in the time of Christ precisely as they 
exist now. There was slavery in the land, the rich 
monopolfeed the soil, some were living in luxury while 
others were starving, taxation in all its forms was 
bearing especially hard on the poor. 

"Did Christ formulate any rule of conduct or lay 
down any laws calculated to remedy these evils among 
his disciples? Not at all. In fact, he took special 
pains to state that his kingdom was npt of this world, 
and said nothing related to the condition of the 
country. What Christ did do, and its value must be 
appreciated, was to turn the minds of the lowly tow- 
ards the happiness of a future existence, to preach 
to all the beauties of sympathy and kindly feelings, 
and to promote charity. His mission was to palliate, 
not to cure, to teach resignation, not resistance, to 
show how to bear suffering, but not how to cure it. 

"The Christian religion does not teach a better sys- 
tem of society, but it has infused a more humane 
spirit into society than those religions which have 
preceded it, and to that fact is due its acceptance by 
the most -civilized nations. But it dots not lead civi- 
lization, on the contrary, it adapts itself to civilization 
and to-day it is making a tremendous effort — and on 
its success depends its existence— to adapt itself to 
the wonderful change which is goiwg oti m ^\i^ xoNxii.^^ 
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of educated men as the result of the scientific discQ- 
veries of our times. 

"This change is so ^reat that yourself, my dear sir, 
no longer believe in the infallibility of the Bible." 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Cordy at this abrupt asser- 
tion of Mr. Proctor. "Not believe in the infallibility 
of the Bible! You are entirely mistaken and I would 
be very sorry to lose my faith in it What should I 
do if I was to lose my hold upon its promises? It is 
that which brisrhtens my existence, the hope of eter- 
nal life, of ijerfect bliss." 

"Yes, I understand thai very well," rejoined Mr. 
Proctor. "You beli\3ve in those promises and accept 
all that in the Bible which assures you of a select 
place prepared in Heaven for you. But what I nieant 
is that you do not believe any longer that the world 
is only six thousand years old, or that it was created 
insix davs, or that the flood covered all the earth. 
Now be frank, do you believe all these things?" 

Mr. Cordy was a little embarassed at the directness 
of the question, but was not going to surrender if he 
knew it. 

"No, not exactly, only in a certain way." And seeing 
a smile hovering on the lips of "Mr. Proctor, he went 
on to explain: 

"You see the Bible is a spiritual guide, not a scien- 
tific work, and those things relate to scientific facts. 
As the Bible was written for ignorant men, those 
facts bad to be stated in such language as suited the 
knowledge of the times. It is as a book given to men 
for their spiritual guidance that I believe in the 
Bible implicitly." 

"Precisely," replied Mr. Proctor, "you believe in it 
provided you can place on it your own explanation, 
and all of us do the same. Only," with a bow to the 
preacher, "we differ in this that we do not damn 
those who explain it differently from us. 

"But, my dear sir, taking you at your own word, 
the Bible is not a scientific work and does not teach 
scientific truth, aoid it is the recognition of this fact 
which is bringing about the great change which is 
taking place now. One hundred years ago the preacher 
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who would have admitted what yon just now told us 
would have been ejected ffom his church for heresy- 
But since that time the world has made great progress 
in learning several lessons. One is that it is knowledge 
which enables men to place themselves in harmony 
with the forces of nature, and that the more they 
know and the more correct is their knowledge, the 
more satisfactory becomes their condition. The second 
is that the BiMe is not a scientific book and contains 
nothing which at this time is calculated to increase 
the sum of human knowledge, but that it is mostly 
a poetical book,* full of fine sentiments and which has 
endeared itself in the hearts of those who have found 
in its pages strength and consolation. And another 
conclusion many of us have reached is that, as it is 
science which helps progress, it is not the most 
Christian, but the most scientific nations which lead 
in civilization. 

''Furthermore, Christianity is losing its hold upon 
the working classes because they are no longer satis- 
fied with promises redeemable in another world. They 
no longer want consolation, but they want opportu- 
nities, and you will find it difiicult to persuade any 
of them that because a country has neither churches 
nor preachers, the prospect of earning an honest 
living will thereby be diminished." 

Ana seeing Mr. Cordy about to reply, Mr. Proctor 
stopped him with a single question: 

*'Pleaae teii us, while we aie speaking of what Chris- 
tianity iias done for the poor, what is the amount of 
your salary as a minister of the gospel ?" 

And as Mr. Coidy hesitated, he col tinned: 'No, you 
need not tell us, it would not be of any use. You can 
probably explain to yourself how a follower of Christ 
can conscientiously enjoy a large salary while so 
many of his Christian brethren are in want and po- 
verty, but you can never explain it in a satisfactory 
manner to the millions who toil early and late for a 
bare subsistence. Before Christianity can ever regain 
its influence as the consoler and adviser of the wor- 
kers, it must return to its primitive simplicity which 
placed it in close communion with the ^oox^'' 
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And turning on his heels, Mr. Proctor left thenn, 
Charles excused himself, and from that day Mr. Cor- 
dy ceased to try to make a convert of him. 

The Hector met with the usual luck of sailinjj: ves- 
sels. Fair winds followed by contrary ones; stormy 
seas and placid 'paters, but it made its way steadily 
toward its proal, and the days passed pleasantly enough. 
Indeed to Mary 4hey fled all too fast. She enjoyed 
the long rest and the ease and leisure, and dreaded 
more or less the experiences which were sure to fall 
to their lot in the dark continent. 

On the fiftieth day out, the low shores of Africa ' 
began to show themselves in the distance, and our 
friends knew that their sea voyasre would soon be at 
an end. The next morning found them anchored in 
plain view of the shore^ and their eyes were delighted 
bv the sight of the greeu foliage and rich vegetation 
of that tropical country. The city of N., where they 
were to disembark, is situated some twenty-flve miles 
inland, and when reached, it was not without a pang 
of regret that Charles and iMary bid farewell to their 
new friends, but they were cheered by a promise from 
Mr. Proctor that he would some day pay them a visit 
in their adopted country. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COMMISSIONER. 

Mary was pleasantly surprised to find that Africa 
was not the wild and barbarous land she had expected. 
In these days of railroads, civilization travels with 
gigantic strides, and not many decades are necessary 
to change the appearance of a new^ country. 

After their long sea voyage, it was pleasant to find 
themselves seated in comfortable American cars, 
speeding across the continent. The railroad to S., first 
crossing the sandy and arid plains that stretch along 
the sea shore, soon commences to ascend the high- 
liindt^j which are well cultivated and dotted wtih 
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thriTiDg settlements. Extensive cane plantations, palm 
trees, and a predominance of black blood among the 
settlers, gave the whole picture a tropical api>earance ^ 
which greatly added to the interest with which Charles 
and Mary viewed the new sigiits which greeted tbeir 
eyes at every turn. The railroad followed the course 
of the river, which, in its headlong flight from the 
highlands to the sea, pushes in cascades and rapids, 
preventing navigation and making land transportation 
a necessity. 

The city of 8., situated in the midst of the plateau, 
in a rich and well cultivated country, is a large and 
important commercial center. From that point the 
river is navigable for several hundred miles inland, 
and railroads branch out in different directions. 

At 8. our friends were to take the O. 8. — Common- 
wealth of Socioland — steamboats, and mindful of the 
admonition of Mr. Bell, Charles set out the next mor« 
ning to find the Commissioner. 

He was directed to some large buildings near the 
river, which he was informed were the C. 8. ware- 
houses,, and in a comfortable, but plainly furnii^hed 
room, found the ofQcial he was looking for. When 
he entered, there were several persons in the room 
whom he soon discovered had come on the same errand. 

The Commissioner, a man of mature years and of 
a quiet disposition, was engaged in a controversy 
with a rough looking specimen of humanity, who 
apparently was drifting around the world and some- 
how had stranded in that locality. 

This man, a common laborer, with a red, bloated 
face, shabby clothes, a pipe-stem sticking out of his 
vest pocket, was speakiag in an excited manner, evi- 
dently finding fault with something the Commissioner 
had told him. 

'*So," he was saying as Charles entered "you won't 
give me a permit to go to your country. I am not 
good enough for you fine folks. Hey!" 

"Oh ! " answered the Commissioner quietly, "you 
need no permit to go to Socioland. You can get there 
if you want to. Only we decline to carry -jjoxji \»\\^x^ 
ourselves. iVo," looking him up and do\^tv^ ^^^o\3l «^^ 
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hardly the kind of emiprrant we want. Come, Mr. No- 
lan, tell me honestly what you want to come among 
us for? " 

"What I want to go to Socioland for? To make 
money, to be sure. I hear you give big pay for short 
hours of work, and that is just what suits me." 

"Ai^d supposing you got your money, what would 
you do with it? Now tell us the truth. What have 
you done with what you havQ earned till now?" 

"Oh! I enjoy life, and spend as I make. Kill care, 
that's my motto." 

"Yes, you look like it, and I venture to say that 
women, whisky and tobacco have cost you more money 
than your stomach or your clothes." 

The man hung his head and murmured something 
about his not caring anuch so he had a good time. 

"Precisely, my friend," said the Commissioner kindly 
to him, "and it is for that reason that I think it best 
that I should not help you to get to Socioland. I 
have no doubt that you are a hard-working and an 
honest man, but you would be sadly out of place 
among our people. You would find no one there to 
help you spend your money in the way you are used 
to, and after earning it for a while, you would leave 
us to come back here or go to some other placfe to 
spend it. That is not the kind of emigrants we want. 
We welcome men and women who will help us to 
build the country, and unite with us hand and soul. 

"You can make your way to Socioland if you want 
to, although you will not find it an easy matter, but 
I would not advise you to try it. You will not like 
it among us and if we do not like you, you will find 
yourself on one of our steamboats and back to S. so 
quick you will hardly know how you got there." 

The man became angry at the threat, and broke out 
again in vituperation. "A fine country their's must be. 
They would not let people they didn't like stay in it. 
Russia would be a free country compared to it, etc." 

"See here, Mr. Nolan," rejoined the Commissioner, 
"Our way suits us and it is enough as far as you are 
concerned. If you had been born ih Socioland, or even 
had come there in your youth, we would be patient 
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"With you and teach you how to behave jourself, but 
1 will let you know that we are not carrying on a 
reform school for the rest of the world. It is because 
we are careful as to who we let come among us that 
"we can pay good wages for short hours of labor. Men 
like you would soon kill the goose that lays the gold- 
en eggs, and we would soon be no better off than 
other people." 

With these words he dismissed Mr. Nolan, who left 
grumbling about the ways of these stuck-up fellows. 

The next man proved to be a traveller. A few per- 
tinent questions elicited the fact that he had heard 
of the peculiar laws and customs of Socioland, and 
he desired to travel a while through the country so 
as to become better acquainted with them. 

A permit was' freely given him, after he had signed 
a paper in which he pledged himself as a man of 
truth to abide by the laws of the country, to take no 
pecuniary advantage of the economic system of the 
people, and to carefully abstain from defrauding any 
one through the trust reposed in him during hiH 
sojourn in Socioland. 

The Commissioner explained to him that they did 
not rely so much upon laws and restrictions as is usual 
among other people; that the citizens were trained 
from their youth to look upon public interests as their 
own, alnd to deal honestly without compulsion. But 
' they had found that siraugers often failed to undei- 
siaud their ways, and looked on Sociolanders as 
simple folks on whom it was safe to work sharp 
practices. As they did not care to teach those smart 
Alecks that their mutual trust was born of intelligence 
and not of ignorance, they had found it advantageous 
to put travellers on their honor during their stay in 
their country. 

He furthermore remarked that in Socioland there 
is so much common property of which every inhabi- 
tant benetits, that travelling among them is not like 
travelling among other nations. Most peoples looked 
upon travellers as a source of profit, charging them 
double price for all they consumed, while in Socio- 
land so n^any things are free, and U\^ ^tVc^ Cil ci'C^^t^^ 
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is so low, that to a certain extent travellers are the 
guests of the nation.; They were pleased to extend 
all courtesies to those wha came to visit them in the 
right spirit, but certainly would afford no facilities 
to those "yho came among them imbued with idle 
curiosity or for the purpose of sponging on them, 

The gentleman whom the Commissioner was addres- 
sing replied that he understood theii^ position, and 
that it was this unusual display of public spirit that 
had attracted him to Socioland, and he hoped to 
prove aii acceptable guest while he stayed with them. 

Several others were disposed of before Charles' turn 
was reached, most of them receiving the needed per- 
mit without difficulty. One man was staggered because 
the Commissioner advised him to stay away on ac- 
count of his large family of eight children, all yet of 
tender years. This man was young, plainly dressed 
and had a poverty-stricken appear§,nce, evidently 
belonging to the improvident class who live day by 
day, never troubling themselves about results. He 
was astonished when told that large families were 
not looked upon with much favor in Socioland, and 
was lectured pretty sharply, upon the improvidence 
of such a conduct and the heartlessness of putting 
such a burden on the shoulders of the mother. The 
man tried to excuse himself upon the olci plea of 
children being sent by the Lord, bui; was brought 
up pretty sharply by the Commissioner. 

*'That don't go down with us here," he said. We 
Sociolanders do not put our faults on the Lord and 
do not blame him for sending us niore children than 
we can provide for. Now, my good friend, you look 
like a good enough sort of a mun and if you say so 
I will let you go on board, but I would advise you 
to stay here, for you will have a hard time among 
us with your young brood. I doubt very much if you 
could find a house to rent; no one will want to take 
in such a family as yours." Getting more excited than 
Charles had yet seen him. *^Why! what can men ex- 
pect but that if they breed like pigs, they must live 
also like pigs?" 

The man scratched his head and did not know what 
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to say or what to do. It was a new experience for 
hini to be blamed for obeying to the best of his abi- 
lity the command of the Lord to multiply and to fill 
the ^arth. He had been praised, and pitied, and help- 
ed, but blamed, never. Finally he decided to wait and 
consult with the good wife, and made room for the 
next man. 

Such a promising character as Charles met, of course, 
with no difficulty. The man who could find no occu- 
pation in the millionaire's country was an acquisition 
in this land of workers. He was informed that a boat 
left every morning, and that he had better get on 
board that day. But first he must buy a transportation 
ticket, and was directed to another room where he 
found a young man busy waiting on his fellow-tra- 
vellers. 

When he asked for two tickets to Spencer, he was 
told that they did not sell tickets to any place, but 
would sell him travelling cards good for any number 
of miles he wanted to go. As Spencer is oVer 250 
miles from N., he bought six 100 miles cards, any 
part of his cards left unused being good for baggage 
transportation, or being 'taken as money in any por- 
tion of the Commonwealth. These cards were good 
for both steamboat and railroad travel in any part 
of Socioland. The price charged was one cent a mile, 
or six dollars for the six cards, which entitled them 
to a stateroom on the boat, but their meals had to 
be paid extra. 

When he pulled out his purse to pay for his cards 
a surprise awaited him. He handed out a twenty 
dollar gold piece, which the clerk gravely placed on 
a pair of scales, and after a little calculation inform- 
ed him that it was worth twenty- three dollars and 
forty-seven cents. 

Charles, used to the gold standard of the United 
States, asked him if gold was at a pfemium in So- 
cioland. 

"No, not that I know of," replied the clerk. "But 
gold does not pass as money with us and is only a 
merchandise like any other metal and has its ups and 
downs just as iron or lead. I am simply p^^wi'^ ^^\3l 
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the current price of gold here, as regulated by its 
comparartive value in the London market Here Is 
your change." 

And he handed Charles two five dollar bills, very 
much like an American Treasury note, and what 
seemed to him a handful of glass chips or counters 
of different shapes and colors. ^ 

Charles looked at them with surprise and amuse- 
ment. Treasury notes he had seen before and felt no 
diffidence in accepting them, but this glass-money 
was something new, and he did not know whetfier 
to tak^ it or refuse it. Picking up one of them, he 
saw that it was green in color, round, of about the 
size of a quarter dollar, but thicker, flat on one side 
and convex on the other. Imbedded inside was a thin 
piece of copper, and the figure 100 was cut through it. 
The convex side, acting as a magnifying glass, showed 
an intricate geometrical pattern engraved upon the 
copper, and enabled him to read easily the motto that 
encircled it: "In Each Other we Trust*' On the other 
side was stamped a wreath of flowers. 

*'So you call this a dollar?" • he finally said. And 
what is it good for?" 

"It is not good for much Out of Socioland, I admit," 
answered the young man, "and I would not advise 
you to carry it away to Amerieat But it will buy any- 
thing you want among us. It will not pay taxes, for 
we have none, but it will pay your debts, or your 
steamboat fare, or your rent. In fact, it fulfils the same 
functions as your silver, nickel or copper money. 

"See here, the one you hold is a dollar, this red one 
with scalloped edges is fifty cents, this blue octagon 
is a quarter, this small round and pink a dime, these 
yellow square five cents and these black oblong are 
pennies. Tlie most convenient money in the world, my 
dear sir. Never wears out, is lights easy to tell apart, 
hard to counterfeit. You old nations do not keep up 
with the timesd Use heavy metals because they were 
used by your grandfathers. Nonsense. Paper and glass 
are the money of the future." 

Charles laughed as the young man rattled off his 
little piece which "he probably repeated in some form 
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or other to a great many different persons each day. 

"I.t seems to xne" he said, "that with all your con- 
tempt for gold you are very glad to take it, for you 
" even gave me more than I expected to get for it. 
What do you want with gold if it is such a supersti- 
tion to use it?" 

"When we are in Rome, we must do as the Romans 
do. So long as we trade with nations who believe in 
gold and silver and are willing to exchange them for 
such goods as we want, it gives them a value here. 
I paid you no premium on your gold. I only dealt 
honestly wtth you and gave you what it is worth to 
us in our money as compared with other merchan- 
dise^ I am only an agent of the Commonwealth, and 
we make it a rule to deal honestly with every one. 

"You see our motto here," holding up one of the 
glass cpunters. — Then Charles noticed that they all 
had the same piece of copper in the center, only a 
different cypher being cut out according to the deno- 
mination. — " 'In each other we trust.' It is not an un- 
meaning phrase, but is the fundamental idea of our 
Commonwealth. And we know there can be no mutual 
trust unless there is honesty in all our transactions. 

"And yet had you paid me in silver coin, while I 
would have dealt just as honestly with you, the re- 
sult would have been different and you would have 
lost by the transaction. You have some silver, I sup- 
pose. Let me have a piece." 

Charles handed him a silver dollar, and after weigh- 
ing it the man said: "Now for this dollar, all I can 
give you is 73 cents. You see we regulate the value 
of our own dollars by controlling their issue, and by 
keeping a definite ratio between the amount in cir- 
culation and the home business of our country. But 
the value of all we sell abroad is regelated by the 
amount of goods we receive in exchange, and as we 
have to. send away all the gold and silver that comes 
into our hands, we can only pay for it according to 
its market value as metal in other countries. So if 
you bring gold coin here you gain in the exchange, 
while if you bring silver coin you lose, but we are 
not responsible for it. 
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"In any case the Commonwealth makes a largre 
profit by ihe exchange. The actual cost of the paper, 
copper and labor I gave you is probably not over 
twenty-flve cents, and yet you gave me for it a piece 
of gold which we will exchange for over twenty-three 
dollars' worth of goods. Neither will you lose any- 
thing, for you will exchange our money for such ser- 
vices as you need, and thus receive an equivalent 
equal to you to the cost of the gold ypii gave me. 

"The only losfers are those deluded mortals who still 
have a reverence for gold and silver and who have 
not yet been able to get it through their' brains that 
in this advanced age the lawful power of a prosperous 
nation intelligently used to control the volume of its 
currency is a better basis for its medium of exchange 
than th^ fluctuating value of metals which are only 
precious on account of their scarcity and not of their 
utility." 

Charles soberly picked up his change, wondering 
within himself among what kind of people he had 
fallen, where gray-bearded men lectured strangers 
about the undue fertility of their wives, and beard- 
less boys discussed with sober mien mediuihs of ex- 
change and the merits ol public honesty. 

"By the way," he said to the clerk. "I have some 
more gold and silver with me. Had I better change 
it now, or can I wait till I get to Socioland?" 

"Oh I you must do as you please," answered ?the 
clerk. "You can change it at any of our banks. But 
change it you m^st before you can spend it, for gold 
and silver do not pass as money with us. Just hold on 
to it, though, till you feel that this glass stuff is pret- 
ty good money. If you were to exchange now all your 
gold for our glass ware, you would , feel as if you 
had been robbed." 

Acting on his advice, Charles soon departed and re- 
joined his wife. In the afternoon they made their 
way to the boat and took possession of their room, 
feeling a little queer as to their first entrance under 
the protection of the Commonwealth. 
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CEAFTSB 17. 

ON THE RIVER. 

It is probably best that I should now explain to 
my readers something of the topography of Socioland, 
that they may have a. correct idea of the country in 
which the Morrils had decided to cast their lot, and 
also tbat they may understand why a refusal to grant 
a permit to travel on the C. S. steamboats was 'almost 
equivalent to a refusal to visit Socioland. 

High up in the mountains which form t)ie backbone 
of Central Africa, the river Numali has its source. At 
first, nothing but a torrent which rushes down the 
steep mountain sides, it gradually increases in volume 
as it receives the waters of many confluents, and flows 
more quietly as it reaches the foot-hills and lower 
slopes. 

Some two hundred miles from its head-waters, it has 
grown to a respectable river, and forms lake Norlay, 
a large sheet of water, over fifty miles long and twen- 
ty miles cwide. At the lower end of lake Norlay is 
situated Spencer, the' principal city of Socioland. 

On the South side of the river and lake, a precipi- 
tous chain of mountains hems in the valley, its arid 
and rocky sides devoid of vegetation and unfit for 
culture, and offering an almost impenetrable barrier 
to communications with the world beyond. None but 
a few hardy adventurers have ever visited its wild 
gorges, and the attempt to cross them is under any 
circumstances attended with much difficulty. 

But on the North side the country presents an en- 
tirely different aspect. The parallel chain of mountains, 
nearly one hundred miles off, gradually slopes into 
numerous hilly ranges, intersected by streams, and 
divided by hills and high rolling lands. This northern 
range of mountains circles around the valley of Socio- 
land and embraces an area of nearly thirty thousand 
square miles, more than two thirds of which is suit- 
able for pasture or cultivation. Its southern exposure 
and its altitude gives it a climate sufftcV^u^^ TCift^«t^\» 
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to make it well adapted for grain and pasturage, and 
its general culture Ig more like that of the United 
States than would have been anticipated by those 
who only visited the shores of the lake or the level 
lands along the river. 

Tne Northern range is not so difficult to cross as 
that on the South, istnd not very far on the other side 
dwell many civilized tribes of aborigines and are 
found many white settlements, but no road has ever 
been cut through it, for it is not the policy of the 
Commonwealth to encourage communications with 
people of habits and customs so different from their 
o-vn. They feel that they have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by close contact with outsiders, 
and though oii friendly terms with their neighbors, 
do not encourage a very close intimacy. 

Their means of communication with the outside 
world are entirely by the river, and as just below the 
lake the two chains of mountains come almost toge- 
ther, and as for fifty miles or more the river has to 
cut its way through a deep and rocky gorge at an 
average speed of five miles an hour, if will be seen 
that it is not an easy task for an isolated traveller 
to reach the Commonwealth by land. In fact they are 
as secluded from the outside world as were the Mor- 
mons in their ea^'ly settlements, before the railroad 
had been built through the great American desert. 

There is nothing to prevent boats from running up 
the river, but as all the trade of Socioland is in the 
hands of the Commonwealth, there is no inducement 
for private persons to go up with steamboats, and it 
would prove a pretty arduous task to row by hand. 
Sometimes pleasure parties come up on exploring 
toCirs in their steam yachts, but they are the last 
persons to encumber themselves with undesirable pas- 
sengers. 

Thus it will be seen that Socioland is wonderfully 
well situated; It has a sufficiently large territory to 
maintain a self-sustaining Commonwealth, and yet it 
is so isolated a-s to be able to carry on its experiment 
without disturbance from uncongenial elements. 
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Once on board the steamboat, Charles and his wife 
were assigned to a cabin and made arrangements for 
their board during the trip. They were charged, the 
very moderate sum of fifty cents each a day, and 
Charles had the pleasure of handing over some of his 
glass ware, whi(^ was received without a remark and 
as readily as if it had been real money. After taking 
possession of their cabin, they had time to look around 
and notice the crew and their fellow-passengers. One 
thing which attracted their attention at once was the 
number of young people on board, among whom were 
many young girls. They were busy in the kitchen and 
under the direction of a matronly-looking woman, 
seemed to have charge of the whole house-keeping 
dep^tment. 

Mary was not very brave \f ith strangers, but meet- 
ing a pretty little blue-eyed miss of perhaps sixteen 
summers, who looked pleasantly at her as they pas- 
sed each other, she made bold. to ask her if she was 
not one of the apprentices of whom she ■ had read in 
the book of Mr. Balcom. 

"Yes,'' said the young girl smiling. "All of us girls 
here are. We help at the work and really do most of it." 

"And do you really belong to the boat?" asked Mary 
in surprise. "And do you stay here all the time?" 

"Oh! no," answered the girl smiling. "£ would soon 
get tired of it. It is very nice for a little while to go 
up and down the river and see something new, but 
I wouldn't want to stay very long. I usually work in 
a printing oflace in Maline, about thirty miles from 
Spencer, but I have come to stay on the boat a month 
or two and I enjoy it very much." 

"And did you come all alo<ie, and do you not feel 
afraid?" asked Mary who represented herself in like 
circumstances on a boat on the Hudson river. 

•'Oil! lam not alone; that is, I have friends onboard. 
I have my chum, the one I room with in Maline. 
We both got a little tired of our work, it is a little 
confining, you know, and we wanted a breath of fresh 
air, so we asked for a change and have been here 
now one month and will probably stay another. Be- 
sides, I know one or two of the boya t\v«^\. e^orm^ l\.Qrca. 
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the same Township. We have real jolly times, I tell 
youv and it is good fun to travel on the river." 

"And have all the girls come here for a change, and 
do they come and go all the time?" said Mary who 
did not yet understand the ways of Socioland. 

"Yes, most of them, although some stay longer to 
help manage, things. You see it is nice for us girls 
who work in-doors to travel once in a while, and as 
there must be several women here to do the work, 
the Commonwealth takes advantage of it to give us 
a change. Not but that we are kept busy here, but it 
is pleasant to make a break in the every-day routine, 
and we feel wonderfully refreshed after spending a 
month or two on the river." 

"And so you are a printer?" said Mary looking at 
the little Miss with some wonder and admiration. 

"A compositor if you ' please. I work in a printing ' 
office, but I am not a printer." 

Mary did not know the difference, but tried to look 
wise and said: "Oh! yes, I understand." 

Then the young Miss proposed that they go to the 
dining-room for Mary to get acquainted with her 
chum, and so they went off together, and Mary felt 
at honae with the young girls, and being only too 
.glad to busy herself after her long idleness, helped 
them ill their work and made such good friends that 
Charles did not see much of her during their stay on 
board. 

As for Charles, he had also been prospecting among 
the crew, and found them quite different from the 
class of men usually employed on river steamboats. 

Many of them were young, boys in fact, but healthy 
and active, and the grc^wn men had an intelligent 
and refined appearance which he did not expect in 
men engaged in such work. 

He learned then, what he found later to be true, 
that wherever the Commonwealth extended its con- 
trol, it refused to hire aliens to do the work, and thus 
to fill up the country with a class of rough laborers, 
preferring to do its own hard work than to lower the 
standard of the whole population. On the other hand, 
as Charles found also, work was made as easy as 
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possible, and all proper means used to lighten the 
burden of the laborers. 

That afternoon, the crew, young and old, were busy 
loading up the cargo taken from the warehouse on 
the river. Long before night the boat was loaded, and 
Charles saw with surprise that having taken off their 
over-alls and cleaned themselves up, the crew took 
their places at the supper table among the passengers. 
With a bevy of bright young girls to wait on them, 
it looked more like a gathering of friends and ac- 
quaintances than the usual feeding of a boat's crew 
in the old land. 

The next morning the boat started on its way at an 
early hour, and steamed up the broad and placid river. 
Nothing unusual happened that day; the banks were 
low and the scenery monotonous. No landings were 
made except to replenish the supply of wood, and 
when nearly at sun-down Charles saw them fastening 
the boat securely and blow off steam he was some- 
what surprised. Not able to guess why they should 
stop at this nearly desert place, Charles who was oh the 
upper deck asked for information from the man at the 
wheel who was yet lingering in the pilot-house. 

"Holloa !" he said, "are we going to stop a long time 
here?" 

"Oh! yes," replied the man, "till to-morrow morning." 
^ "What's the trouble?" queried Charles. "Anything 
out of fix, or do we have to wait for some one?^" 

"No sir, nothing at all. Just oyr way here. We never 
travel at night if we can help it." 

"Dangerous?" continued Charles, "strong currents, 
bad shoals?" 

"No, nothing of the kind. We could make it as well 
by night as by day. But the days are long enough for 
us, and we prefer to rest when night comes." 

To Charles who was used to America, where tra- 
vellers rush through space at lightning speed, and 
grumble awfully if delayed an hour on the way, it 
seemed real queer, and he could not understand that 
a boat load of passengers and freight should tie up 
all night for no other reason than that the crew 
should get their natural rest. 
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''Whew!" he said. "So you do not travel at night 
that you fellows may sleep. A pretty big loss, for the 
compauy I should say, to have the boat stand idle." 

"Therie is no cpmpany in the ease, my dear sir, the 
boat belongs 'to the people, and we can well afford to 
stop if we feel like it We do not see why boatmen 
should be robbed of their rest any more than far- 
mers or any other class of workers. Just wait and 
see how we spend our time after supper and you will 
agree that it is a pretty good habit of ours.'' 

And sure enough, after the supper was over, sounds 
of the fiddle began to be heard oii the upper deck, 
and when the travelers made their way to it they 
found it occupied by the crew and the girls, who were 
making ready for a dance under the bright moon 
which shed its full rays upon the weird scene. 

Soon a space was cleared and couples began to swing 
in the mazes of the dance, and the ice once broken the 
passengers mixed with the merry throng. Mary was 
in great request, for the women were greatly out- 
numbered, and although many years had passed since 
she had taken part in such pleasures, she soon enter- 
ed in the spirit of the moment and enjoyed herself to 
her heart's content. As for Charles, he soon forgot all 
about the boat and Spencer and the folly of tying up 
to the shore, and forked off. some of his surplus 
energy witti whoever he could secure, dancing many 
a stag dance when he could not get hold of a partner 
in petticoats. , 

For two hours square arid round dances followed 
each other, then the captain, who had looked benignly 
on the lively scene, announced that the time was up 
and that all hands must retire. This broke up the 
crowd and soon all were in the cabin and asleep, ex- 
cept the night watch who was left to his lonely vigils. 

Among the passengers was the gentleman of leisure 
who was traveling to study the peculiar institutions 
of Sociolaad. He seemed a man of education and was 
specially interested in the results of the economic 
methods followed by the Commonwealth. He had long 
conversations with the captain, and Charles would 
always listen to them with great interest. 
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"So you have no custom-houses or import duties 
in Socioland?" the gentleman was saying, "and no 
cjontrol whatever upon t^ie entrance of goods in your 
country?" 

"Oh ! you are entirely mistaken," answered the cap- 
tain. "It is true we have no custom-houses or regula- 
tions as to the importation of foreign goods, but we 
have the most complete control upon importation of 
any nation upon the face of the earth* 

"This is due to the fact that all our foreign trade 
is in the hands of the Commonwealth, and this enables 
us to control it naore fully than could be done by the 
most stringent laws, enforced by an army of officers. 

"Suppose some one should try to import a lot of 
goods tov Socioland. First he would have to charter a 
boat to bring them up the river, for the Common- 
wealth would not carry them up for him, and when 
he reached Spencer, he would not know where to 
dispose of them. We have no wholesale dealers ex- 
cept the Commonwealth, which would' not give the 
man his price unless he could sell his goods cheaper 
than they could be bought in the open markets of 
the world. If the Commonwealth did not want his 
goods, he could not sell them to the retailers, for he 
could not use their money, and if he exchanged them 
for produce, he could neither store it in large quan- 
tities nor transport it to the river, for all means of 
storage and transportation are in the hands of the 
Commonwealth. We have the most perfect organiza- 
tion for the purchase and distribution of goods and 
the gathering -of exports, but it won't Work for pri- 
vate individuals, and our would-be trader would find 
himself in a bad quandary. 

"Besides these difficulties, he could not sell to the 
retailers as low as they can buy from the Common- 
wealth. Our purchases are so extensive that we can 
always get the lowest possible quotations in the for- 
eign markets. We have agents in all countries, and a 
long experience has enabled us to reduce expenses 
to the lowest margin. The Commonwealth having all 
the trade in its own hands and being sure of it» m.ax- 
ket, is satisi3ed with much less profit tYiati rnxxaX. \i^ 
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asked by the competitive trader, and no sane man 
would try to undersell it in Socioland." 

"Yes," said tiie gentleman, "now that you explain it 
to me I see that it is very simple indeed. By working 
together, you are masters of the situation. The say- 
ing of expenses must amount to a sum which in itself 
is equal to a pretty fair tariff, and protects you, if you 
desire it, better than the whole machinery of custom 
duties. The profit the Commonwealth charges on^the 
goods replaces the tariff which other nations levy to 
support public expenses, and thus you are released 
from the double tariff paid by the consumers in all 
other countries." 

"You are right, nay dear sir," answered the captain. 
"No one who has not investigated those questions can 
have any idea of the tremendous burden carried by 
the producing classes of other countries, imposed on 
them by the waste of competition. Just wait and see 
how we have reduced production and distribution to 
a science, and how easily and cheaply our people are 
supplied with all they want." 

Charles did not know much about traveling and 
had never gone through the formalities of a Custom- 
house search, and had never given the subject of im- 
port duties much thought. But the other man had 
traveled . all over Kurope and knew what an hin- 
drance to commerce are the tariffs of the different 
nations, so he could not help remarking that the 
mareh of progress always seemed to take the same 
direction. What ignorant nations effected by force, 
a more intelligent people accomplished without effort 
by better management. 

If Charles and Mary expected, another dance the 
next evening, they were disappointed. The boat was 
moored to the shore, it is true, but when night came 
the crowd seemed more enclined to conversation and 
singing than to fiddling and dancing. Impromptu re- 
citations and funny stories helped to pass the time, 
and a good deal of enjoyment was extracted from 
scant material. There was nothing formal about the 
way in which they spent their evenings. The crew 
and the employees were all acquainted and met on 
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terms of equality, and as the evenings were fine and 
the moon shone in all its splendor, it was but natural 
that they should all come on deck, and just as natu- 
ral that each one should do his part toward enter- 
taining the crowd. 

To the Morrils all that seemed very strange, for they 
had always lived among a people educated with 
entirely different views. Their experience on board 
was their first lesson in the habits of individuals who 
had been taught to unite their forces so as to secure 
the greatest amount of enjoyment, instead of separa- 
tely engaging in a competitive fight for wealth with 
the resulting^ disregard of its influence upon the feel- 
ings and character of the contestants. 

Life in Socioland, while not entirely robbed of its 
pains and difficulties, was made as bright as possible 
and all innocent pleasures cultivated and given as 
much consideration as the seemingly more important 
business transactions and material enterprises. While 
to the owner of an American boat, the only object 
to be considered would be a quick trip and a success- 
ful money venture, to these people it was just as im- 
portant that every one on board should enjoy the 
trips and feel happy on the way. 

The morning of the third day, the boat reached the 
entrance of the gorge which was to lead them to Spen- 
cer. Some thirty miles before they had left the broad 
j»iver on which S. is built, and entering the lesser 
Numali, had turned in the direction of Socioland. 

Informed of the beauty of the scenery, our friends 
took their station on the upper deck, and for the many 
hours it took the boat to fight its way against the 
rushing water, kept their places entranced by the sights 
which met their view at every turn. High rocky walls 
towering one thousand feet over the water, fringed at 
the top with a luxuriant vegetation, were succeeded > 
by miu|ature lakes, dotted with islands covered with 
palm trees and a wilderness of vines and flowers. At 
times the current was so strong that the boat seemed 
to recede before the foaming waters, but still it would 
slowly make its way, and taking advantage of every 
stiil place, it steadily neared lake Norlay. 
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Toward the middle of the afternoon the shores lost 
their wild appearance, and the mountains seemed to 
draw farther apart. On the north side level stretches 
commenced to appear, and a little before sundown 
they reached the lake, which spread itself before 
them a thing of beauty and joy forever. 

Ou their right hand rose the precipitous southern 
range, while to their left stretched the valley of 80- 
cioland, bounded in the distance by mountains of no 
mean dimensions, and right before them appeared 
Spencer, with its quays, its fine buildings, and all the 
signs of an advanced civilization. 



- CHAFTEB V. 

IN SPENCER. 

It did not take the Morrils very long to. get settled, 
nor for Charles to find well remunerated work. One 
week from the date of their landing in Spencer, they 
were comfortably located in one of the City Homes, 
and Charles was busy storing goods from the boats 
into the ware-houses. 

The house in which tliey moved was managed very 
differently from those to which they were used in 
America, and I would describe it now for the benefit 
of my readers, if my task had not been much better 
accomplished by Mary in some letters to a friend in 
New York city. These letters, which fell into my 
hands by one of those fortuitous chances which often 
happen to lucky authors, will be given in full in 
some future chapters. 

Thf^ first person ' Charles visited after landing was 
Mr. Bell. The fact that he had received a letter from 
him seemed to give him a claim to his acquaintance, 
and as Mr. Bell was pleased with the young man^s 
appearance, he not only received him courteously, but 
cordially. He introduced him to the Manager of the - 
Home, and after they were comfortably settled, help- 
ed him to find a situation. 
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In a country settled under such different conditions 
from those which obtain in other civilized lands, many 
things seemed odd -to Charles, for he was used to 
competitive methods, and could not understand some 
features in business he noticed. He was as much at 
a loss as a Russian or a Turk would be if they land- 
ed in New York city, for there is as much difference 
between the economic methods evolved by competi- 
tion aipd those evolved by co-operation/ as there is in 
the methods of a republic and those of an autocracy. 

Thus Mr. Bell did not have any trouble to find him 
a suitable position. He did not get rid of him by giv- 
ing him a letter of recommendation to a friend, who 
passed him on to another, nor did he go with him on 
long tramps in different directions. He simply went 
with him to the Bureau of Employment managed by 
the Commonwealth, and there showed him the various 
demands for help, and explained to him the kind of 
labor wanted, the number of hours required each 
day, and the price paid. 

Charles found that, on account of the apprentice 
system, skilled labor was so abundant in Bocioland 
that it did not command a higher price than hard 
manual labpr. In fact the best paid labor was that 
which required the most muscle, and the miners and 
those who graded the streets and roads received the 
highest prices. Charles did not want at that time t<^ 
leave Spencer, and as many men were needed to help 
unload the steamboats, he promptly engaged himself 
for the work at a salary of fifty .cents an hour, to 
work seven hours a day. It was work he was used 
to, and as Mr. Bell explained to him, would be a 
stepping stone to an easier and more responsible po- 
rtion, although probably not bettier remunerated. 

As Charles was warmly thanking Mr. Bell for his 
kindness to him this gentleman answered: 

''You need not feel under any special obligation to 
me, Mr, Morril. Of course I was glad to be of use 
to you, but in so doing I was helping ourselves also. 
Every able-bodied man or woman who comes to So- 
cioland adds to our producing power, and we are 
glad to see them go to work ae boou oui^ \^o^«\\A.^. ^ 
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have clone no more than would have been done by 
any rigjit-mlnded pereon in the Commonwealth." 

And as Charles insisted, he continued : ^^I see our 
conditions are so different from tl^ose of other coun- 
tries that I had better 'explain them to you. In the 
United States, and in all nations under private capi- 
talism, you have two distinct classes which co-operate 
in production. You have the private capitalist who 
owns and controls the' larg:est share of the means of 
production, and the workers who only control their 
own labor, and who depend for employment upou 
some capitalist being able or willing • to give them 
some work to do. As machinery becomes more in use 
and replaces human labor, it becomes more difficult 
to find work for all willing hands, and it is really a 
favor to help a man to find suitable employment. 

^^This unpleasant state of things, which led you to 
leave the United States, is not the result of the will 
of the capitalists, but of inherent defects in the whole 
system. Work is hard to find, not because there is too 
much machinery or too much production, but because 
private capitalism divorces the product from the con- 
sumer. The capitalists, after paying the wage-earners, 
retain into their hands more products than they can 
consume, and the competition among the wage-earners 
prevent them from being sufficiently remunerated to 
obtain possession of the remainder. Private capitalism, 
like war, impoverishes what it feeds upon, and like 
war will ultimately have to be abandoned because 
its success leads to its own destruction. 

^Our system is entirely different Every citizen of 
Sooioland is a nrember of a political organization 
which owns and controls the largest share of the 
means of production, and sees to it that what is pri- 
vately owned is so distributed that no citizen can 
appropriate more products than he can dispose of to 
the advantage of the community. By so doing we in- 
sure an adequate consumption for all we can produce, 
and as a natural result there is no difficulty to furnish 
every man with work. 

^Nor has a competitive manufacturer any special 
interest to find employment for the artisan who has 
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been displaced by the Improvement in the means of 
production, and if he "finds or gives him work he has 
placed him under obligation, bat every intelligent 
man knows that it is for his interest to find occupa- 
tion for his partner, that his own work may be light- 
ened and their joint production increased. 

^And in a sense you see, Mr. Morril, we are all part- 
ners here, and it is for our common interest that you 
should find work as soon as possible. 

'^And work is never lacking here, for the same sys- 
tem of public co-operation which makes it for our 
interest to find you work, keeps u*s from suffering from 
these periodical gluts of over-production which afflict 
all other civilized countries. For being partners and 
joint-owners of the production, the more we produce 
the more we consume, and the demand for labor is 
commensurate to our collective powers of enjoyment." 

This short explanation of Mr. Bell fell in good soik 
The one economic question which had come home to 
Charles in the last few months was that of the em- 
ploym^t of the idle workers. 

While walking the streets of New York he had 
seen enough to realize that there nlust be something 
wrong in a system which compels men to go hungry 
and ill-clad while stores and warehouses were filled 
to overflowing with food and clothing. 

What the trouble was he could not discover, but 
now Mr. Bell had given him the key to the problem, 
and as time passed he saw more clearly the truth of 
what he had heard, that the increasing ownership of 
the means of production by private capitalists must 
eventually destroy the very prosperity which it is 
expected to promote. 

In outward appearance Spencer did not differ ma- 
terially from any American city. Wide streets, with 
a row of trees on eac*h side, cut each other at right 
angles, but Charles did not find the usual contrast 
between the fashionable quarters and the homes of 
the poor. In vain did he look for the palaces of Fifth 
Avenue or the squallor of the east side. There were 
many fine edifices, but they were all public property. 
Several handsome theatres^ with readiw^ \ooxcka» ^\i^ 
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libraries in the basement. One magaifleent building:, 
which turned out to be the Bank of Spencer, and 
where he found eventually that almost all the finan- 
cial business of the city was transacted. Several City 
Homes, such as the one where th^y had found such 
pleasant lodgings. Some neat Club-houses, surrounded 
by shrubs and flowers. A gallery of paintings, an art 
museum and a museum of natural history, set in the 
centre of a small but neat park nearly in the heart 
of the city. Such were the buildings which attracted 
the attention of our friends as they became acquaint- 
ed With their new surroundings. Besides these public 
buildings, the sides of the streets were lined with 
pretty houses, set in well-kept and neat yards, and 
evidently built for convenience and comfort, and not 
for the gratification of vulgar tastes. 

Charles missed the bustle and activity of a com- 
mercial city. Knowing Spencer to be the receiving 
and distributing point for all the foreign goods used 
in Socioland, he expected to find it a New York on 
a small scale, with its streets filled with busy crowds 
and encumbered with drays of all kinds. 

But no such spectacle presented itself to his eyes. 
Scattered all over the city were retail stores, none 
very large, but everyone well supplied with necessary 
goods. Near the lake a few ^stores dealt in special ar- 
ticles such as the average merchant does not care to 
keep, but not a sign of a wholesale store could he see. 
Socioland does not do business that way, and avoids 
as much as possible the waste and expense which 
competition entails upon less civilized nations. 

Near the lake and close to the wharf stood a row 
of large, handsome fire-proof buildings, erected to re- 
ceive all the goods, either imported or ready to export. 
Back of these buildings can the railroad, so as to load 
the cars direct from them. A little nearer the city 
another large building was used as a sample room, 
and there all the customers made tlieir selections and 
gave their orders. Thus the business which in other 
countries is carried on by hundreds of different firms, 
was in Socioland carried by one firm, and this simple 
fact had been sufficient to change the appearance of 
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a whole city. Although a very large amount of busi- 
ness was transacted every day, it was all done on a 
very restricted space and without in any way affect- 
ing the balance of the community. , 

How great a change it made in the methods of 
doing business, Charles only found out when he had 
been in Bpencer sometime, and had worked in these 
warehouses long enough, to understand the nature of 
the transactions. He then found that all over Socio- 
land, at convenient points, were distributing centers, 
where just such warehouses had been located, each 
containing a supply of every article the people might 
desire to buy. These warehouses, with their connect- 
ing sample rooms, were kept supplied from Spencer, 
and almost every day sent in their orders which were 
shipped to them direct. Thus the Spencer houses were 
never glutted with goods and the circulation was al- 
ways in ^ healthy state. A long experience and a 
careful study of the normal needs of the people en- 
abled the Managers to order the goods in such amounts, 
and at such times as they would be taken off their 
hands, and no fear of competition or desire of specu- 
lation ever led them into premature purchases. 

One result of this policy impressed Charles greatly. 
He was not a philosopher, but he kept his eyes open 
and sometimes drew some shrewd conclusions. 

While in New York, he used to wonder what the 
civilized world was coming to with its system of com- 
petitive distribution. He could see that the cramped 
condition of the city made it more and more difficult 
to transact business there, and yet the advantages 
offered to buyers by an almost unlimited choice and 
by the competitive eagerness of the merchants were 
so great, that the larger the distributing centers be- 
came, the greater the influx of people eager to get 
the best and cheapest bargains. 

Under these conditions what was the end to be? He 
could not even suggest an answer. Probably overgrown 
cities like London, reaching their ten millions inha- 
bitants, polluting the moral and physical atmosphere, 
and making the conditions of health and happiness 
more and more difficult. 
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And lo! these people had unwittingly found the so- 
lution of the difficulty, for with their system the 
huyer had no special inducement to trade in one 
place more than in another. The choice was just the 
same in all the distributing centers and the price was 
no longer affected by the competition among sellers. 
Bea- ports became only distributing stations, with no 
more commercial importance than a railroad crossing. 
Instead of half a dozen cities monopolizing the 
wholesale trade, as in the United States, to the great 
advantage of those who have pre-empted the best lo- 
cations in them, and to the great detriment of the 
remainder of the population, under the Socioland sys- 
tem, there would be thousands of distributing centers, 
located wherever they were needed, each giving an 
equal choice of goods at uniform prices. 

For in Socioland, no difference in the price is made 
on account of expenses incurred by near or far 
transportation, for it is the tendency of all public co- 
operation to simplify accounts and also to equalize 
chances, because experience has shown that they both 
have a tendency to increase public prosperity. 

Before I bring this chapter to a close, I must des- 
cribe their system of street cars. Three lines run in 
the length of the city, one in the centre and two near 
the edges. Four more run across the town, thus plac- 
ing each portion within easy reach. The cars are large 
and comfortable, and instead of conductors have re- 
ceptacles for the money placed at convenient distances; 
and in reach of the passengers. Over these hung notices 
reading thus: "Fare two cents for one trip and con- 
nections. This car belongs to the people and is run 
for their benefit We trust you. Prove worthy of the 
Trust." At each end of the car, over the 'door, is hung 
a large dial, and printed upon it are the names of the 
cross streets and important places passed on the trip. 
A needle on the dial, automatically moved by the 
running gear, travels in unison with the car, and al- 
ways points to the exact spot reached, thus keeping 
the passengers informed of their present location. By 
this simple method much anxiety is 'avoided, and the 
need of a conductor greatly diminished. 
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And now that I have somewhat introduced to my 
readers the home of our friends, and given some idea 
of the spirit which exists there, I will take up again 
the narrative of their livefi^, first giving some of Mary's 
impressions as found in a letter to her friend Amy, 
in which the readers will find some more information 
upon the new conditions in which they found them- 
selves. 



CEAFTEB VL 

MARY'S LETTERS. 
I. 

Spencer, Socioland, Africa. 

June 10, 19—. 
My dear Amy: 

We have now reached this place which is to be 
our home for I think a long time, and we are fairly 
settled and feel quite pleased at getting into regular 
ways again. And yet our traveling was very pleasant 
and restful, especially coming right after the weary- 
some last months we had in New York. Yes, it was 
interesting and gladdening to see and hear so much 
that was new to us, and I felt almost sorry when our 
traveling days came to an end, and would have asked 
nothing better than to keep up that kind of life for 
.a while longer. 

But still we are not sorry to have settled down 
again, for here as well as in our traveling we see new 
sights, learn of new methods of working and hear 
constantly such unusual opinions expressed on almost 
every subject that we cannot but learn, while at the 
same time we wonder at most all we see. 

I suppose you will want to know where we are set- 
tled, how living, etc. And I intend to tell you all, for 
you cannot make any true guess about our new mode 
of life. 

To commence at the beginning, I will tell you that 
on arriving in Spencer we went to a hotels Inteadvw^g, 
to stay there a few days until we qoxxYOl ^o \.q \>«:i\^'e»^- 
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keeping. Charles of course meant to find occupation 
of some kind as soon as possible, and we wanted a 
house within reasonable distance of his work. 

But we had not been here long when our plans for 
^ the future took an entirely different turn from what 
we had expected. The very next morning Charles went 
out to look around and see people, and on coming 
back to the hotel he asked me Without preliminaries 
how I would like, instead of renting a house, to 
go and live in a Home? "Why Charles, I wouldn't 
like it at all! What do you mean?** I asked. "I know 
we are not rich, but we are not so poor but that we 
can pay for our rooms." For I thought, as you may 
too, that he was thinking of some charitable institu- 
tion where we might be taken in, at least until we 
had replenished our purses which by this time were 
getting rather empty. 

But Charles laughed, for it wasn't that at all. It 
was going to live in a kind of tenement house wheros 
we would pay for our rooms and keep house if we 
wished. "It would be much cheaper, I am told, than 
renting a house," Charles explained, "and then we 
would have a chance of getting better acquainted 
with the people, who, so far as I have seen are very 
sociable." Well, that was certainly very reasonable and 
when Charles proposed our going together to visit one 
of those Homes, I was quite willing* and got ready 
right away, and went to one not far off and in sight 
• of the lake, for Charles said his work would likely 
be oil the wharf, and he had already been introduced 
to the Manager of that particular Home. i 

On reaching the place we found ourselves in front 
of a large, fine building, occupying a whole square on 
the street, over the front door of which was written . 
in large letters ^City Home', so there was no mistaking 
it. As we went in the wide hall whose door was open, 
an elderly gentleman came out of an office on the 
right, and recognizing Charles, who immediately in- 
troduced me, he greeted us kindly and inquired if he 
could be of any assistance to us, adding ''I shall be 
pleased to do what I can for you." 

So Charles stated our errand, saying that we were 
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strangers to everything. "And," added he, "we .have 
heard of these City Homes as places where we could 
live comfortahly, cheaper than elsewhere, and we 
would like to see *youT rooms and hear your terms." 
"Certainly," replied the Manager, "I shall he very 
happy to show you not only the vacant apartments 
but also over the building, that you may get a cor- 
rect idea of how the establishment is planned and 
managed." And then he took us into the room which 
he had just left, which was a large waiting room 
with plenty of comfortable seats and no lack of light 
from the many windows. His office was at the back 
of that, being also a roomy, well lighted and cozily 
furnished room, and opposite those two, oii the other 
side of the spacious hail, were a reception room and 
a library whose walls were actually lined with well 
filled book shelves. "These rooms" said the Manager 
"are always open to th6 inmates of the Home and to 
their visitors. The other sitting room next my office 
is where I receive any one who wants to see me, or 
where people stop till I am at liberty to wait on them." 

Then we went through a paved inside court, around 
which . the house is built, and at the back of the 
building we saw the long dining room on one side 
and the kitchen and pantry on the other. Everything 
was neat, and although there were a number of girls 
and women working in the kitchen, getting ready for 
supper I suppose, there was no confusion anywhere. 
As we came out into the Court again I remarked 
that they must have a great many boarders If it took 
so many servants to do the cooking. 

"Oh I" said the Manager smiling, "those are not 
servants that you saw. They are jpembers of families 
who rent apartments here and who prefer to eat at the 
Home table to keeping house by themselves. It lessens 
their expenses considerably for they only have to pay 
their share of the actual cost of the food, but then 
the -women help in turn to do the necessary work. 
If after seeing our Home you conclude to take rooms 
here you have the privilege of choosing between do- 
iug your own housekeeping and sharing in the work 
and expenses of the Home kitcVien.''^ 
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All this was news to us, and sounded a little strange 
for it 'seemed to me a good deal like working in a 
hotel and I did not care to do that. But I didnH say 
so, and the Manager led us to the center of the yard 
where was a tall, square tower which had connection 
with the upper (Stories of the building by iron bridges 
built across. I wondered what it meant, but before I 
could ask^we had entered the tower and I found that 
there was an elevator in it, which the Manager said 
would take us to the upper floors, and sure enough 
we stopped at the bridge of the second floor where 
we got out and walked over to the gallery which runs 
around the building. I then noticed that the elevator 
connects with each floor of the house by four bridges, 
one to each side of the square c6urt, and those bridges 
lead to the galleries which run around each story; 
also on those galleries there are stairways, so that the , 
people are independent of the elevator. 

Again this was to us a new way of building and ma- 
naging, and was rather bewildering to me, and I won- 
dered if, should we come to live here, I would be 
able to And my way in and out or up and down. But 
I can say that after the first day, I've had no diffi- 
culty in getting to the kitchen and back to our rooms. 

Well, the Manager showed us some empty apart- 
ments on diflferent floors, some had only three rooms, 
and corner apartments, though they had not more than 
five rooms, were much larger and of course command- 
ed a much better view of the lake. But I noticed that 
every room, back as well as front, had large windows 
affording plenty of light and ventilation, and the front 
windows opened to the floor and had pretty little 
balconies outside. On many of these balconies J could 
see pots of flowers^ and some of them had creepers 
intertwining in the fancy railing, making the place 
look very home-like. 

I said as much to the Manager and he answered: 
"Yes, it is not only home -like, but is, what we want 
it to be, a real home to the families that live under 
its roof. Each one can exercise their taste and jud- 
gment, and consult their means "about making their 
own private home as comfortable, attractive and richly 
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furnished as they please, and most of our lodgers love 
flowers and eultivate them as you see." 

After seeing all the Manager ' could show us, and 
more too, for we s4w many of the inmates about, sit- 
ting in the galleries, and going up and down stairs, 
we thanked our guide who had so kindly given us 
all the information we needed and went back to the 
hotel talking all the way of what we had seen and 
learned. 

Then when we were in our room Charles said: 
**Mary, what do you think of the idea of eating with 
the Home people?" I knew by that question that he 
wanted to try it, but I wasn't sure that I would like 
it, for it would bring me continually in contact with 
strangers about the work, and I said as much to him. 
"Why," he answered, "that's the very reason why I 
think we might try it, because we shall learn more 
of these people's ways and will know them better if 
we live with them than if we set up housekeeping 
by our two lone selves." 

Of course there was truth in what Charles said, and 
though I dreaded^ a little to go about that big kit- 
chen and dining room, I told him I was willing to 
try and added : "Then Charles, if we go to that Home 
do let's try to get that apartment of five rooms on the 
second floor, I liked it so much, and then if we 
shouldn't keep on boarding we would have enough 
room to do all our housekeeping." 

*-All right, little woman;" he said, "I guess we will 
be able to afford it, especially as we shall be econo- 
mizing in other directions. We'll just sleep on this, 
and if to-morrow we're in the same mind, I'll go and 
engage those rooms and we'll settle down as soon as 
we can get the necessary things together." 

And as the next day didn't change Charles' mind, 
and I had no new objection to bring forward, he went 
and secured the cozy apartment I wanted, and then 
we went together to get our furniture. The prices of 
everything were very reasonable, and we might have 
been tempted to buy a good deal, but we restrained 
ourselves and only got what was necessary to fuc- 
nish our bedroom and a sitting room, av\<i \>^ *3.\iA \i^ 
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as we need it we can furnish our other rooms. Two 
of them can be used as bedrooms if we should ever 
be so fortunate as to have friends come and stay with 
us, or one can be bedroom and the other dining room 
if we want to do our copking, and the last is the 
kitchen in which we found what- is in every apart- 
ment, a stove, refrigerator, table, and a couple of chairs, 
so you see we are partly set up in that direction. 

We have now been here a week, and I must say that 
I am better satisfied than I had at first expected to be. 
Every one has been so kind that we feel they are 
friends and don't look upon us as intri^ders. When 
we arrived in the Home, the Manager introduced us 
to several people on the same floor as ourselves, "your 
neighbors," he said, "and ^ou'll meet more of our folks 
at dinner and I will then present you to the house- 
keeper who has been notified of your coming. But 
to-day," he said turning to me, "you needn't think 
of going to the kitchen, I'm sure you'll have enough 
to do fixing up your room^." 

Which we certainly did. Chajles wasn't to go to 
work for two days yet, so I haj his help putting 
down matting and putting up the bed, hanging up 
curtains and the few pictures and photographs we 
had brought with us, and doing a lot of little jobs 
that had to be done. 

And by night we had succeeded in making our new 
home look real cozy, and it was with a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction that we looked around on our 
new belongings. "I think I shall like it here, Charles," 
I said as I leaned on the arm of the chair in which 
he was sitting, "just look at the view out of that 
window, isn't the lake beautiful? It's on that account 
I wanted these rooms, so as to always see the lake, 
the sight of it is really refreshing." 

"So it is," said Charles, suddenly pulling me down 
in his lap, "and I hope you will like it and be happy 
here, but I think just now we are in need of more 
substantial refreshment, in the shape of supper, so 
let's clean up and go down." And after a parting 
hug which told me that he was perfectly happy, we 
made ourselves presentable and went to supper which 
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was a very lively meaL Afterwards I had a few words 
with the housekeeper who ii a good looking middle 
aged woman, who told me that next morning after 
breakfast I might come to the kitchen and my share 
of work would be allotted to me. 

And now I am fairly launched with the workers 
of this Home, and have gotten over the dread I had 
of being alone in a strange place. But I cannot in 
one letter tell you of all my new surroundings, so, 
dear Amy, you may before long look for another epistle 
from your affectionate friend, 

Mary. 
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A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

The Morrils had not been settled many days in their 
new home when one evening a sharp, quick little knock 
given as if by an impatient hand, was struck at their 
door, and Mary had hardly time to say "Come in," 
before a little girl, perhaps twelve years of age made 
her appearance. 

The new comer was a handsome child. Bright black 
eyes, restless and inquisitive, curly black hair, a high 
forehead and a mobile mouth, surmounted a lithe, but 
spare figure. Her manner was a strange mixture of 
boldness and shyness, as if carried by her impulses 
she was half-ashamed at the results of her actions. 

'^Good evening," she said as she closed the door be- 
hind her. "I am one of your neighbors, and I thought 
I would come and pay you a visit." 

"We are glad you came," said Mary, who took to 
the. child at once. "Sit down and get acquainted with 
us. What is your name, my dear?" 

"Rose Mausfield," answered the. girl. 

"Rose Mansfield, that's la very pretty name," conti- 
nued Mary. "And you say you are one of our neigh- 
bors. Where do you live then?" 

"Oh I not exactly a neighbor. 1 \rfe Vn \)[\\s \\Q>QL'fc%> 
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but not on this floor. But I heard mother speak of 
you, and thought I would like to know people that 
came from so far." With a little laugh, ^'Mama says 
that I am a very wilful little girl, and I am I suppose." 
Hanging down her head and looking at our friends 
from the corner of her eyes with a demure little 
smile on her lips. 

"That is very nice of you," said Mary, "and now you 
must make yourself at home here and tell us all 
about you. Come here to me and give me a kiss." 
And as the girl came impulsively at a run, Mary 
opened her arms and folded her to her bosom. Her 
motherly heart was warmed by the unaffected wa^s 
of the child, and she never forgot the wave of affec- 
tion which passed over her as she received that fir^t 
token of good-will in that strange land. 

Charles had not said anything yet, but had looked 
on much entertained. His nature was different from 
Mary's. Man-like, if his mind and body were busy,^ 
his heart was easily satisfied. But the bright child 
attracted him, and induced by a spirit of mischief, 
and to see what she would do, he said: "And me 
Rose, won't you give me a kiss also?" 

Rose opened wide her large, inquiring eyes' and 
looked at him oarefuUy, as if undecided what to do. 
Finally she frankly went up to him and holding up 
her lips for the desired caress, said : "Yes, I will let 
you kiss me, I think I will like you too." But she 
received the kiss gravely and as a matter of courtesy, 
and going back to Mary, nestled to her, and with a 
sigh of relief, exclaimed: 

"Oh! I am glad I came. I know 111 like you. It is 
so nice to visit people that you like." 

Mary took the child up in her lap and she was soon 
talking unreservedly with her new friends, telling" 
them about herself and her life. She had one brother, 
but he was an apprentice and gone most of the time, 
and a married sister who lived in another Township. 
She went to school part of each day, but had much 
time to spare, and liked to make new friends and to 
visit new places. She had seen Mary down stairs, and 
thought she would like to know her, and to hear her 
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talk about other con a tries and other people, and too 
impatient to wait the slow process of acquaintance 
through her parents, had decided to act for herself 
and visit them in their rooms. 

This visit was the beginning of a long and intimate 
acquaintance, and Rose played at a future time an 
important part in the drama of their lives, but that 
was several years later. For the present she became 
a bright ray in Mary^s existence, whose motherly 
heart found a resting place in the child's' affection. 
Her constant visltrt were always a pleasure and made 
a pleasant diversion in her life. 

But with the waywardness of youth, and the innate 
mobility of her nature, Rose soon manifested a pre- 
dilection for Charles' society. In the first' place, her 
mind was better satisfied when it came in contact 
with the more active and better stored mind of dfaarles 
than with the placid and somewhat every-day thought 
which at that time made up the whole of Mary's 
intellectual life, and she delighted to hear Charles 
talk of the adventures and great achievements of 
noted Americans, and would have enjoyed to take 
hier part in the exciting life of the American people. 
She was also, unknown to herself, a born fiirt, and 
fond of men's society, and as her nature developed 
from the child into the woman, Charles' strong virility 
had a positive, if unconscious attraction for her. But 
these elements developed slowly, and for many years 
nothing in Rose's conduct caused any pain to either 
of our friends. On the contrary, she was a source of 
great pleasure to them, and was soon looked upon in 
the light of a younger sister. 

One of Rose's favorite diversions was to act, and she 
had quite a gift in that direction. Hers was the true 
artist temperament, well calculated to give her no- 
toriety and to satisfy her love of excitement, but not 
conducive to that self-control which is the best gua- 
rantee of happiQess in our every-day life. 

'Already at that time she was a member of an ama- 
teur company, made up of the brightest youths of the 
community, and engaged in helping to act out yla^^ 
where she often took a leading part. 
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With her -strong taste for histrionics, she soon wanted 
to know, on that first visit, ahout the theatres of 
America, and was very much surprised when she 
found out that it was an expensive amusement whl^h 
the poor could seldom afford. 

'^Why!" she said, '4t costs nothing here. All the 
theatres are free.'' 

'^Is that so?'' exclaimed Charles, who did not un- 
derstand that way of doing husiness. ^^And then who 
pays th^ expenses? For it costs money to give plays.** 

^I don't know," she answered, ^^I never thought of 
that The Township, I suppose. We have a Manager 
of Entertainments, and he sees ahout all these things." 
Turning to Charles, "Do you play?" 

"What do you mean?" he answered teasingly. "Play 
base-ball or play on an instrument?" 

"No!'^ she rejoined impatiently. "Aren't you stupid? 
Play in plays, of course. Because if you do and the 
Manager finds it out, he wiU call on you and ask you 
to Join a company. He always does, you know." 

"Oh !" said Charles, "that's the way it's done, is it? 
You have no regular company then. All amateurs?" 

"Yes, that's it All common people. Some play, some 
sing, others recite. But all those who can do some- 
thing are expected to do their part I sing a little, 
but" rapturously "I love to play best" 

Mary patted her on the cheek and asked when she 
would play next, for surely they would go and see her. 

"Oh I next week, and I am to be the leading lady, 
and you must be sure to come and come early so as 
to get good seats. It is a lovely play witii lots of fun 
in it," and her eyes sparkled. "And there are some 
beautiful dances, just like this." And the lively child 
jumped off Mary's lap, and commenced to skip and 
dance, humming a tune at the sam^ time. 

She soon got out of breatii, and resuming her place, 
continued: "We are all children you know, the old- 
est is not yet fourteen and we cannot play like grown 
foiit^, but it is very nice all the same and the theatre 
is alw^ays full. We have one little fellow, William 
Tuesla y? who always amuses the house, he is so funny. 
He is just so high," showing off with her hands, "and 
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he is so fat, just as fat as can be, with big red cheeks, 
and when fixed up he looks oh! so important Oh! 
my ! to see him stmt about one would thiif k he owned 
the whole house. People"' cannot help laughing at 
him, but he don^t know it, and he has so much dig- 
nity he, never even smiles." With a sigh. "I wish I 
could keep from laughing, but I never can. If t look 
at the audience and I see some one I know smiling, 
I am sure to smile also. Too bad, isn^t it?" 

And she looked at Mary with such a pitiful face 
that Mary could not help laughing herself. 

"There," she said with a pout. "^You are laughing 
at me now. I do not believe ril like yon one bit." 
But her moods were like April weather. Bain and 
sunshine chased each other so fast that neither of 
them held sway very loug. 

"Oh !" and her face was all smiles, "but the music, 
it is delicious, and all young boys too. It is the. Ju- 
venile Band of Spencer, avd no one is allowed to re- 
main in it after they are sixteen years of agew» But 
they play beautifully all the same. And Thomas Lest, 
he is nearly fifteen, and he leads the band. He is a 
4arlin^, I tell you." And her eyes fell and she assum- 
ed the demure and modest expression of a young girl 
who casually mentions her first beau. 

"Ah!" said Charles, "does the wind blow that way? 

I want to see that Thomas, I know I shall be jealous 

of hiin. But bah! He may be a good musician, but 

I know he is as plain as plain can be. Now, come, 

» he is not nearly as good-looking as I?" 

Bose looked at Charles critically, as if taking stock 
of his good points. "I don't know," she said* "You 
are a good-looking man." Charles stood up and made 
her a bow, and then straightened himself as if for 
inspection. "But Thomas is not plain at all." 

"O! come," said Charles, "you know he has got no 
mustache," twirling his own with that self-satisfied 
air which the possessors of that hirsute appendage 
know so well how to assume. "And a boy without a 
mustache, pshaw! they are as insipid as an egg 
without salt." 
Bose' was evidently divided between her a^preciatio\!L 
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of Charles' good looks and her affection for Thomas, 
who, if the^truth must be told, was not distinguished 
for beauty. What was fun for Charles, was pretty 
serious business for her yx)ung and inexperienced 
heart. Finally her affection got the better of her, and 
her eyes filled with tears, and turning to Mary she 
nestled close to her breast, and said: "I don't want 
him to make fun of Thomas and he shan't do it 
while I am here. I am going home." And she would 
have jumped off her Jap if Mary had not held her^ 
and Charles seeing t^hat he had carried matters a 
little too far, quickly made his peac6 by assuring her 
he had no doubt Thomas was the nicest boy in Spen- 
cer, for he had heard of very nice boys who had no 
mustache, though it did not happen often. 

Rose was easily pacified, and the time passed so 
pleasa;ntly that all at once, as she heard the clock 
in the tower strike nine, she jumped off Mary's lap, 
and running for her hat and exclaiming she would 
call again soon, disappeared almost as quickly as she 
had come. 

Soon after, the Morrils made the acquaintance of 
her parents and an appointment was made fov thefh 
all to go together to the theatre the next time Rose 
should appear on the boards. 



CHAFTSR VIII. 

AT THE THEATRE. 

According to previous engagement, the 'following' 
week Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield came early in the eve- 
ning to our friends' rooms, to escort them to the 
theatre. Rose had gone ahead some time before, so as 
to dress and otherwise get ready for her part 

Mr. Mansfield was an odd character. Tall, standing 
over six feet in his stockings, broad of chest, fat and 
of almost gigantic size, for he weighed over two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, he was good nature personided, 
and his merry blue eyes shone with a most benign 
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expression. His large round face, covered with a heavy 
growth of heard which he was too careless to remove, 
denoted the* character of the man. 

Easy-going, without amhition, ever ready to enjoy 
life and to improve every opportunity to pleasantly 
spend his time, yet he was, as Charles soon found 
out,' a well-informed and intelligent man. 

Socioland just suited him. In the competitive and 
stirring atmosphere of the United States he woul4 
have heen miserable, for his was an exceptionally 
peaceable disposition, and he thoroug:hly disliked to 
have to struggle against bis fellow-men. Even here, 
he had not achieved as much success as he deserved,* 
and was satisfied to live out his days in a City Home, 
working moderately to supply his wants. But on the 
other hand, the many opportunities offered by the 
Commonwealth for intellectual enjoyment and social 
intercourse satisfied his mind, and if he had not ac- 
cumulated worldly wealth, he was a happy and well- 
informed man. His was the encephalic-lymphatic 
temperament — intellectual and indolent — and it was 
delightful to a man of his character to be able to turn 
over to society a part of the burden entailed upon 
mankind by the problem of the struggle for existence. 

As is usually the case, he had man led a woman 
of an entirely different temperament, and it was easy 
to see where Rose had got her quick and changing 
disposition. Mrs. Mansfield was tall and slendtr, ner- 
vous and impulsive, with restless and expressive black 
eyes. They were a well-matched couple, for each was 
the complement of the other. He perfectly satisfied 
in all circumstances, forever preaching to her the 
gospel of enjoyment and the advisability of easy 
adaptation to all our surroundings, while she, more 
dittirult to please, often chafed against his indolent 
natur?, but yet in her inmost heart admired him as 
a wise man and a deep philosopher, and could but 
acknowledge that if she was more like him she would 
be happier, and their life much more pleasant. 

Rose was her father's darling, and he was proud of 
her and of her acting, and it was a great pleasure 
for him to take our friends to see het ^V^^ . \1 \v>^ 
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was not ambitious for himself, he was for her, and it 
gratified him ^eeply to see her appreciated. 

It was early when they made their apj)earance at 
the Morrils, for they wanted to reach the theatre in 
time to secure good seats, and they knew that many 
would be of like mind. Mary was not quite ready 
when they arrived, for her work that week was in 
the afternoon, and she had been busy with the sup- 
per. The Mansflelds had not visited them yet in their 
rooms, but Mr. Mansfield was not a man to stand 
long on ceremony. He had no sooner shaken hands 
than he fell in a chair, which ^lot used to such treat- 
fnent, creaked under him. 

"Out!" he said, "I declare I do not know what I am 
coming to, I believe I am getting heavier and lazier 
all the time, and it is getting pretty hard work to 
carry so much fat wher^ ver I go." 

**Now, now Henry, li'W you do talk," remonstrated 
Mrs. Mansfield. What will Mrs. Morril think of you?" 

''Keep cool, Sallie," r « tor ted Mr. Mansfield, "and do 
not ask me to put on company manners. We are not 
making a formal call. Our friends will soon find that 
there is not much style about me, and you need not 
try to hide it from them. But," with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ''what else can you expect of such a big 
specimen of humanity. Ah I how I deceived you Sal- 
lie. Too bad, isn't it?" 

And turning to Mary who was showing Mrs. Mans- 
field to a chair: "I hope your husband will not turn 
out such a fraud, Mrs. Morril. When Sallie and I 
married, I was a tall, slender youth, not bad looking 
either, and she thought she was making quite a match. 
Poor girl! I soon began to grow fat and lazy, and it 
almost broke her heart. But I did not do it on pur- 
pose, I assure you. Ah ! these men, these men, there 
is no trusting them." And he chuckled to himself. 

Mary excused herself for a few minutes, and soon 
reappeared ready for the evening, and they all started 
to walk to the theatre which was not very far from 
their lodgings. 

Charles was attracted by Mr. Mansfield, and walked 
with him, conversing on the way. Once seated, he 
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found himself in a spacioas bnildingf with comfort- 
able seats, and all the conveniences found in first-class 
theatres. As his eyes roameid over the building, Mr. 
Mansfield who was seated next to him remarked: 

"Pretty nice building, isn't it?" 

'^Yes,'' answered Charles. "And I must say that I 
am surprised to see it so handsomely decofated. It 
must have cost a good sum of money, and it does not 
9eem to me in accord with what I understand to be 
the policy of your people to spend so much for orna- 
ment. I had an idea that here you were all for com- 
fort and nothing for show." 

"Oh! you are mistaken. We like to have things 
look nice as well as anybody. What we object to is 
to have only a few be able to have nice things. So, 
as we are not all rich enough to have fine houses, 
it is on our public buildings that we gratify our tastes 
and we never grudge the money for them. Otherwise 
the love of the beautiful in architecture would soon 
(die out, for we have no other chance to cultivate it" 

**That is true," remarked Oharles. "You have no ci- 
tizens rich enough to build million dollar houses, as 
is done in other countries. And come to think of it, 
you have no churches even, those monuments of the 
taste of the most aesthetic of other nations." 

"No, we have not,, but our theatres take their place. 
Do you know, Mr. Morril, that in a sense they are 
our places of worship?" 

"Oh ! no, not that," rejoined Charles. "I can under- 
stand that they are places of recreation and of social 
enjoyment, but surely you do not connect them with 
any religious devotion. Unless," and his eyes twinkled, 
a little, "you agree with some of our ministers that 
the theatres are the portals of Hell, and are devoted 
to the worship of His 8atanic Majesty. You do not 
believe any such doctrine, I suppose?" 

"No, not much," answered Mr. Mansfield. "But ac- 
cording to our belief theatres are places of worship 
all the same. You see, we worship happiness here. 
The more happiness the better. Then if we build 
houses especially devoted to enjoyment, are they not 
places of worship? To be sure thty^ av^." 
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''Yes, that's so," replied Charles. "I had not thought 
of it in that way. At home, you see, religion and 
every-day life are kept so strictly apart that we never 
think of connecting religion with worldly pleasures. 
A church is the temple of God, and a theatre the 
house of the devil. The saints manage the church and 
the sinners manage the theatre. It is true things are 
getting a little mixed, even there, and it is every day 
becoming more difficult to tell a church from a the-^ 
atre or a saint from a sinner.'' 

^'Hey !" said Mr. Mansfield, looking at Charles quiz- 
zingly. ''The theatres getting holy, and the sinners 
reforming themselves?" 

*'No, not that I know of," rejoined Charles. "It is 
the other way. The churches are aping the theatres 
and stealing their best drawing cards and the saints 
are beginning to act dreadfully like the sinners. I 
do not know" and Charles' face assumed an appear- 
ance of unusual reflection "but that the worship of 
happiness is extending even there, and that the main 
difference between them and you is that you acknowl- 
edge it openly, and follow the pursuit of happiness 
more honestly and intelligently." 

While they were talking, a good deal of noise could 
be heard on the other side of the curtain. Shrill 
girls' voices, exclamations of surprise and delight, 
merry laughs, mixed with words of reprehension, as 
if some older person was trying to bring order out of 
confusion. But slowly the noises were hushed, the 
youthful musicians filed in their places, and soon the 
opening strains of the music filled the building. 

The play was a light comedy, with but little plot 
and no exciting scenes, better caleulated for the dis- 
play of merry dances and briglit songs than to call 
out emotional excitement 

In the first scene, which represented a country kit- 
chen. Rose acted the pa^t of a housekeeper, getting 
ready for the reception of some friends just from the 
city. In a short dress, with sleeves rolled up, and as- 
suming a demure expression, she looked real pretty 
and sweet. As she came in, her eyes roamed over the 
house, and as she met thdse of her parents and friends, 
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two dimples formed in her cheeks and she cast her 
eyes to the ground, but she soon recovered her com- 
posure and entered into the spirit of the play. 

Half a dozen actors played the leadinjg: parts, w^ile 
twenty or more took part in the songs and dances. 
One little girl, disguised as an old woman, made a 
very funny appearance and caused much merriment. 
MTilliam Tueslay was there as a young dude from 
the city, and Charles had a special eye for Thomas 
the musician, who proved to be a heavy built, sturdy 
lad, evidently much enamored with Rose, and who 
bad some^ifficulty to keep his mind properly balanc- 
ed between his admiration for his lady-love and his 
devotion to his music in which he seemed quite pro- 
ficient. 

While Charles enjoyed the play, he could well see 
that it was not fine acting as the art is understood, * 
and he wondered if first-class acting could be attain- 
ed under the system adopted by the Commonwealth. 
80 when the curtain went down, after a few words 
to Mr. Mansfield complimentary of Rosens playing, he 
asked him if he thought that Sopioland had brought 
out as high a class of actors as it 'W^ould have done 
under the system adopted in other countries. 

^^You ask me a hard question, Mr. Morril,'' he re- 
plied, '^for we have no data for comparison, and it 
must be a matter of guess work. But even supposing 
that we had not, there are many other things to be 
taken into consideration, and we have many reasons 
for preferring the plan we have adopted. 

^*It is our policy here to make all kinds of enjoy- 
ments as free as possible, so as to bring them within 
the reach of all. Just as you open year churches to 
all comers, so do we open the doors of our theatres 
and concert rooms, and if we had to hire private 
companies at high prices our entertainments would 
be much curtailed. Thus if your system induces some 
persons to devote their whole life to acting, and if 
«they can reach a higher degree of perfection, it alsp 
prevents a large portion of the public from witness- 
ing their efforts and reaping benefits from them. 

"And the result is that you have a lat^e ^^tlWovi ^1 
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the population, who have' never seen a flrst-class play- 
in their life, and have only attended the lower 6lass 
of public entertainments, while here all our citizens 
are familiar with the best plays which liave been 
produced in all other lands. Is it not better to havo 
a little less excellence and to have the advantage of 
dramatic representation diffused through' all the 
people, than to aim so high for the benedc of a pri- 
vileged class?" 

'•Yes, it is true," answered Charlei$. "And I for one 
can find no fault with your policy. In New York we 
could seldom go to the theatre, and then had to take 
the poorer and cheaper seats. I tell you, Mr. Mans- 
field, it often vexed me sorely when I went with 
Mary, and she was eager to hear and see the play, 
and we had to take back seats while the best places ' 
were taken by persons to whom play-going was such 
an old story t^at they paid little or no attention to 
what took place on the stage, and even acted some- 
times so as to keep us from hearing what was said." 

'''I can understand that," continued Mr. Mansfield 
^'but there is another objection to the system of other 
countries. Acting being there a money-making busi- 
ness, yom* successful actors command high salaries 
and make large amounts of money. That cannot help 
but have a debasing influence on persons of genius. 
You have read, I suppose, Mr. Morril, of those times 
when authors and actors fawned upon kings and 
noblemen, that they might receive pensions or other 
rewards for the work ot their brains. Your civiliza- 
tion has reached a point beyond that, and your au- 
thors no longer dedicate their bjoki^ to men in power 
to insure their success. But you measure ail things by- 
mo ney, which is nearly as Dad. A great singer^s re- 
putation is measured by the price of the tickets, and 
a lecturer^s fame is worth so many dollars a night 

'•To us it is prostitution and nothing more, and the 
men or women who sell their genius in any form are 
looked down upon with the same contempt as the. 
woman who sells her favors. You may say that these 
persons must live, which is true, but to live they must 
exchange their time for a living, and not their genius 
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for a fortune. The lecturer, for instance, who says:, 
^I must be paid for my time and trouble, and it i& 
^worth ten dollars, bi^t on account of my genius you 
must pay me one hundred dollars,' sells his genius for 
money and puts a low and demoralizing estimate on if. 

^*Mr. Morril,'' and here Mr. Mansfield's expression 
became entirely different from what it was in ordinary 
conYersation, and showed the philosopher and the 
earnest man which underlay his usual carelessness 
and good nature, ^*I really believe that if your great- 
est actor should come here and try to play on the 
same terms on which they usually star it around the 
"world, he would not be able to get an audience. The 
idea of the man thus making merchandise of his 
^eat gift would so disgust us that we would not have 
anything to do with him, while, probably, if he would 
^ome here and play for us, not for the sake of the 
money, but to enable us to appreciate his wonderful 
g^enius, he would find the most appreciative of audi- 
ences, and reap a much higher reward than would 
be possible for him in other countries/' 

As Mr. Mansfield stopped, the curtain was rising 
for the second act, and showed an entirely different 
scene. Bose and her friends Vere enjoying themselves 
in the country. A truly festive scene it represented, 
and the youthful actors seemed to enjoy it as much 
as if it was real. SoDg?, dances, games that seemed 
taken out of real life, delighted the eyes of the spec- 
tators. Bose was in her element, and with laughing 
eyes and bright smiles, was the life of the entertain- 
ment. A little by-play between a country admirer 
and William Tueslay, the city dude, furnished the 
wit of the scene and gave Bose a chance to display 
her fine acting powers. She played the flirt to peifec- 
tion and as if to the manner born, and Charles got 
there a slight insight as to her real character. Thomas 
was also a study, and if not exactly jealous, would 
evidently have preferred to be an actor at that precise 
moment. Some of the dances were charming, for young 
children dance with so much more grace than grown 
folks. There is an abandon and self-forgetf ulness which 
charms far beyond the precision oi mavvixW^, 
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The third act ended in the utter discomfiture of the 
city dude, who was entrapped by his country rival 
in one of the awkward positions which are easily 
found on a farm for those not used to an out-door 
Jife. Rose's heart had certainly not been affected by 
the elaborate attentions of her city admirer, and she 
seemed to enjoy his downfall as much as any of her 
friends: 

Charles and Mary enjoyed themselves very much, 
and so expressed themselves to their new friends. It 
was not the acting, nor any special merit in the play, 
although both were good, indeed much better than 
they had expected, but it was the gaiety of the ac- 
tors, the true enjoyment they seemed to find in their 
work, that gave it its greatest charm. It seemed to 
them that they had witnessed a real children's frolic, 
and could not persuade themselves that it was all 
acting. ^ 

As they left the theatre. Rose joined them and walk- 
ed back in their company to the Home. She received 
the congratulations on her acting in a semi-bashful, 
semi-proud manner, and soon after they started, sided 
up to Charles and putting her hand in his, walked 
thus with him all the way. 

Charles bantered her a little about her admirers, 
but she did not seem inclined to tal^. In fact she was 
tired, and the reaction from the excitement had come 
upon her and left her somewhat out of sorts. She 
nestled to Charles because his strength rested her, 
and unconsciously she was seeking the tonic her na- 
ture craved. As they parted at the door, ^iter the 
older people had shaken hands, and bidden each othidr 
goodby, Rose kissed Mary, and of her own accord 
went up to Charles and held up her lips for the 
coveted caress. 

This simple act of the child affected him deeply. 
It was done in such an innocent and confiding man- 
ner. It was no longer the young flirt he had seen au 
hour before, but the little girl craving the affection 
of a friend. 
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CEAFTSB IZ. 

MARY'S LETTERS. 
11. 
Spencer, Socioland, Africa. 

September 26, 19—. 
My dear Amy: 

I would like yery much to make you see all our 
surroundings just as they are, so I am going to try 
to describe eyery thing to you as well as I can, that 
you may know better than I have yet told you, how 
"we lire in this new place which is every day getting 
better known to us, and where we already have made 
several friends, besides a number of pleasant acquaint- 
ances. 

I am sure if you could take a peep at me now, in 
my cozy sitting room, you would say that our lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. It is a delightfully 
warm and genial day, with a soft breeze from the 
lake blowing in at our French windows. I can see 
from where I sit the white sails of many boats, pos- 
sibly some of them are fishermen's boats, for fish 
is abundant. I have before me a vase of sweet 
scented flowers, reminding me of you, and all around 
the room are little knicknacks brought from home, 
making the place cheerful and inviting, where Charles 
and I spend pleasant evenings when we don't go 
elsewhere. 

But I ought to tell you first how I began work here. 
When I went to the kitchen the first time, there was 
a number of women already there, washing dishes 
and cleaning up. Mrs. Ward, was giving directions 
about something, but came to me and said pleasantly : 
*'Well, Mrs. Morril, have you come to help us in our 
kitchen duties? Although as you see we have plenty 
of help, we are always glad to take more." I told 
her I was ready to begin and quite williDg to under- 
take anything that was required of me. And then she 
said: *^I am very glad you and your husband have 
chosen to come and eat with us, toi xa.^ lx\ftXi.^^ \v^\l^'' 
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making a motion of the hand toward -the women 
"and myself are very anxious to hear all we can 
about the United States. It is not often that people 
from your country come here, and when they do they 
generally prefer to keep house by themselres." "Yes," 
I said, >* that's the way in America, as soon as a young 
couple is married they want to go to themselves. 
Homes like this are unknown." "Well, I hope you 
will like it among usi" she went on, "and I don't think 
you will find the work hard, for there are many of 
us to do it, and we change about every week so as 
to avoid tpdiousness in what we have to do." 

And then she told me how part of the people work 
in the morning and part in the afternoon, and the 
following week the order is changed, the morning 
workers taking the plape of the others who in turn 
discharge their duties in the forenoon, thus affording 
each one a chance to have morning and evening leisure. 

I was still in the kitchen where the work had been 
going Qn all the time, when the baker's wagon drove 
up and a quantity of bread of different kinds was 
brought in. I inquired what they had to pay for 
bread, expecting it would be cheaper than in the 
United States, for in all our purchases we had found 
their prices very low, but what was my astonishment 
wheii Mrs. Ward r-eplied: "Nothing." "Nothing!" I 
echoed. "Whf^t do, you mean?" "Why, just that. We 
don't pay for our bread, the Commonwealth gives it to 
us," she answered. "I suppose that is the government," 
I said rather puzzled. "Well, yes, in a way it is," she 
said. But it was such an unheard of thing that a 
government should give the bread to its people, for 
it seems that the whole country gets it free, that I 
had to express my astonishment again and again. 

"So you had never heard that our bread was free?" 
asked Mrs. Ward. "Then perhaps it will also be news 
to you that all our laundrying v^ done without chai'ge 
to us, the Commonwealth bearing all the expenses." 

Now Amy, what do you think of that? All of one's 
washing and ironing being done away from home and 
not one cent to pay, isn't it nice and easy and conve- 
nienV^ "Indeed Mrs. Ward," I told her, "all this is 
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news to me, I don't see where you'll stop if you dd 
so much for the people without their paying any- 
thing." ^'Oh! we haven*t stopped at that,'' she said, 
^^there^s a good deal more that the Conimonwealth 
does for its people, but I can't tell you of it now for 
I am needed elsewhere, but if you come- down this 
eyening to the reception room I can tell you more 
of our customs and you'll tell us of yours." 

^^ And look here, Mrs. Morril," called out one of my 
fellow-workers later on as I was leaving the kitchen, 
**about the washing, have your clothes ready by Tues- 
day morning, that's the day the laundry wagon comes 
to this Home, and you'll have them back on Friday 
as clean and sweet as you could wish." 

So thanking her, and with my mind full of wonder 
at what I had just heard, I went back to our rooms 
to do my own tidying up and await the return of 
Charles who had gone out. How different everything 
from what I was used to ! No washing or ironing 
to do, no breadmaking, why life must be rather easy 
here, I thought; and when I told Charles, he said 
yes indeed, these people are wonderful. And do you 
knowy I found out to-day they have C lub Housf s for 
womep as well as men, a place where they meet to 
talk or visit, or to be quiet and look on, and where 
the people seem to be as much at home as if it be- 
longed to them.^^Howdo you know all that?" I asked, 
**have you been there?" "Yes," he answered ^ "as my 
work does not begin till to-morrow, I walked about 
the town and came across a fine building on which 
was written Club House. People kept going in and 
out, so I went in too, no admittance fee, and found 
some very comfortable rooms. But you'll have to go 
yourself and get a better idea of what a Club House 
is.'* 

And before many days I did go in company with 
Mrs. Mansfield, one of our neighbors. I found as Charles 
had said some very nice parlors, well furnished with 
inviting chairs and lounges, tables for books and 
g^ames and knicknacks, mirrors and pictures on the 
walls, and what I should haVe Qientioned fLc^t^ ft. 
large entrance ball and cloak .room. 
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Mrs. Mansfield introduced me to some ladies who 
were there with their children and their f^ncy work. 
^^What do you think of opr public reception rooms, 
Mrs. Morril?" asked one of them after a while. "It is 
a very fine place," I answered. '^But what is the need 
of it?" ''Why, don^t you see? We can do all our visit- 
ing here, and we don't have to keep up a parlor at 
home for that purpose. Besides we can see so many 
4iiore people at one time than if we went to their . 
houses or waited for them to come to us. The Com- 
monwealth builds our Club Houses and furnishes them 
and keeps them up, and all we have to do is to make 
use of. them for our pleasure and benefit." 

''Yes," said Mrs. Mansfield. "I know many people 
who come here just for a little recreation, and one 
is almost always sure to meet friends here any day. 
All classes are alike made welcome, and from the 
way in which they are patronized I know these Club 
Houses are a good institution." 

And. now that I have been there a few times I say 
so toO; and I do believe that everything is done to 
please the people that can possibly be done. For even 
theatres are free, also concert halls and lecture rooms, 
so that without any expense, one may have all the 
recreation and enjoyment that one needs and* cares 
to have. And we appreciate all this you maybe.sure, 
and make use of all these privileges gladly, for we 
have more leisure to devote to our pleasures than we 
ever had before. The days when I have my after- 
, noons free, Charles and I take long walks together 
in the Parks or by the Lake. 

He always comes home early from his work and 
we can stay out till dark getting back in good time 
to eat supper without disturbing: the arrangements of ; 
the Home. Those walks are a^real pleasure to us, in 
the Parks we meet a great many people out like our- 
selves for* an airing. Some who may have been there 
all the afternoon have hung their hammocks and are 
swinging in the shade, others have books and knit- 
tiag and all around children are playing in a happy 
way. 

Once we came upon a picnic party where were two 
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or three people that we knew, who invited us to join 
them at their supper spread on the grass. We accept- 
ed willingly, and Charles right away went to sit hy 
the prettiest girl in the crowd and began to make 
her laugh by his funny sayings. I took a seat by an 
interQ3ting boy of fourteen or fifteen years. He had 
bis arm in a sling, but jumped up to wait on me and 
supplied me with more sweet things than I could eat. 
*^I suppose it's because you like sweets so well your- 
self that you load me with them?^' I said to him. 
^Yes,*' he answered. ''I like anything sweet to eat or 
kiss. Can't you give jne one after all the goodies I 
brought you?^' Was there ever such impudence? And 
that too when he had never seen me before, and yet 
be wasn't a bold boy. But I didn't answer that and- 
asked him what was the matter with his wrist. And 
he explained that he had hurt It playing base-ball. 
^'But I don't mind," he went on. ^'My side won so 
I can stand this, and besides it will soon be well and 
J. shall play again." ^ . 

And then he asked about American games, and I 
told him of our life there, how different it was and 
all that, until I heard Charles say what a good time 
he was having, adding: ^^It is really a treat I haven't 
often enjoyed." "Why?" asked one of our hosts, "don't 
you have picnics* in America?" "Oh! yes," Charles 
answered, "but my work generally kept me from 
joining such parties. Mary can tell you that she Das 
more cnan once gone to picnics without me because 
my duties were such that I couldn't leave them." 

"Well, you will have plenty of chances to makeup 
for lost lime," said our friend. "And by the way," 
he continued, 'I haven't yet seen either of you at 
our dances. Don't you dance?" "Oh I don't we," replied 
Charles, "you just try us. See how Mary's eyes sparkle 
at the mere mention of a dance." And it did certainly 
make my blood run faster to know that we might go 
to dances wiiere we would meet pleasant people with- 
out having to consider the expense. 

And on the way home, walking with some of the 
party, we learned more and more how much is done 
for the people's enjoyment, that Uiey Vh^a-n^ ^ Oc^ajc^a^ 
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of spending their leisure hours pleasantly, and that 
it is their aim to lit^e happy. 

I believe I haven't told you yet that we have elec- 
tric light all over the building, and hot and cold water 
in every apartment as well as in the Home kitchen, 
so you see everything is convenient. • • 

The Manager, whom we meet every day, is a kind 
and thoughtful man. I hear him often inquiring of 
the different lodgers if there^s anything that needs to 
' be seen to by him, in their rooms. He has the manage- 
ment of the whole house, rents rooms, receives pay- 
ments, makes all purchases, directs the apprentices, 
and settles any difficulties that may arise between 
the members of the Home. 

Often after supper, or when I meet him in the hall 
or gallery, he says in his cheery way: *'Well, Mrs. 
Morril, how about a game of cards to-night?" And as 
I am always willing, he comes up to our room, or 
else we go down to the parlor, and have a real good 
time playing cards with him and any others present 
who care to join. 

The Manager likes us and likes to hear us talk 
about our past life in the United States, but does not 
care to pattern after its ii^habitants, and »really they 
know how to manage things better here, so we cannot 
praise our country as we would, but only wish they 
would improve their ways and give work to every- 
body, and also let them have tunusements fr^e, as 
they do here. , 

And now, dear Amy, I must ('lr»8e.this letter which 
with all its news carries messages of love from Charles 
and myself. I hope to hear from you soon and remain 

your affectionate, 

Mary. 
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A few months after our friends had settled in So- 
cioland, one Saturday afternoon, Charles came home 
in his usual high spirits, and entering the room where 
Mary was at work, and still whistling the refrain of 
a merry waltz, picked her up around* the waist and 
swung her laughingly around the ipom. 

"Stop that, you bad boy,'' cried Mary as half pleas- 
ed, half vexed, she tried to arrest him in his mad 
career. "Stop, I say, don't yoti see how you mess my 
work all up?" 

But Charles pftying no heed to her entreaties, car- 
ried her along until out of breath he^set her back in 
her chair, and pinching her cheek, said: 

"There, little woman, it will stir your blood and do 
you lots of good. Do you know you are getting lazy 
and need a good shaking up?" 

"Well, I got it this time. You area regular bear." 

"Is that so? Pretty good at hugging, you mean. Y ou 
recollect that girl we read about who got hugged by 
a bear once in the mountains, and said no boy could 
please her after that? Had got spoiled by such a splen- 
did hug. Guess I could have satisfied her, hey!" 

And Charles laughed a good hearty laugh, at the 
same time stretching himself to his full height, and 
extending his arms with clenched hands 'in the pride 
of his manly strength. 

"You are getting awful strong, that's a fact," said 
Mary dubiously as if undecided if it was to be desired. 
'And tlie worst of it is that you are getting headstrong 
also. I shall soon be getting afraid of you." 

The fact was that Mary's gentle, placid nature was 
sometimes disturbed by these outbursts of vitality 
which carried Charles away. Drawn together by op- 
^losite temperaments, as lovers usually are, in the 
everyday contact of married life, these differences in 
character sometimes created little \aia a.\i^ ^\s\\ix\i^^ 
the even current of their lives. 
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Charles, full of life, bold, energetic, would have de- 
sired to meet with paore appreciation and comradeship 
•in Mary, and she was half afraid of his ambition and 
dreaded his exhuberant Vitality, never knowing where 
it might lead him and if some day he would not 
embark in some foolish enterprise which would result 
disa«itrously ifor their success in life. Char1*»s, perhaps 
uncoasciously, would have desired a wife who in 
such a wild romp as he had indulged in, would have 
entered into the spirit of the thing*, and met him half 
way, instead ot being reluctantly carried along, while 
Mary would havft preferred a more quiet expression 
of satisfaction with his enjoyment of life, and all the 
time had an undefined feeling as if Charles was an 
highly charged machine which, if not kept quiet and 
cool would surely explode with more or less disas- 
trous results. 

"You needn't be afraid of me, my dear," said Charles. 
"I will not hurt you. I may hug a little hard I know, 
but" with a sly wink, "you do not always object to 
it, do you dear?" 

Mary smiled and was easily pacified, for these two 
really loved each other and their disagreements never 
lasted long or went very deep. 

"By the way, Mary, here is my money," and Charles 
pulled out a roll of bills from his vest pocket and 
handed it to her. It was the amount of his weekly 
wages which he regularly gave to Mary every Satur- 
day, for she was the treasurer of the firm and kept 
the money in her own hands. 

Mary took it, and as she placed it with their other 
savings, remarked: "Charles, do you know that we 
are accumulating our savings pretty fast here? We 
have quite a nice little sum already." 

"Is that so? See how much we have, Mary." 

Mary counted it, and aside from the change — glass- 
ware they called it — found that they had nearly two 
hundred dollars in nice, clean Commonwealth bills. 

"But," said Mary, "I do not like to keep all this 
money here. It is too much risk. What if the house* 
should burn? Besides it ought to be earning ajomething." 

Mary was not very enterprising, but ot her nature 
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sh^ was a pretty good financier. Had she been a man 
she would not have speculated; but she would have 
known how to save and invest, and probably would 
have been quite successful in business. Her character 
"was constructive and conservative, while Charles was , 
a ^an of enterprise backed by a splendid physical 
organization, but lacking the cool judgment which 
is the principal element of business success. 

"That is true," said Charles. "I had not thought of 
that, I think I had better take it to the Bank.'^, 

"But Charles, do they pay any interest at the Bank, 
and can't we use our money to better advantage?" 
*They give two per cent, at the Bank," said Charles. 
'•Only two per cent.!" exclaimed Mary. "Why I that 
is nothing. Ctrtainly we can do better than that. Two 
per cent, won't pay us, I am sure. And you told me 
that was such a good country." 

"Ah! Mary, I guess you are like a /good many 
people. You would like to eat your cake and keep it 
too. You want to sell high and buy ciieap at the same 
t|me. It cannot be done my dear, at least not until 
a man can raise himself by his boot straps." 

**What do you mean by that, Charles?" remarked 
Mary looking at him with ' astonishment, not at the 
wisdom of the remark, which she could not appreci- 
ate, but at hearing him talk in such a way. For 
Charles had never before said anything which savored 
of political economy, and it was as unexpected and 
incomprehensible to her as if one of the pilgrim fa- 
thers had quoted evolution doctrine to his family. 
Mary had a good head on her shoulders, but of what 
use are brains that are never filled? With equal chances 
she would probably have mastered the science better 
than Charles, but she had never heard it even menti- 
oned before, and it was all Greek to her. 

"I mean, Mary, that I hear lots of things at the 
warehouse I had never heard before, and I am learn- 
ing to understand many questions to which I had 
never paid attention, but which have much to do with 
Qur success. You see they manage things differently 
here from what they do in the United States. There 
everybody is trying to get rich aixd lYi^ ^^^tdss^^wX. 
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is left to the care of the politioians who are trying 
to make all the money they can oat of it, while here 
it is the other way, they want the Commonwealth 
and not the individuals to become rich, so that the 
whole pd'ople may be benefited by it. Now, you see> 
little womaD;, if we could get big. interest on our mo- 
ney, everybody could do^he same. Suppbse we had 
one thousand dollars to loan and got six per cent, it 
would make us sixty dollars instead of twenty, and 
it looks at first sight as if we would be that much 
better off, doesn't it?" 

^'Certainly, it would make us forty dollars more a 
year, and that is something," answered Mary who 
could look only on one side of the question, as all 
persons who are ignorant of the subject discussed. 

^'Yes, that would be something, but we would have 
to pay sfx per cent on all we use," replied Charles^ 
^'and that would not be quite so pleasant." 

'*You mea^L we would have to pay six per cent, on 
all we borrowed. Yes I understand that, but as we 
do not borrow any money, it would not make any 
difference to us." 

"Yes, that's all you know about it," retorted Charles 
proud to ventilate his newly l&cquired knowledge and 
to show -his fancied superiority to a member of the 
weaker sex, "and that is all I used to know about it 
myself, that is, supposing I ever thought on the mat- 
ter, which I am afraid I never did. But I know better 
now. We pay interest on all we buy, all we use, in fact. 

"It is nice to pay so little rent for rooms in com- 
parison to what we had to pay in New York, isn't it? 
Well,.it is low interest that does it Money is worth 
three per cent, here, at least that is what the Com- 
monwealth charges for its loans and what it expects 
to get on its investments. It is worth sev<en in New 
York, and that difference alone will make a house 
worth two thousand dollars rent there for one hun- 
dred and forty dollars and rent here for only sixty 
dollars'. Do you see?" 

Mary knit her brows together and hesitatingly said : 
'•Yes I see, but I had never thought of that. I believ- 
ed that our low rent was due to the fact that this 
Home was government property." 
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"That. is you believed that it is here as in the 
United States, and that public institutions are sup- 
ported in part by taxation. But it is not so for there 
are no taxes here and this Home is a paying inveist- 
ment. But that is not all. In New York the renter 
must pay interest on the land as well as on the house. 
In a favorable location a lot is worth a large amount 
Of money, which means that a large amount must be 
added to the rent. Seven thousand dollars a year for 
a lot worth one hundred thousand dollars, simply for 
the privilege of building upon it. * Now, here the 
Commonwealth owns the lot and has no interest to 
pay. Besides there they have taxes, two per cent. 
Here no taxes; in their place a profit on public bu- 
siness which pays the current public exp^enses. 

'*Now see if you can take it all in. In New York 
the renters have to pay a big interest on the land 
and the hquse, taxes, gas, water, repairs and a prutic 
besides if it can be exacted. Here a nominal interest 
on the land, three per Cent on the house, no taxes,. no 
gas or water bills, these expenses being paid by the 
proja.t oil public business remaining in the possession 
of the Commonwealth instead of passing in the hands 
of private individuals. Now which do you believe is 
the best for us, to loan our money at a high or low 
rate o^ interest?" 

^ Of course Mary had nothing to answer. It was the 
first time that buch ideas had been presented to her. 
AS aU good little girls in the United States she knew 
her catechism and could recite glibly many verses 
of the Bible, but had no idea of the relation between 
economic problems and the price of rent or the ability 
to buy food or raimenr. To her it was a question de- 
pendent upon the amount of wages which she receiv- 
ed wnen she had to earn her owd living, or that 
Charles was able to gain, after they were married 
and he became her protector. 

It could not be expected that she would take it all 
in at once, but it opened her mind and led her to 
realize that these questions have an importance that 
she had never supposed. 

**Do you ^nowy Mary," ClaaiVts cc>li\\x^^x^^^ ^^'Ocv^^* 
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these people do many things here, that if I had heard 
of them before I would have thought they were crazy, 
but I can see now that from their standpoint they 
are right Take for instance ' that question of loaning 
money. Aside from placing it in the Banks, it is very 
hard to invest it. We could buy land, but we could 
only buy one piece and it would be yery difficult to 
rent it. Of course if we want land for our own use 
we could buy it, but I mean as an investment. If we 
lent our money there is no way to secure oui: loan. 
There is no law 'in this country to compel a man to 
pay an account or to return borrowed money. The 
land cannot be mortgaged, for the law does not recog- 
nize it, and there are no stocks or bonds to invest in." 

"That is very strange," remarked Mary. "What da 
the rich people do then?" 

"Nothing " said Charles, "for there are no rich people 
here. That's one of the things I meant when I said I'd 
thoiight these people crazy. They do not want rich 
people, and do all they can to prevent men from ac- 
cumulating wealth. It is the Commonwealth they 
want to become rich, not the private citizens. The 
< 'bmmonwealth can collect debts, it lends all the mo- 
ney, it accumulates property, it owns railroads, street 
cars, factories, goods of all kinds, etc., but the indi- 
viduals can only secure a fair amount, sufficient for 
their needs. They can appropriate all they can use, 
all they can personally take care of, but whenever 
they try to amass wealth and invest it, all l;inds of 
difficulties stand in their ^ way, and it brings them 
more disappointment than satisfaction." 

"Well," said Mary, "I do not know much about 
these things, but I suppose these people are right, for 
they are very nice, and there are no poor, no rowdies, 
no drunkards here, but" practical like "the question 
is, what shall we do with our money, and what do 
we save it for? We might as well spend it as we go 
if it can only bring us such poor returns." 

"It all depends," said Charles, "on what we intend 
to do. I do not intend to spend my days working 
for others. It is all right for Mr. Mansfield to grow 
old in the harness, and enjoy his easy way of living, 
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but I want some time to be my own master and have 
more breathing room. Do you remember our plans, 
Mary, of a farm in the country, of horses and cows 
and chickens? Why should we not do the same here?" 
Mary's eyes brightened. "Indeejl I do," she said, "and 
I would like it. This way of liying here is very nice, 
very easy and pleasant. Too easy, it may be, for I do 
not know but what I am getting lazy, as you hinted 
a while ago, but I know I would prefer a home in 
the country and to take care oi the milk, and to 
churn our own butter, and work in the garden, and 
have hens and chickens. Oh I Charles, let us find out 
what it will cost and save it as fast as we can." 

"Tut, tut, my dear, how excited we are," laughed 
Charles who really enjoyed to see Mary so interested. 
**Keep cool, as you so often tell me. Take a little of 
your own medicine and see how it tastes, it will do 
you good, I assure you. - Who would have believed 
that ypu could take fire so easily. 

"Well ! I believe a farmer^s life would suit me also, 
especially in a new settlement. I hear that new Town- 
ships are often thrown open to the people, and I have 
an Idea that I am just the man for a pidnecr. But 
Mary, it will take two or three thousand dollars to 
start us nicely, and we must make up our minds to 
live as we do for several years. But you know," and 
he looked at Mary in such a way as to cause her 
cheeks to mantle with a gentle blush, "we do not want 
to go so far in the country all alone, but must take 
some one to live with us. Not a houseful, oh J no, 
that would never do here, but say a couple of chil- 
dren, a nice girl to help you in your work, and a 
sturdy boy to go about with me onthe farm." 

To these silly remarks Mary deigned no reply, but 
the picture they brought to her mind was certainly 
not unpleasant, for without saying a word she went 
to her husband and sitting on his lap, kissed his cheek 
and stroked his hair in the motherly way usual to 
such women, and whispered to him that he was a 
much wiser man than he seemed to be and that pro- 
bably they had better remain where they ^^t^ ^ 1^"^ 
years longer. 
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To which remarks Charles replied that he was not 
nearly as foolish as he seemed to be, but that he was 
surprised that she had not found it out before. 

Mary was not a witty '^oman, but sometimes she 
could hold her own. Rising from his lap, she made 
him a deep curtsey and said: 

"You are mistaken, my dear. From the day you 
asked me to be your wife, I came to the conclusion 
that your looks are very deceiving and that ^ou^are 
a man of taste and judgment. But'* she slyly conti- 
nued "your bump of self-esteem is so well developed 
that I think it best to keep my opinions to myself 
and dole out my praises in very moderate rations.*' 

At which Charles jumped up, caught her once more 
by the waist, and swung her around the room till 
Mary had to beg pardon for her Impudence and to 
promise to behave better in the future toward her 
lord and master. 

Charles then proposed a walk to the Park, to which 
Mary absented, and they came back late at night, arm 
in arm, and what further confidences passed between 
them, and what new plots were concocted concerning 
the future population of Socioland, this veracious 
historian is not informed ajod thus cannot impart to 
.a too curious public. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Unknown to himself, Charles was feeling the in- 
fluence of his environment, and his ideas on politics 
and government were undergoing a change. In the 
United States he had taken quite a part in the local 
politics, not because fie understood the questions that 
nominally divided the several parties, ' but from the 
force of association, and the spirit of combativeness 
and rivalry which is the ruling power under compe- 
tition. He worked for his party and antagonized his 
opponents with the same unreasoned feeling which 
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makefi Frenchmen and Germans hate each other and 
lead them to fight hattles where both sides are losers, 
no matter which one wins the yictory. 

Charles was becoming less of a politician and more 
of an econoinist, and the change was due to the tone 
of the conversation of his associates and to the cha- 
racter of the reading which fell into his hands. 

He soon found that tl^ere were' no political parties 
in Socioland. There were differences of opinion as to 
the best public policy to be followed, but he neyer 
heard, as he used to hear in NeW York, of certain 
measures being advocated because they would strength- 
en the party, or of a certain man being preferred 
because he was an efficient party worker. All his 
companions seemed intent only in finding f^utthe line 
of conduct which would best promote the interests 
of the country, and the tone of their discussions show-> 
ed that they were well informed as to the scientific 
principles which underlay political economy. The na- 
ture of rent, interest and profit, and their relation to 
production and distribution, seemed perfecjtly well 
known to every one of his comrades, even to the 
youngest of the apprentices, and the relative merits 
of public or private accumulation of wealth were dis- 
cussed with an acumen which showed that the speak- 
ers were well informed and understood the importiance 
of the principles involved. 

,Thu4 by a simple process of absorption, such as he 
had unconsciously often witaessed in America, where 
foreign emigrants of royalist tendencies are slowly 
transformed into American citizens, Charles was leav- 
ing behind him the narrow and personal ideas which 
predominate in American politics and replacing 
them by the broader and more scientific views which 
obtaiu in Socioland. 

Charles was not enough of a philosopher to become 
conscious of the change which was thus taking place 
in him, neither would he have been able to determine 
what was the cause of this great difference between 
the politics of Socioland and of America. 

It was due in the first place to the superiority of 
the citizenship^ not that any oi the ^ocVoVaxi^^x^ ^^^^ 
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more intelligent or better educated than the corres- 
ponding class in America, but because they had got 
rid of the dregs of the population, of the class which 
enables the politicians to thrive and prevents the re- 
mainder of the community from rising above its 
present level. Then their practical system of educa- 
tion has much to do with it In a country where every 
one U taught manual labor and is in a position to 
feel the necessity of a constant struggle against the 
forces of nature, the importance of a proper knowl- 
edge of the truths of political economy is better re- 
cognized than it can be in countries where a large 
and influential portion of the population is in a po- 
sition which raises them above the necessity of the 
struggle for the means of existence, while another 
portion is sunk so low as to be unable to give any 
thought except to a hand tp mouth fight against a 
constant danger of starvation. 

Besides, their system of government by direct le- 
gislation has a great influence in the same direction, 
for it gives each one the right to vote directly ppon 
any proposed measures and thus does away with the 
need of parties to have those measures enacted into 
laws or to see that they are enforced. 

After the discussion reported in the preceding 
chapter, Charles and Mary often recurred to such to- 
pics of conversation. Charles explained to Mary that 
in.Socioland it was her privilege to vote, and that 
she ought to take as much interest as he in questions 
which had such an important bearing upon their so- 
cial success. Mary 'demurred at first, for she said that 
she could not see that it was woman^s place to meddle 
with politics, but Charles had by that time become 
sufficiently indoctrinated with the ideas of the country 
to explain to her that, so long as politics meant war 
and protection to life and property, it might be argued 
that as women did not want to fight, it was probably 
best that they should not vote, but in these peaceful 
times, and in such a law-abiding country as Socio- 
land, and at a time when politics meant more than 
ever the organization of society for purposes of pro- 
duction and distribution, women have as much interest 
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In the results as men, and that it was their right s^* 
well as their duty to take part in the direction of the 
groyernment 

As Mary had neyer given the subject any t,hought, 
her objections were not due to practical reasons, but 
to the conservatiye turn of her mind and the influ- 
ence of her early education. Once these overcome, 
and she understood the importance of the questions 
inyolyed, she took quite an interest in economics, and 
was in time able to understand and appreciate the 
arguments brought for or against any proposed line 
of action. 

The most important result of this new interest was 
the influence it had upon her character. It broadened 
her views and greatly extended her mental horizon. 
Instead of limiting her thoughts to the narrow range 
offered by the kitchen and housekeeping and the idle 
gossip which occupies the mind of too many Ameri- 
can wjomen, she was enabled to take a much wid^ 
range and thus learned to judge of many things from 
the standpoint of accurate reasonings as to their re- 
sults upon the welfare and development of society, 
instead of allowing herself to be guided in her con- 
clusions by inherited tendencies and such narrow 
views of life as she had jeoeived through her very 
limited experience. 

Thus both Charles and Mary were unconsciously 
changing, and through the influence of their new en- 
vironment they were slowly taking a much more 
correct view of life, and not many months had elap- 
sed before they had reached a mental stature which 
probably they never would have attained if they bad 
remained iu New York. 

Another important factor in the same direction was 
the change iu the reading matter which helped them 
, to pass their spare moments. In New York they had 
read mostly the newspapers, with all their sensation- 
af news and their reports of crimes and accidents. In 
Socioland, that class ot papers was unknown, being 
destroyed by the loss of support from advertisements. 

With all the wholesale trade in the hands of the 
Common weaith and their perfect syateuiol ^VsAxV(^\SL\Nn»\^> 
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advertising had become a lost art, and its place taken 
by catalogues freely distributed. The newspapers de- 
prived of that important revenue, had gradually fal- 
len into the hands of the Townships, which, having 
a large number of apprentices under their control, 
were enabled to publish at little expense, and had 
adopted the policy pf printing daily papers which 
were furnished free to all 'those who wanted them. 

These daily papers, no lonerer obliged to cater to 
the love of excitement of their patrons and controlled 
by some of the best citizens, were looked upon not 
so much in the light of dispensers of news, as of 
agencies for the spread of useful information. In fact 
they were Rooked upon as part of the educational sys- 
tend, and were fostered and controlled with the same 
care as is given to schools and academfes. 

AU important events all over the world were faith- 
fully chronicled, so that the people were kept well 
posted on anything which happened which was worth 
knowing, but they were. not treated to sensational 
reports, and the doings of society people and murders 
and disasters were not given the most prominent 
places in the paper. All the debasing influences which 
make the American paper as much a curse as a bles- 
sing were weeded out, and only that which was cal- 
culated to instruct and elevate retained. These papers 
served also for political arenas where, all sides of pu- 
blic measures were freely discussed, and different 
opinions on all subjects were always published. _ 

To further help the spread of useful knowledge 
among the citizens, the Commonwealth published an 
immense number of books in cheap paper covers and 
gave them away to all who desired them. To a large 
extent these books took the place of the American 
newspapers. That is, much information, or stories, or 
anecdotes, or travels, which in America are distribut- 
ed through the land by the newspapers, were scat- 
tered in Bocioland in that cheap book form. 

By this method, scientific books on all subjects were 
also placed in reach of all peirsons, and an immense 
amount of useful knowledge thus spread through the 
Jand. * Some of the seed thus sown could not fail to 
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fall on good soil and to bear valuable fruit for the 
progress of the community. In the public libraries 
were found well bound books and copies* of all the 
leading magazines, but the free distribution of these 
cheap books took the place of circulating libraries, and 
under the conditions answered much better. 

Charles availed himself to the full extent of this 
privilege, and as in the course of conversation he 
would hear of some reliable author, he would procure 
his works, and by these means he became acquainted 
with some of the leading minds of the world, and 
slowly became transformed from a practically ignor- 
ant individual into a well-informed man. 

Both he and Mary were benefiting by the better 
views upon education which prevailed in Socioland, 
which induced the pepple to eschew much useless 
teaching, and instead to spare no efforts to place be- 
fore every one that form of knowledge which helps 
the Commonwealth to attain the highest prosperity. 



CHAFTBB ZIL 

PALMETTO CAMP. 

As the time advanced toward New Year, the days 
became longer and the heat considerably increased. 
Spencer, while surrounded by mountains, is not high 
enough above the sea for the heat to be much dimi- 
nished, and has a climate which can almost be called 
tropical. 

The Home where the Morrils lived was much cooler 
than the tenement they occupied in New York, being 
more Isolated, better ventilated and surrounded by 
grass and shade trees. All their rooms had outside 
windows and a good draft of air, so that on th^ whole 
they stood the temperature pretty welL Yet at times 
the atmosphere was oppressfve and Mary especially 
longed for a breath of fresh air. 

It was at the end of one these long, hot days that 
Mr. MansiSeid made his appeaiaiice Vn tYi^\t \<^Q\si^% 
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coming in wiping the )big drops of sweat that rolled 
down his fat face, and declaring he was not going to 
stand that heat much longer, and he was going to 
flee the city and take to the mountains or camp by 
the lake. 

"We want you to come with us," he said, "I told 
Sallie I was going somewhere, and she said she' was 
williag If you both would come with us." 

"I ai^ sure we would like it of all things,, Mr. Mans- 
fleld," answered Mary, "but Charles has got his work 
and I don't know if he could leave." 

"Oh! bother the work," replied Mr. Mansfield, who 
never let such a trifle as work stand in the way of 
hi-i eajoymeat "D3n't you know Mary" — for by that 
time it was Charles and Mary with him and no long- 
er Mr. or Mrs. Morril — "don't you know Mary, that 
here in Socioland we can get a vacation any time? 
Charles knows it well enough. I bet they have hands 
enough at the warehouse to spare him, and if they 
have not they can get them somewhere else. What 
wo uld be the use of our improved methods if a fisrllow 
could not get off when he wants a little outing?" 
• "Oh!" said Charles, "I believe I can get off easily 
enough if I ask for it, and I must acknowledge that 
I wt)uld like to go.. But where do you want to take 
us and what is it you propose to do?" # 

"I'll tell you," answered Mr. Mansfield. **If you two 
will come with us I advise we go and camp near the 
lake. I know a fine place some twelve miles from 
here where we have spent some time before. Good 
bathing, good fishing, and I think a pretty good place 
to hunt, although I cannot tell exactly as I do not 
care for that kind of sport. But it is a cool place and 
we pan take it easy anft have a good time generally." 

Mary took to the idea at once. If she had to wait 
several years before her dreams of country life could 
be realized, such a project would be just the thing 
and a partial realization of her desires. 

"Mr. Mansfield," she said, "you are a darling a'hd 
you have splendid ideas. Charles can come or stay as 
he chooses, but I am going with you anyway. I would 
not miss this chance for anything, for I have been 
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aching for such a trip all my life. But if there is any 
bunting to be done you may be sure Charles will 
manage in some way to get off, for you ought to hear 
him talk about his hunting expeditions when he was 
a boy on the farm. Why, to hear him tell it the 
mighty hunters of the westej*n prairies were nowhere 
in comparison to him. I suppose Bose will come too?^* 

"Of course Mary, of course. You do not suppose we 
would leave her behind, do you? You have no idea 
what a tomboy she will turn out to be when we get 
there. She is just crazy to go and hurried me out 
here this hot afternoon, without any pity for her old 
father. So I guess that^s settled and we will all go 
to Palmetto Camp. That^s the name we called the 
place when we were there before. I suppose we will 
find our old shelter in pretty bad shape, but we can 
soon fix it, and we don^t want much cover to be 
comfortable in this hot weather.^* 

"Yes,^^ said Charles, "if I can get off, and I guesa 
the^re will be no trouble about that, we might as well 
go." 

.^d so the thing was settled. Charles obtained 
leave of absence without any trouble, and preparations 
became the order of the day. 

It was decided to hire a boat that could carry the 
five of them, but not so large but that it . could be 
« easily managed by one person. Charles wanted a sail- 
ing boat, but the women vetoed it. They said he was 
no sailor, and they did not want him to experiment 
on them, nor did they want to feel uneasy about 
him every time he went out and the wind blew a 
little hardar than common. He needn^t feel so proud 
because they were solicitous for his personal safety, 
for really he was not much, but he was a little better 
that nothing, and they did not want to risk losing* 
him until they could see their way to get a better 
man in his place. To which Mr. Mansfield added that 
if Charles should get turned over and drowned, he 
would not only find it a damp piece of business, but 
that it would put a damper on the whole party, 
and that for one he was going out there to have a 
good time and he did not believe it woxAOt «AdL\»\iNa» 
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enjoyment to have to attend his funeral. So having 
been properly sat upon and made to realize his in- 
significance, Charles had to submit, whivsh he did un- 
der protest, only half pacified by the promise of as 
much rowing as he could desire until he should have 
his fill of boatiog. 

It was further decided that as they must take over 
blankets, some cooking utensils and provisions, be- 
pides tools, fishing tackle, guns and ammunition, 
Charles and Mr. Mansfield would go down first with 
a load and get the shelters ready, and that Charles 
would come back and bring the women the, next day. 

So about one week from the day when Mr. Mans- 
field first broached the subject of camping oiXt, early 
one morning the two men started on their trip. Al- 
though they had taken only what would be strictly 
necessary for a stay of a few weeks outside the reach 
of civilization, they had the boat pretty well filled 
and the spare room was all occupied. 

Mr. Mansfield first took the oars, for he was an 
adept boatman, and pulled the boat out of the harbor 
and the river, till they reached the lake, when* he 
was glad to give up, his place to Charles, who under 
his direction soon pulled a very fair stroke and d'id 
not suffer from the unusual exertion. 

A few miles after leaving the city the banks of the 
lake became low and swampy and unfit for cultiva- 
tion, but after rowing about three hours, they reach- 
ed a place where a spur of the hills ran down almost 
to the water. On the other side of this spur, the lake 
extended inland into a pretty little bay into which 
fiowed a small creek that wended its slow course 
through a narrow valley almost entirely filled with 
tropical vegetation. 

After rounding the point of land projecting into 
the lake, Mr. Mansfield directed the boat toward a 
sandy beach where they landed, and making fast they 
started to explore and see in what condition they 
would find Palmetto Camp. After walking a couple 
of hundred yards upon rising ground, they found 
themselves into a beautiful palmetto grove, such as 
Charles had never seen before. The land, perhaps fifty 
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feet above the lake where they stood, extended to- 
wiard the hills, ascending in gentle undulations, and 
as far as the eye could rea;ch, magnificent palmettos 
reared their slehder trunks and tufted heads above 
the surrounding shrubbery. 

Charles had seen plenty of palmettos since his ar- 
rival in Africa, but a wild palmetto park like this 
was a new sight to him and one he could Aot fail 
to admire. 

Just on the brow of the hill, in full view of the 

« 

bay and the lake beyond, they found the I'emains of 
the t^amp, but it was in a dilapidated state and in 
bad need of repairs. Bo without losing any time, 
they unloaded the boat and carried the cargo to the 
camping ground, and then went to work to repair 
the damages. 

The plan upon which their shelter was constructed 
was a very primitive one. A long pole, fastened 
about eight feet from the ground to the trunks of 
two palmetto trees, held up the ends, of shorter poles', 
the other ends of which rested upon the ground. 
Xiighter poles were laid across these transversely, and 
upon this last set a roof of palmetto leaves was cons- 
tructed, the Long stems being woven in and out, and 
the broad leaves thus laid in successive rows, lapping 
over each other like shingles upon a roof. By this 
method a strong, water-proof shed was quickly erect- 
ed. This cover, open to the sides and front, was to be 
their parlor and sitting room, while the kitcben,*^ a 
few feet to one side, was a much more primitive af- 
fair, consisting of a long pole, held up by two crot- 
ched sticks driven into the ground. 

As they were two families, different sleeping: rooms 
had to be provided, which was done by building 
smaller shelters, one on each side and a little in the 
rear of the larger one. Brush was set leaning against 
the ends to secure some degree of privacy, and the 
ground covered with small twigs, which with a blan- 
ket thrown over them was to be their resting place. 

The two jnen worked faithfully for several hours, 
Mr. Mansfield alternately directing, grumbling in a 
good-natured way, and working wvlYi \\i«> ^V\X!l <A -a^. 
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man who makes it a point to accomplish the largest 
amount of result with the least expenditure of labor. 
Toward the middle of thjB afternoon the work was 
sufficiently advanced to insure its easy^ completion 
the next day, and Charles started back for Spencer 
so as to briDg back the women the next morning. 

Mr. Mansfield waitched him pull out into the lake 
with the zigzag motions usual to a^Aflkbeginners when 
no one^ is at the tiller, and callad out to him : 

"Say, Charles, what makes you travel all over the 
luke that way? Keep in the middle of the road, my 
boy. You will hit the fences if you don't look, out 
Don't you get lost, now, but keep the beaten track 
and be sure to take to the left when you come to a 
fork in the road.'' 

"All right," Charles answered back. "I'll try to re- 
member your directions. But be 'careful of yourself 
and do not work too hard while I am gone." 

Charles must have heeded his instructions and made 
his way safely, for he returned with the three ladies 
in due time the next morning, Rose holding the tiller 
which she managed with considerable skill. Mary had 
been a little nervous at first, when she found herself 
on the broad lake in such a frail conveyance. She 
could not swim, and it seemed dreadful to be so far 
from the shore w'ith only a thin plank between her 
and the deep water. But the day was beautiful and 
the lake perfectly calm, so that feeling soon wore 
o£C and she enjoyed the pure air and the light breeze 
made by the motion of the boat pulled by Charles' 
sturdy arms. 

They had started early, and as the sun rose and 
began to tint the distant mountains, all other feelings 
were lost in one of admiration, which reached its cli- 
max when they arrived at the camp. 

"Oh! Mr. Mansfield," Mary exclaimed. "Isn't this 
beautiful! What a lovely place indeed!" 

And she did not know which to admire the most, 
the lovely bay at their feet, the beautiful trees, or 
the grand scenery of the lake encased in its frame of 
wild and precipitous mountains on the opposite shore. 

Mr. Mansfield seemed to appreciate her unaffected 
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delight, for he was a deyoted admirer of nature, but 
his louger experience and his phlegmatic tempera- 
ment prevented him from giving such open expression 
to his enjoyment. 

As for Bose, she was quite excited and wanted to 
be in a dozen places at once, and if it had been 
possible, would have tried to go in bathing, or start- 
ed out fishing, or induced Charles to go hunting, all 
at the same moment of time. But she had to con- 
tent herself with running around and getting in 
everybody's way for the time being, as all the older 
ones had their hands full in perfecting their arrange- 
ments. That first day was all spent in finishing the 
work commenced the day before, and making them- 
selves as comfortable as the conditions warranted. 

It was only after the supper had been eaten that 
all five went down to the lake, and entered the boat 
for a short ride on the water. They rowed around 
the bay, even trying to go up the creek, but could 
not ^o very far on account of fallen trees and over- 
hanging vines. By the time they had reached the 
other extremity of the bay, night had fallen and the 
moon lighted them on their return across the waters. 
Silence fell upon them until Mr. Mansfield broke ic 
by starting a song. Boon all chimed in, and their re- 
turn was accomplished slowly to the accompaniment 
of their voices blended in sweet harmony. 

How grand and solemn the scene in the weird 
moon-light, as in this perfect solitude the little party 
glided over the silent waters! It impressed theni all 
and filled them with feelings of a religious and de- 
votional nature, and it wa« with a sense of restful 
peace in harmony with their surroundings that they 
accomplished their return to the camp. 
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OEAFTBS ZIXL~ 

LIFE AT THE CAMP. 

It took Mary a long time to fall asleep that eveniag. 
All her surround ingd were so new that she could nbt 
compose herself, but laid thoroughly awake on her 
leafy couch, enjoying the unwonted scene and won- 
dering at the changes which a short year had brought 
to her. Less than twelve months had elapsed since 
she slept in the crowded quarters of a tenement house 
iu New York, and now she found herself in the heart 
of Africa, sleeping, or trying to sleep, under a palmetto 
roof in what seemed an unbroken solitude. To' a per- 
son of her unad venturous disposition and timid cha- 
racter it all seemed very strange, and it is not sur- 
prising if it had a disturbing influence and prevented 
her from gettiag her u^ual rest 

But nature asserted itself at last, so that in the 
morning she did not hear Charles when he arose, nor 
was she in the least disturbed by the active prepa- 
rations for breakfast going on around her, and it was 
only after repeated calls that she opened her eyes to 
see the sun shining brightly above the trees, and it 
took her a little while to bring to her mind the re- 
collection of the changes of the day before and to 
recogni;se her new surroundings. 

Once fairly awakened, she hastily made her morning 
toilet and stepping out of her tent, found Mr. Mans- 
field before a bright fire, with a frying pan iu hand, 
engaged in the prosaic work of making batter cakes, 
which he would at the proper time dexterously flop 
high in the air so as to turn them over, and catch 
them again with a skill worthy of an expert juggler. 
He was quite a cook, as our friends discovered before 
they had been many days in camp, and took both 
pride and pleasure in exercising his skill on these 
summer excursions. When Mary made her appear- 
ance, he called out to her: 

'"Ah! Mary, here you are at \ast\ Ta^iva^ \t ^s^ay. 
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are you? That^s right. Take it easy"— aiey he pro** 
nounced it, mimicking an Irishman^ — ^^Take it aisy if 
you can, and if you can't take it aisy, then take it 
as aisy as you can." 

Mr. Mansfield was fond of. sayings and proverbs, 
and had many at his command which he would bring 
forth at proper and improper occasions, all calculated 
to sustain his favorite doctrine of a philosophical en- 
joyment of the good things of this world. 

"Well! Mary, did you enjoy your first night in 
camp?" inquired Mrs. Mansfield, who was busy help- 
ing her husband, and probably noticed that Mary did 
not have that refreshed appearance which ought to 
follow a sound night's rest. 

"Not very well," said Mary. "I could not at first go 
to sleep, and I had just dropped o£f, it seemed to me, 
when I heard you calling. But I will soon make it 
up, do not be afraid." 

"Ah! Ah!" chuckled Mr. Mansfield. "You are not 
used to this life yet and the novelty of the thing was 
too much for you. Never mind, you'll soon get over 
it, and to-night you'll go to sleep as soon as your 
head touches the pillow. Now, breakfast Js ready," 
dexterously fiopping a cake in the air and catching it 
as he spoke, "run down to the lake like a good girl, 
and call Charles and Bose. They have been down 
there more than one hour trying to fish. Hold on," 
he called out as Mary started. "Take that pail down 
with yon and have Charles bring it full of water as 
he comes up." 

Mary started at a run down the slope, ^nd when at 
the. shore soon espied Charles sitting on a log fish 
rod in hand, but she could see nothing of Bose, 
though to her great surprise she saw a boy sitting 
near him. Somewhat abashed by the presence of a 
stranger, she walked in their direction and was going 
to call when the boy turned toward her and she re- 
cognized Bose dressed in boy's clothes. 

"Why Bose!" she cried. "I could not think who had 
come here and was with Charles. What possessed you 
to dress yourself in that fashion?" 

Bose came to her laughing and blnaYAii^ ^tl^ ^V^Vc^*^ 
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her a good hug, drew back a step and standing for 
examination, remarked a little shyly: 

''Don't you think I make a good-looking boy, Mary?" 

And Mary had to acknowledge that she did look 
real well. A boy's cap set off her curly hair and ex- 
pressive face, and her slim figure, lithe and straight, 
and her natural and graceful motions showed to much 
better advantage in boy's clothes than in the nondes- 
cript toggery worn by girls of her age. 

"You do look wall," said Miry, *'and I have no 
doubt you will find it much more convenient here 
than a dress and skirts." 

''I know I shall," answered Rose a little defiantly. 
^'I am going to hunt and fish with Charles, and I do 
not want him to think he has got a baby girl with 
him. I know I 6an walk as well as he if I am dres- 
sed as he id. Mamma did not like it much, and said 
I was getting too old for such pranks, but papa said 
it wx^ just rig'at and that I could dress as I pleased." 

They had met with the usual fisherman's luck and 
had caughv nothing, which was not to be wondered 
at from two such impatient and mercurial characters, 
so Charles meekly filled the pail and they returned 
to the camp. 

The table, consisting of a long plank held up by 
stakes driven into -the ground, was ready for break- 
fast, and each one drew up his four legged stool that 
did duty for a chair and sat around the festive board, 
which was presided over by Mrs. Mansfield who had 
been chosen as head housekeeper by general consent. 

After breakfast, a short council of war was held 
to decide upon their next movements. Charles and 
Rose alone felt inclined to go very far and soon left 
in the boat on a hunting expedition. Mr. Mansfield 
relieved himself of one of his ponderous maxims. 
'•Never stand" he said ''when you can sit down, never 
sit down when you can lie down," and proceeded at 
once to put it in execution, while the two women ex- 
pressed a decided preference for a quiet chat while 
attending to their light housekeeping duties. 

•The question of bathing was discussed at length, 
and it was decided at Mr. Maasfield's suggestion that 
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the afternoon should be devoted to social pleasures, 
chief among them a regular bath which was to take 
place between three or four or thereabout, and that 
while each one should be free to spend their mornings 
according to their individual pleasure, all were to 
hold themselves ready to join the afternoon diver- 
sions, which were to include not only the bathing, 
but boating and walking excursions. 

Charles took the oars, Bose held the tiller, and they 
started across the bay, hoping to find ducks on the 
other side of the point of land. Bose took her gun 
with her, a light single-barrel breech-loader, but she 
explained to Charles that it was doubtful if she 
could hit anything at first, as she had no practice 
since the last time they camped out two years before 
and she wai^ then too young to shoot much, but she 
intended to learn, for she was going to hunt in ear- 
nest and meant business ; but for the present Charles 
would have to do most of the shooting. 

No ducks •presented themselves to their sight until 
they had rounded the point of land and came to a 
piece of shallow water on the other side. Then Rose 
called out excitedly: 

"H6re they are, Charles. Look! Look!" 

*^8h '^ whispered Charles, ^^don^t talk so loud, 

you will scare them." 

And turning round carefully, he spied about -half 
a mile from them a flodk- of ducks on the edge of 
the marsh, feeding in the shallow water. 

Charles dropped his oars and with his gun stepped 
to the end of the boat, while Bose picked a paddle 
and slowly aud almost imperceptibly guided the boat 
in their direction. Nearer and nearer they got, but 
the ducks managed to keep out of range, and when 
Bose increased the speed of the boat so as to ' give 
Charles a chance, the whole flock arose and circling 
around once or twice, settled back in the water fur- 
ther from them than' when they were first seen. 

This happened twice, when B)8e finally said: 

"Charles, it is no use, we never cau come up with 
them this way. We will have to try something 
else," and showing him a ]^int of laud IVittL^ \\vX.\fe^ 
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a little way into the marsh, she continued, "111 tell 
you what we had better do. Ill land you, and you 
make your way there and hide behind the bushes, 
and I'll try to drive them toward you." ^ 

Charles was reluctant to leave Rose alone upon the 
water, but she told him he need not be afraid for 
her as she was used to it, and go he must, for she 
wanted them to kill some of these ducks if it took 
all day to do it. So Charles landed, and Rose made 
a wide circle and seeming to ^oat idly on the water, 
gradually drove them in the right direction. It took . 
a long time as^t seemed tp her, but finally she got 
them in range of the place where Charles wasT hid- 
den^ and he let both barrel^ off in their midst, having 
the pleasure of seeing a couple of them '^remain float- 
ing on the water when the remainder flew away, 

With a shout of exultation. Rose hurried to the 
place and drew them into the boat, and then tried 
to make her, way to where Charles stood, but the grass 
and shallow water prevented her getting very near, 
so that he had to wade out to her which he did not 
mind in his hurry to see the result of his hunt. 

By that time the sun had got high in the heavens 
and they made their way back to camp feeling very 
proud of their success, and Rose making numerous 
plans as to what she was going to do. One thing was 
certain, when she could shdot, Charles would have 
to do some of the driving and she would do her share 
of the killing. 

Bathing was one of the pleasures Mr. Mansfield 
had promised them. Provided with proper suits, it was 
to be enjoyed in common and be the social event of 
the day. At the point of land, just in sight of their 
camp, the sandy beach extended into the water, with 
the smooth bottom and gentle slope so dear to be« 
ginners, and to that spot they all repaired that after- 
noon in proper attire, more conspicuous for ease and 
comfort in disporting in the water than for style or 
sesthetic display. In fact, Mr. Mansfield^s vast cir- 
cumference did not show to advantage aiA he waddled 
toward the lake in his scant costume, but it was a 
g^reat help to him when he struck the vatet. 
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• 
The whole Mansfield family were expert swimmers, 
Mr. Mansfield feeling more at home in the Vater 
than on land, and his wife and Rose w^re not far 
behind him. Mary had never bathed in the open be- 
fore and could hardly be persuaded to go beyond 
the shallow water. Whenever it reached her knees, 
she would sit down and paddle about, and she enjoyed 
it on that hot afternoon, but neither Charles' entreaties 
nor his good-natured sarcasms could induce her to go 
very far from the land. Of course that feeling soon 
wore off, and even that first day she got over her 
timidity so far as to allow him to take her where 
the water reached nearly to her armpits, and to make 
Bome trials at swimming back to land, efforts which 
usually ended in her feet getting the better of her 
head, when she would helplessly flounder, and sputter- 
ing and coughing make her way back to the shore. 
Charles could swim a little, but needed practice be- 
fore he could disport himself in the water to ;hi» 
heart's content. 

They had taken the boat with them and anchored 
it in about ten feet of water, where it became -the 
l>lay groi;ind of the Mansfield family. Those three 
seemed to have gone w|ld, and what with swimming, 
diving and racing, kept up a perpetual motion and 
unending merriment. Charles could not resist the 
temptation of joining them, but it inade hini feel 
very awkward in comparison, and he became a fair 
target for Rose who could outswim and outdive him 
and was nothing loth to make him feel her superior- 
ity. In a few days Charles made such progress that 
be could easily hold his own, but Mary, white she 
BOon l^came capable of swimming to the boat and 
olimbiag into it, never felt at home in the water and 
had to be satisfied with enjoying her bath in a 
quieter way. 

The afternoon bath easily bedame a much appreci- 
Aied institution, not to be omitted except for import- 
ant reasons, and they naturally fell into a pleasant 
routine, breaking up into small parties after breakfast, 
eMh going their several ways, reuniting for dinner; 
after dinner a rest during the heat ol tVi^ ^M^ ^^^^'^ 
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the bath, usuallf followed, if the day was fine, by i: 
boat ride from whioh they would retarn thoroaghly 
dried and ready to enjoy their supper. 

Charles and Rose spent all their mornings hunting. 
Rose was as good as her word. Not only did she prac- 
tice with Charles during the afternoon siesta until 
she became as expert as he with her gun, but she 
proved strong enough to stand long walk.9 and kept 
up with him in their hunts without difficulty. In fact, 
in donning a boy^s clothes, her whole manner seamed 
to have changed, and it is doubtful if Charles long 
remained conscious that it was a girl and not a boy 
who wa«) tramping the woodd with him. She was' no 
longer the girl-friend of Spencer, or the flirt of the 
theatre, but she came as near as possible, taking in 
consideration her size and age, to foe a hail-fellow, 
well-met comrade, ready for any sport, and never 
lacking for pluck and endurance. 

If Charles had been inclined to treat her as a girl, 
she would Qot have allowed it At first, when they 
came across water, or steep places to climb, he offered 
to help her, but she resented his offers and he soon 
was made to understand that she was able to take 
care of herself and, as I said before, he soon forgot 
that she was a girl and treated her as he would have 
done a boy under the same conditions. 

But if the difference of sex was practically ignored • 
in their relations, they became very good friends in- 
deed, for they had much in common ia their charac- 
ter and eajoyed each other's society. They were not 
very good hunters, lacking that patient perseverance 
which is the chief element of success and were only 
moderately successful. Rose hunted for the same rea- 
son that she flirted, because she loved the excitement. 
She did not flirt because she loved the boys, for she 
was not of a voluptuous nature, but for the fun it 
gave her at the time^ nor did she hunt for the sake 
of the game, but for Uie sport of the chase and because 
she enjoyed her tramps. Flirting a^d hunting for 
sport are more nearly related than is usually supposed, 
for both are followed for the excitement of the chase 
Mad not for the sake of the results, and both* flirts 
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» 
and hunters are perfectly callous to the sufferings they 

inflict to the beings who furnish them sport. 
^ Charles hunted because his nature required an out- 
let for his physical energy, An inactive life was in- 
tolerable to him, and the novelty of the thing made 
the trarmps a real pleasure. Rose's society added to 
his enjoyment, and these two thus became very good 
friends, the more so that, as I have . explained, no 
thought of the difference of sex intruded itself bet- 
ween them. 

As fbr Mr. Mansfield he was in his element. A little 
cooking, a little fishing, plenty of lying down under 
the trees, a bath every day and cool air every night, 
what more could any sensible man want? 

Mary and Mrs. Mansfield had a very pleasant time 
together, doing but little work and spending most of 
the morning in front of the camp, making a pretense 
of reading or of keeping busy at some of the fancy 
work which is always women's last resort when they 
want to pass some idle .hours. In these many, weeks 
they becanae well acquainted and many confldienees 
passed between them, although Mar:^'s feelings re- 
ceived quite a shock on the second day of their 
sojourn, from which it took her a while to recover. 

Mary, as I have tried to explain, was not religious 
or straigfit-laced, but she was conservative in charac- 
ter and rather SBt in her opinions. While there was 
nothing puritanical in her nature, she was one of 
those persons who accept sl^ right whatever is taught 
as such, never doubting that what public opinion 
endorses is best, and that what it disapproves ought, 
to be avoided. So when it came out in the course < f 
conversation that Mrs. Mansfield had not always lived 
with Mr. Mansfield, but had had another husband, 
and when further inquiries on Mary's part elicited 
the fact that the man was not dead and that Mrs. 
Mansfield had never been divorced, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that she was mildly horrified. 

She certainly was horrified, for Mary had all the 
prejudices of the women of her station in America, 
w^ho only one degree removed from the horrors of 
prostitution, recoil in disgust fTomthoEQ ol \\v%\t ^^*s>^ 
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who ^nter into, irregular social associations. Accord- 
ing to her moral cod^, she could understand a widow 
marrying a gain /she could also understand a woman » 
getting divorced and taking to herself another hus- 
band, but she could not understand how a woman 
who had any self-respect could leave her hxisband 
and take up with another man without due process 
of law. And yet here was Mrs. Mansfield doing that 
very thing and seeming in no way ashamed of it. 
Talking in fact about the man she had formerly lived 
with as unconcernedly as in the United States a 
widow would talk of her late husband. 

And yet she was only mildly horrified, for she was 
not of a censorious nature and was always ready to 
excuse what she considered the failings of her friends. 
Besides she had seen so many new things and heard 
so many new ideas of late, that she had lost some of 
the satisfied lissurance in the correctness of her own 
opinions which is the underlaying cause of conser- 
vatism in persons of her temperament. 

Then Mary liked Mrs. Mansfield, ' and had always 
respected her character and could not associate her 
in her own mind with any disreputable conduct, so 
that, while she was certainly shocked, she. felt very 
different than she would have done in the early days 
of. her married life, had she met in her neighborhood 
a woman living in what she considered irregular 
sexual relations. Inhere she would certainly have brok- 
en with her at once and would have looked upon 
her presence as little less than contamination. But 
here she could not do that, and the first feeling soon 
wore off until she became reconciled to the new idea 
as we all do when compelled to come in close contact 
with those who uphold them. And yet she could not 
rest satisfied until she had a little spat on the subject 
with Mrs. Mansfield, and a few days after something 
coming up to l>ring it to her mind, she took the oc- 
casion to remonstrate with her friend. 

'^Sallie,^' she said, *^I cannot understand how you 
could do such a thing." 

''-Could do what?" answered Mrs. Mansfield who had 
no idea how Mary felt on that subject. 
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^Do what? Why leave your first huBbaDd and take 
Qp with another maiif even if he was as good as Mr. 
Mansfield. How could you do it?** 

^How could I help but do it, you mean. What 
else could I have done?'' 

^You could have lived with your first husband, so 
long as you had married him.'* 

^^ And why should T, I would like to know, ivhen 
we found we couldn't get along together? After the 
first month or two we did not have a liappy moment. 
We were not suited to each other and the best thing 
for us was to part. Now if Charles had turned out a 
bad husband for you, you would not have lived with 
him, would you?" 

^^Certainly I should. Thousands of women do in the 
United States." 

*^And how do these wives thus tied for life feel to- 
ward their husbands? Do you think they can have 
such feelings as ought to eiList between a married 
couple?" 

"I don't know. Many of them feel pretty bitter, I 
suppose, but very few say anything about it. They 
have made their bed and now must lie in it." 

"Well! Mary," replied Mrs. Mansfield, "I do not 
know much about your ways in. America, and from 
what I hear I do not think mach of theilD, but here 
we think it a thousand times better to leave a man 
if we no longer love and respect him, and if I had 
been compelled to live with Jim" — her former bus- 
band— "I know I would have wished him dead long 
before this. 

"Your ways are awful, Mary, when you come to 
think of it. To have to live with a man that you do 
not love, to work for him, to sleep with him, to bear 
his children, and to feel all the time that he stands 
between you and happiness till you grow to hate him, 
that is slavery Mary, not marriage." 

Mary was at a loss for an answer. The fact was 
t^at her views, unknown to herself, were based upon 
ancient religious beliefs which made the wife the 
inferior of the husband and taught that marriage was 
a sacrament. Had she been . properly ^^xv^^\.^^ V^ 
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religious knowledge, she could have explained to Mrs. 
Mansfield that Christianity taught that marriage was 
a religious ceremony ordained of God, and that once 
the words pronounced which gave the wife into her 
hushand^s possession, the twain were made one and 
no power on earth can part them ; and how this be- 
lief sustained many a man and woman in enduring a 
relation where all the sweetness had turned tp gall 
and all the happiness to misery. 

But Mary knew nothing of these tilings. To her 
marriage was a custom, and she had an unbounded 
respect for it acquired by education and association. 
80, unable to answer Mrs. Mansfield directly, she fell 
back on the first step in freedop^, one which is now 
couptenanced in America, though really a departure 
from christian morality. 

"But Sallie," she said, "if you could not live with 
your Jim, why not leave him without taking up with 
another man? You could have left him and taken up 
your old life again." 

"And why shouldn't I marry again?" retorted Mrs. 
• Mansfield a little fiercely. "For what reason should I 
be compelled to spend my lifeslagle because I made 
a mistake^ in my first choice? I am not a criminal to 
be punished. I have done no wrong to any one. Wheit 
I married the first time I was young and inexperi- 
enced and did not know what marriage was. L had 
no idea what kind of man was suited to me. Jim 
was very pleasant while he was courting, and we 
thought we could live happy together, but it did not 
last and we quickly jarred upon each other. I was 
probably to blame as much as he, but we had both 
made a mistake and when we found it out we did 
our best to undo it. 

"But Mary, tell me, is it true what I hear about 
other countries? They say here that in your parts a 
man and a woman, no matter how ignorant, or de- 
graded, or diseased, can always marry without any 
objection being made, but that once two persons are 
marrieid if they^flnd they have made a midtake, no 
matter how intelligent they are, they must have the 
judge^s permiasion to break the bonda betwQQiLtV:^^'ai." 
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"Yes," said Mary, "they have to get a divorce, as 
we call it. Divorces are quite common nowadays, and 
then a woman can marry again and yet be looked 
upon as quite respectable." 

"Now your ways are real queer," remarked »Mr8. 
Mansfield. So that if I had lived in America, when I 
first married, not knowing what I was doing, there 
would have been no law to prevent it, but when a 
few months of married life had taught me some sense 
and : I wanted to be free again, the law would have 
8tepp€fd in, and unless I could have been able to show 
such reasons as it recognizes, I' would have been 
compelled t to live with Jim- whether I wanted to or 
not. I really do not see how women dare to marry 
under such conditions. 

And Mary recollecting the many wives who re- 
gretted the step they had taken, said nothing in re- 
ply, for it dawned on her mind that there is probably 
two sides to all questions. 



CEAFTEB ZIV. 

A DISCUSSION AND AN EXCURSION. 

If the\,days passed pleasantly at Palmetto Camp, 
the evenings had a charm of their own not to be 
overlooked. After the evening meal they would gather 
in front of the ^amp, ' and by the light of their fire, 
would while away the hours in those desultory con- 
versations which are one of the great charms of close 
associatioD. VlsitlDg, even among the best friends, 
has always a tinge of formality and more or less 
irestraint, and conversation is often kept up as much 
from a sense of social duty as for spontaneous enjoy- 
ment. But campers as well as travellers meet on dif- 
ferent ground, and while they avoid much of the 
friction of complete communism, yet are brought so 
near together as to invite cenfldence and abolish res- 
traint. 

They all loved music and Mr. ^ansA^X^^^^^-s^x^ 
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fair performer on the violin and had come provided 
with his instrument, and as the shades deepened ^ 
arouad them would draw it from its case and soon 
launch into music, gay or sad, merry or solemn, ac- 
cording to the mood of the moment. Then if the spirit 
moved them all would join in song, and many an 
evening did they make the woods ring with their 
voices, sometimes exultingly defiant and at others al- 
most plaintive in their solemnity. 

Mr. Mansfield was undoubtedly an uncommon cha- 
racter, only possible in a Commonwealttt such as Sb- 
cioland, where the individual is largely released from 
personal responsibility. Such men as he exist every- 
where, but under competition are weighted down 
by the struggle for existence and cannot bloom out 
in their full perfection. 

One of Mr. Mansfield^s mottoes was that ^time well 
enjoyed is always time wqU spent,^' and he had lived 
, up to its strict interpretation. He was not a selfish 
man, on the contrary, his big heart rejoiced in the 
happiness of others; he was not an ignorant man, 
for he had delighted in storing his capacious brain 
with all kinds of useful information; he wa& neither 
lazy nor idle, for whatever he had to do he accom- 
plished easily and with good-will, but he was utterly 
lacking in the fighting or competitive faculties. Had 
he lived in the middle ages, he would have found a 
refuge in the seclusion of the monastery, had he 
lived in Europe, he would have drifted in some de- 
partment bureau, in the United States he would have 
been trodden dawa in the mad race for wealth, but 
in Sbcioland he had bloomed like a rose, cultivating 
whatever could increase his enjoyment. 

He was far from perfection, and a community of 
such men as he would probably have met with poor 
success, but he was a delightful companion, and Charles 
and Mary soon appreciated him at his true worth. 

Those evening conversations naturally drifted in 
many directions. Charles was led to tell about him- 
self and hia straggles in New York, and many com- 
parisons were made between the social conditions in 
the United States and Sbcioland. 
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One of these conversations relating to the suppres- 
sion of crime may JLnterest my readers, and I will 
repeat it here. ^ 

Charles had been telling his friend;) about the 
slums and the thieves and murderers who congregate 
in them, and remarked that such places did not ex- 
ist in Socioland, and probably they had no stich de- 
graded character as he had seen no policemen in 
Spencer and was informed there was no jail in 
Socioland. 

"How is it, Mr. Mansfield," he asked, "th^^t you can 
dispense with them? Life and property would not be 
safe with us an hour if we were to do away with 
what we consider necessary adjuncts of civilization." 

'^We did not always get along without them," ans- 
wered Mr. Mansfield. "Whea the country was first 
settled we had some guardians of the peace and some 
place where we could confine public offenders. But 
we have learned some things we did not know before 
and gradually guardians and prisons have become- 
things of the past." 

"I see they have," rejoined Charles, "and *seeing i» 
believing^ I suppose, but I cannot understand it. It 
has always been a puzzle to me how there could be 
so much security from thieves in Spencer, and yet 
so little precaution taken against them. Do you think 
it is because the people are more honest than in 
other countries?" 

^^No, I do not believe that. I suppose we are all 
made out of the same stuff, all descendants from 
Adam, as they used to say. But I believe we act 
more honest because we have more inducements to 
do so. The saying 'Honesty is the best policy', is 
more true than in other countries, and so our people 
are more inclined to live up to it 

"Now ni ask you a question, and it may help you 
to understand what I mean. You have read enough 
of history to know that there was a time when no 
rich man in Europe would have dared to live in an 
open house in the country, unprotected by high walls 
and strong gates an^ without a guard of armed men. 
Do you suppose that if one of these noble TCkfeXi.— lort 
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all rich men were noble then — had been told that the 
time would come when an open house without retai- 
ners would be safer than their walled castle, do you 
think they would have believed it?" 

"I don't know," said Charles, *'but I dOubt it" 

"No they would not They could not, in fact. They 
could have no idea of any other condition of society 
except what existed then, and that was such as to 
make walled cities and castles necessary for the pro- 
tection of life and property. It was beyond their 
power to represent to themselves society as it exists 
now in civilized coontrles. And do you believe that 
men are now more honest than they were then?" 

"I suppose so," answered Charles, "otherwise pro- 
perty would be no safer than it was then." 

"That's where you are mistaken, and that is what 
we have learned here. If we wait for men to become 
honest to do away with thieving:, we shall wait for 
ever and never attain our ends. No, men do not be- 
come more honest, they act^ more, honest, which is a 
very different thing. And they act thus because the 
surrounding conditions have changed, and it is more 
to their interest to act honestly than dishonestly." 

"Oh! come, now, Mr* Mansfield," retorted Charles. 
"You have too poor an opinion of human nature. To 
hear you talk one would believe that you think that 
men are only honest ttom self-interest" 

"Pretty hard doctrine," chuckled Mr. Mansfield. 
"Hard to swallow when you first hear it. Something 
like the idea that man is descended from a monkey, 
it makes a fellow feel pretty humble, hey! doesn't it? 
You will get used to it after a while* and come to 
see that it does not matter so much why a man res- 
pects your property so he does respect it. I would 
prefer to live in a country where the people believed 
that honesty is the best policy and acted upon it, 
than to live where the people try to bo honest from 
principle and where I wonld have* to keep all my. 
property under lock and key." 

'Charles had to acknowledge that it would be pre- 
ferable, and that a? the saying is "the proof of the 
pudding is the eating of it," but Mr. Mansfield had 
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got fairly started, and he was not going to stop so 
easily. 

'••You see, Charles," he continued, "we do not be- 
lieve that men are honest or not according to thejr 
own sweet will. What we believe is that man, like 
everything else in the Universe, moves in the direc- 
tion of the least resistance. Now in those conditions 
of society where men can enjoy life the most by 
stealing from their fellow-men, they are going to 
steal and no amount of preaching will keep them 
from it. In the old times of which we were just now 
speaking, the conditions were such that the highest 
positions were attained by plundering those who could 
not defend themselves, and from kings down to out- 
laws they all strove to see who could plunder the 
most. But when society improved its organization 
so that open violence ceased to be profitable and the 
resistance jto acquisition by force had sufficiently in- 
creased, it became the easiest method to acquire pro- 
perty by lawful means. Thus security "Within the law 
was established, and one step toward honest actions 
taken. 

"But this was only a partial step. The law thus en- 
forced became the measure of honesty, and vithin 
the law were found means to accomplish nearly the 
same results that were in the past atta^ined by open 
violence, and to-day, in all other countries but ttiis, 
the highest accumulations are still in the reach of 
the men who prey on those who cannot defend them- 
selves, and from the millionaires down, every citi- 
zen is trying to get the better of his fellow-men. 

"But as under such conditions many men cannot 
^.ttain the position they desire within the means 
sanctioned by law, they resort to unauthorized me- 
thods, and act dishonestly from choice or necessity. 

•*Your policemen, your judges, your courts,^ your 
prisons, are obstructions to dishonesty, and prevent 
its degenerating into the open violence of former 
times, but cannot overcome the tremendous pressure 
c^xused by the great inequalities in the possession of 
property. So long as you have unlimited competition 
you will have millionaires and pawi^^Tft^ «^tv^ ^^ Vix^^'^ 
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as you have men who have more property than they 
can use, and other men lacking the mean^ of enjoy- 
ment, there will be some menr found ready to try to 
equalize the injustice of your present civilization by 
means not sanctioned by the laws/' 

"So you believe," "queried Charles, "that all ouf so- . 
cial crimes are due to defects in our civilization?*' 

"Yes, I might say all, if we take in consideration 
that our present character is the result of past civi- 
lization. Dishonesty may be said to be inbred in us. 
Appropriation of other people's property has been 
practised so long, formerly by violence and now by 
due process of law, that it has become a second na- 
ture and will have to be bred out from future gene«- 
rations. Napoleon once said: ^Scratch a Russian and 
you will fiad a Tartar', and I say: ^Scratch an honest 
man and you will find a thief." 

"You go too far," remonstrated Charles. 'iThere are 
plenty of persons who would not steal under any 
consideration.* I would not, nor do I believe that you 
would." 

"You wouldn't, eh I I'd like to see you tried. Come, 
have you never taken an apple in a strange orchard?'* 

"That's not stealing," retorted Charles. "Everybody 
does it No one would see any harm in that" 

"Not stealing! I would like to know how you make 
that out Isn^t it appropriating property that does not 
belong to you without the owner's consent? Every- 
body does it No one sees any harm in it. That is 
precisely what the freebooters of old used to say 
when they looted a house, and that is what your 
millionaires say now when by lobbying they steal a 
franchise or raise the price to consumers through 
trusts and combinations. But now, Charles, tell the 
truth and shame the devlL When last year you tramp- 
ed the streets, of New York in sear6h of work, don't 
you know that if it had oome to the worst and you 
had seen Mary starve^ you would have stolen food 
before you had seen her die of hunger? Of course you 
would, and yet you are an honest man as the world 
goes. The scratching would have had to go pretty 
deep, but we would have found the thief at last" 
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That was a knock-down argument, and Charles was 
utterly routed, but he was not quite convinced, for 
^^convince a man against his will and he is . of the 
same opinion still/ ^ 

"I won't say any more about that," he said- "I sup- 
pose I am no better than the balance of them,' but 
if we are all thieves at heart, how are you going to 
reform the comoaunity? I have heard = it said that it 
takes nine tailors to make one man, but I never 
heard that nine thieves would make one honest ^man.'* 

"Ha! Ha!'' laughed Mr. Mansfield. "Pretty good, in- 
deed. No, we go at it another way. I'll take you 
again for an example, I like to bring these things 
home you know. No offense meant, just a plain illus- 
tration. You are a thief, that's understood, no going 
back on that. You will steal if you have to. Now do 
you think that as long as you had plenty of work at 
good wages, and a fair prospect of getting along, you 
would be likely to sneak out, and take a coat here 
and a loaf of bread there, and try to make a living 
that way? Of course not." 

"I think not," answered Charles. "If I know myself 
nothing short of the hardest necessity would make 
me act dishonestly."* 

"And do you think you are better than other men? 
I hope not That's one of the Christians' mistakes to 
believe that they are the saints and the balance of 
the people are sinners from whom no good need be 
expected. But we hold to no such doctrine here and 
believe that all men are made pretty much of the 
same clay. And just as you prefer to live an honest 
life if you have the chance, so do we believe jbhat 
every one does the same, and that it is only neces- 
sary to give them that chance to make them act 
honestly. Now Charles, I have got to where I can 
tell you what we have found and why we have no 
longer use for jails and policemen. 

"We have found that the way we hold so much 
of our property in common enables us to give every 
one that chance, so that the overwhelming majority 
of our citizens lead honest lives without the need<^l 
compulsion from society. We have to\m"\ \)aaX. V^ Na 
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better to help the unfortunates than to let them suf- 
fer, and have taken from ^them the n^eoessity for petty 
thieving, and thus the remaining incentives to disho- 
nesty outside the law have been destroyed. 

^^We have found also that the same policy has done 
away with stealing within the law. The thousand 
and one occasions for swindling which under private 
capitalism demoralize the rich do not exist in Socio- 
land. Our church deacons do not corner our produce, 
neither do our Sunday-school superintendents gamible 
in futures and options. Speculation is unknown among 
us, and there is no way by which our shrewd men 
can get rich from the labor of their fellow-citizens. 

^Thus the temptation to dishonesty has been greatly, 
reduced, and to that influence has .been added the 
force of public opinion. When once a people becomes 
thoroughly impressed with the advisability of a cer- 
tain line of conduct it becomes a form of religion. 
In a quarrelsome nation, peaceful men are forced to 
fight duels against their will, for life is not worth 
living when branded as cowards, and in peaceful na- 
tions, quarrelsome men settle their differences peace- 
fully, for no other method would be countenanced. So 
here, honesty has become the fashion, and our Jails 
stood empty and our policemen became useless or- 
naments. We have few quarrels and they are settled 
by arbitration. Wife and husband murders are un- 
known, for all married people are free to leave their 
partners. Among our citizens, I might say that all 
violations of the law are due to aberration of the 
mind, and the offenders are sent to the asyluni to be 
cured, if possible, or cared for where they no longer 
endanger public security.^^ 

^You claim then, Mr. Mansfield, that you hav^ got 
rid of the criminal element and are no longer trou- 
bled with it?" 

"Yes, practically so. It would be too much to say 
that it does not give us any more trouble, but we 
have made such progress as to dispense with repres- 
sive institutions. Our greatest difficulty comes from 
the emigrants. With all our care, some come liere 
who f&il CO realize that freedom does not mean license, 
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and who cannot resist the temptation to appropriate 
the property which seems to lay within such easy 
reach. But they are soon discovered. A thief among 
us is like a black man among white people. He can^t 
find any place where to hide his stolen goods or any 
person to help him dispose of them. And I must 
acknowledge that real bad characters are sometimes 
pretty roughly treated, and in some aggravated cases 
men have suffered death at the hands of an offended 
community. 

"We are more than a nation, Charles, we are a 
Commonwealth, which means a much closer relation. 
Bocioland is not only our country, it is also our home, 
and we no more allow unwelcome intrusions into it 
than a right-minded citizen would allow in his family. 

"Some men come here from other countries and 
criticize our ways. Too much freedom, they say when 
they see that we have so few laws and no courts and 
prisons. Too much restraint, they decide, when they 
find how limited is the scope of private competition. 
These men judge us by what they know. Out of com- 
petition they have evolved certain standards of mo- 
rality, certain ideas as to the proper limitailcn of 
freedom, certain beliefs as to the proper sphere of 
government control. They apply- thtse standards to 
us, but they do not fit, because our greater community 
of goods has evolved other standards and other oi)i- 
nions. We have our own standards and li^e up to 
them as near as we can. We are a people set apart, 
as the Jews were among the Gentiles, but we have 
no desire to proselyte among other nations. We do 
not claim to be our brother^s keeper, and believe that 
all tubs must stand on their own bottoms, and that 
peoples, like individuals, must each work out their 
own salvation.^^ 

Having delivered himself of this long homily, Mr. 
Mansfield exclaimed: ''How you have made me talk, 
you rascal. I hope you are now satisfied. Pass me 
that fiddle and let us change the ^ubject.^^ And the 
next minute his mind seemed to be absorbed in the 
music and he was deep in the midst of a Bcottiah 
song-.. 
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■ The walking excursions did not prove much of a 
success. The land around the camp was either low 
and marshy or steep and rugged. The spur ran back 
into the hills and was abrupt. By following it about 
two miles it led to the highlands which were partly 
under cultivation. It furnished good hunting ground for 
Charles and Rose, but neither the two ladies nor Mr 
Maadfleld cared to explore it to any extent and much 
preferred the boat excursions. 

About four miles up the lake stood a group of is* 
lands, some of the largest under cultivation, but the 
smallest ones untouched by man^s hands. To these 
i.'ilaads they often resorted after their bath, taking 
some provisions with them and finding good fishing 
grounds in the vicinity. Mr. Mansfield was a success- 
ful fisherman, gifted with unbounded patience, and 
the faculty of knowing, how, he seldom came back 
with empty hands, 'and when they rowed to these 
islands th^y largely depended for their evening meal 
on his success. While he enticed some of the denizens 
of the deep to g^ace their table, Charles, with some 
of the ladies, would visit some of the plantations on 
the inhabited islands, and forage for fruits and ve- 
getables, and on their return an impromptu meal 
would be prepared which would often have tempted 
"the palate of a real connoisseur. 

These short excursions made a pleasant change in 
their life, but did not satisfy Charles' adventurous 
disposition, so after much consultation they decided 
upon one worthy of the name and which demands 
a more lengthy description. 

The lake opposite their camp was nearly ten miles 
wide, and the other side showed plaialy against the 
sky. As I have before stated, the south side of the 
lake was very different from Socloland, for the moun- 
tains came down to the edge of the lake, and rose 
abruptly high into the air. Oar friends had often 
admired them as the sun illuminated them in all its 
splendor, aai Charles had made many Inquiries from 
Mr. Mansfield as to their comformation, and often 
expressed the desire to visit them some day. Rose, of 
coarae, supported him, bat the others felt disinclined 
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to undertake such alofig axcnrsioo, but, as is usually 
the case, the more enterprising and energetic carried 
the day, and astlie weather was fine, it uras decided 
that they should all cross oyer, and that some of the 
party would make an attempt to climb some of the 
bold promontories that showed so plainly from where 
they stood. 

Accordingly, a few days after, they all started early 
one morning, with provisions enough to last them a 
couple of days if that length of time ehould prove 
necessary to the accomplishment of their object. The 
passage over was accomplished without any adventure 
worthy of record. By that time Mary had got UEed 
to the water and felt no fear even at a grehi distance 
from the land. They all understood how to handle 
the oars and could relieve Charles, Mr. Man&field 
holding the tilkr all the way. 

As they neared the opposite shore, a scene cf gran- 
deur and desolation spread itself before their eyes.^ 
The rocky cliifs seemed to tower above their heads 
for thousands of feet, and running straight down into 
the water, looked as if they would prevent any at- 
tempt to land. But after skirting them for a mile or 
more, they saw what appeared as a break into the 
wall, and found to their joy that a small stream ran 
down the rugged sides and emptied itself into a small 
bay carved out of the rock, and that at the extremity 
of the bay a few acres of comparatively level land 
nestled at the foot of the mountain and offered them 
a safe landing ground. 

It was a lovely spot. The „bay was nearly perfect 
in form, making a complete circle, and was enclosed 
on both sides by steep rocky walls, broken by narrow 
ledges where trees and shrubs had effected a scanty 
lodging. At. the back, the cliffs were rent by a nar- 
row valley which offered a prospect of climbing to 
the heights beyond, while at the edge of the water, 
on the bit of level land, stood a group of stately 
palm trees. 

A landing was soon made and the boat pulled up 
in a place of safety. The sun was shinino: warm over 
head, but there was abundant shade aiiOL^t, ^\^\i^^<^^ 
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bad soou selected a cool resting place, where mur- 
muring to himself *never sit down when you can lie 
down^\ he stretched himself at full length, gazing all 
the while good-humouredly at the others who were 
dispersing in all directions, anxious to explore every 
nook of their limited domain. But seeing Rose dis- 
appear up the valley, he called her back. 

*'Con[ie here. Rose," he said. "But first tell the others 
I want to talk to them too." And when they gather- 
ed in answer to his call he addressed them thus: 

"See here, do you know what you are doing, or 
what you are going to do? You must not scatter in 
all directions. Remember 1!his is not Socioland, and 
we do not know if wild animals or natives niay not 
be lurking in these hills." 

"But papa," remarked Rose, "we are not going to 
remain here all day. We want to climb one of these 
mountains. Don't we Charles?" 

To which Charles assented, and furthermore said that 
was what he had come for and what he was going to do. 

"That's all right," said Mr. Mansfield. "I am not 
going to prevent you. Only you must use some judg- 
ment and not scatter as you Were doing a little while 
ago. Now who is it that wants to go?" 

Mary said she was going. She was getting a little 
jealous of Rose and did not relish the idea of her 
being: Charles' constant companion, while she always 
staid behind. Mrs. Mansfield wanted to go also. She 
enjoyed climbing, and if one of these heights could 
be reached she wanted to see the view and how the 
country looked. 

"Well," said Mr. Mansfield, "some one has got to 
stay here and take care^ of the boat, and I suppose I 
smight as well be the one. I am hardly built for 
climbing, so I guess it will be just as well. But 
take it aisy as you go up, and if you find you can 
not take it aisy, then" with a quizzical look at the 
mouataiu's rugged side, "take it as aisy as you can. 

**But look here, I want you all to promise that you 
will keep together and run no unnecessary risks. Charles 
my boy, we want no accidents and you must remem- 
ber these women are under your protection, and if you 
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find that you cannot get to the top without danger, 
you must be sure to give it up and make no attempt.^' 

Charles gave the required promise, and Mary, no- 
thing loth, pledged herself to see that he should keep 
it. So, after preparing themselves by eating a colla- 
tion, they started on their voyage of discovery. 

They did not intend to scale the mountain, which 
towered above them several thousand feet, but thought 
that they could reach the top of a spur which jug- 
ged in front of the main range and stood out as an 
advanced guard. That spur, abrupt and inaccessible 
on the lake side, seemed to be connected with the 
main body by an abutment and probably would be 
of easy ascent. 

Charles led the way and they disappeared up the 
valley, which while it proved quite steep, offered no 
special difficulty. The vegetation was scant and the 
ground rocky, yet easy enough to walk upon, but 
when the end was reached and they found tliem selves 
confronted by the mountain, their real hardship com- 
menced. They had to climb in earnest, sometimes'on 
hands and knees, to reach the lower end of the spur 
which was to lead them to victory. 

Yet if it was slow and toilsome, there was no real 
danger, and with their goal in sight they had no idea 
of returning. Only one real bad place they found. 
They had almost reached the last of the steep ascent 
and could see the spur within touching distance, and 
furthermore could easily ascertain that once reached 
it would lead them nearly to the top of the project- 
ing point, when Charles was confronted by a steep 
rock wall some seven or eight feet high, which he 
could neither turn nor scale. It would be too bad if 
ihey should have gone so :far and have so nearly ^ 
succeeded and yet be compelled to turn backbaiflcd. 

As they gathered on a narrow shelf at its foot an 
animated discussion took place. Mary wanted to return, 
Mrs. ^ansfleld was neutral, but Bose was determined 
and would not listen to a retrograde movement. 

Charles said if he had a rope he thought he could 
climb with their help and pull them up in turn. 
Whereupon Rose said they had ^xx^^et^d^t^^ %.\^^ 
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handkerchiefs and could work them into shape. No 
sooner said than done. A rope was soon impfovised, 
and Charles was pushed up by the united feminine 
strength, and Mrs. Mansfield and Mary partly pushed 
and partly pulled to the top, while Rose's light weight 
made it but child's play for Charles, and they soon 
all stood where no serious obstacle seemed to present 
itself to their further progress. 

Biit disappointment awaited them at the last. They 
reached nearly the end of the spur, when a wall of 
a much more formidable character barred their fur< 
ther adyanoe. Charles made an effort to overcome 
this obstacle and to proceed to the edge of the point, 
but found it too dangerous for the women and came 
back to them. But even if foiled at the last, they felt 
well repaid for their exertions. At their feet, and it 
seemed so near that it looked as if they could step 
down into it, stood the little bay where they had 
landed, aqd they could see their boat and Mr. Mans- 
field to whom they signalled their success. In front 
was the lake, clear, calm, shining in the bright sun. 
Spencer and the cultivated land showed plainly bey- 
ond and they could see the boats and the railroad 
trains which gave life to the picture. Back from them 
aU was wild and desolate. Rocks upon rocks, arid^ 
naked, desert. 

But they could not linger very long, for the ascent 
had taken more time than they had calculated, and 
the point which from below had seemed so near, 
wa^ really quite a distance from the water, so with 
a long-drawn sigh of regret at leaving behind this 
beautiful panorama, they retraced their steps, not 
without some trouble and danger, for it is the des- 
cent from mountains . which always offers the most 
difficulties. 

At the rocky wall Rose was let down first, then 
the ladies followed, and Charles did not find it an 
easy matter to reach them in safety even with their 
help. From there to the head of ^ the valley, much 
care had to be taken to prevent falls which might 
have resulted disastrously, but they finally reached 
sound and safe their temporary camp. Mr. Mansfiel<i 
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had not been idle, but had found good llBhins: ground, 
and a sayory mess awaited them to which they did 
fall honor, their appetites being well sharpened by the 
nnnsual exertions. 

It was nearly dark when they left bay Dimple, as 
they unanimously named their stopping place, but 
the Weather was fine, and if the moon did not shine 
upon them, the stars did their best to replace it f^nd 
twinkled merrily in the clear sky. 

Four weeks did they spend at Gflonp Palmetto, and 
all too swiftly did they p4s8 away, and when Charles 
and Mary returned to Hpenoer and took up again 
their regi^laV life, they could honestly say that these 
four weeks had had crowded into them more of pure 
enjoyment and hearfelt satisfaction than they had 
ever experic need in their whole previous existence. 



OEAPTSB ZV. ' 

AN OLD FRIBND. 

As Charles was going home one afternoon, a few 
weeks after their return to Spencer, he saw ahead of 
him what looked like a familiar form. Hastening his 
steps, he soon overtook the man, and found to his joy 
that he was not mistaken, but that it was his well- 
remembered friend of the vessel, Mr. Proctor. 

**Don't you know your old friends, Mr. Proctor?" he 
said as he came up to him. 

Upon hearing his name called, Mr. Proctor turned, 
and grasping Charles by the hand, shook it warmly. 

"Certainly I do," he exclaimed, **and I am real 
glad to thus mc>et you. It does a traveller good to 
see a well-known face when he is alone in a strange 
land. I was just going to look you up. And how are 
you? But I need not ask, for you look the picture of 
health. And how is Mrs. Morril?" 

'•Mary is well, thank you, and will be real glad to 
see you, for she has not forgotten your kindness to 
her during the voyage. We have oUeu ^oii^^T^^ NX. 
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you would remember us and pay us that promised 
visit in Socioland." 

^^Ohl I had not forgotten you, but I oould not come 
any sooner. I have had pretty hard usage since I l6ft 
you and I have much need to recruit." 

And Charles then noticed that Mr. Proctor seemed 
' weary and in poor health. 

''You are coming to ua," he said, "we are well set- 
tled here and can keep you during your stay." 

"We will see," answered Mr. Proctor. "I am going 
with you now if you are going home and will see 
Mrs. Morril and we can talk it over. I had started 
to look you up. Some man at the wharf told me that 
a man of your name lived in i-'peneer, and I am thank- 
ful for this meeting which is quite uiexpected." 

Bo they walked to the Home, Charles relating his 
success and explaining his position in the Common- 
wealth. When they reached their rooms, Charles cal- 
led out to Mary: 

"Come Acre quick, Mary, here is an old friend." 

Mary came running into the room, expecting to 
see one of their Spencer acquaintances, but at sight 
of Mj;. Proctor she stopped suddenly, the blood rushed 
to her face, and then receding, left her white and 
trembling. She recovered herself quickly, however^ 
and greeted Mr. Proctor quietly, but without the dis- 
play of feeling manifested by Charles, which caused 
him to chide her^ for not showing more pleasure at 
seeing her old friends He had not noticed her slight 
confusion, but it had not escaped Mr. Proctor's more 
experienced eye, who attributed it to the true reason. 

Mary was not sentimental, but she had a large and 
generous nature and a great capacity for affe^^tioD. 
8iie had a true love for Charles, but it was more the 
love of a mother for her child, and there were depths 
in her character that he had never stirred and latent 
))os3ibilities in her which he could not call forth. 
While she appreciated all his good ^ qualities and had 
never repented of her choice, yet unconsciously she 
felt that she wi.8 superior to him in many respects. 
Mary had been raised among the lowly, for her par- 
ents were poor and earned a precarious existence, but 
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her instincts were far above her station. 8he bad in-* 
herited from some of her ancestors a refined nature^ 
and would have graced any social condition. 

She was not conscious when she married that Charles 
lacked her finer x>erceptionSv and comparing him with 
her everyday associates, considered herself lucky to 
have secured such 'a good husband. But ^ince she 
had left America her character had developed, she 
had come in contact with persons of more culture 
and refinement, which 'made her more sensitive^ so 
that Charles' words and actions would often jar upon 
her. (Her affection for him was certainly no* dimin- . 
ished,'but he did not stand quite so high in her es- 
timatioiu^ 

In the close contact of the sea voyage, Mary had 
often been thrown in Mr. Proctor's society. He not 
only had been kind to her, but he had been attracted 
by her possession of more than average intelligeuce, 
and had enjoyed conversing with her somewhat more 
freely than is udual among passing acquaintances of 
a day. She was, as he .might have expressed it, a di- 
amond in. the rough, and as a skilful teacher he took 
great pleasure in calling out and developing the best 
that was in her. 

In so dbing, Mr. Proctor had no after-thought, iie 
was not in love with Mary, nor was he a male flirt 
to pay court, to her to enjoy a passing hour, and had 
he been so inclined, he was too true a gentleman to 
stake the false coin of meaningless attentions against 
the pure gold of a true heart's afiFection. To him she 
was a pleasant acquaintance, who gradual^ merged 
into a valuable friend, uneducated it is true, but with 
refined perceptions and good intellectual capacity and 
he h|td found much pleasure in her society. In their 
conversations he had often been led to speak with 
the freedom of a friend, but nothing had Jed him to 
believe that her feelings were in danger, and it was 
with dismay that he noticed her evident emotion at 
their unexpected meeting. 

It would be too much to say that Mary had fallen 
in love with Mr. Proctor, but their intimacy had 
sown seeds not calculated to luQi^a^^ Vi«t \^%5^^ ^\ 
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inlnd. He was a revelation to lier, and gave her a 
glimpse of an intelleotual atmosphere which she could 
underitand and appreciate, and which she had felt in 
no other man^s society. He was her superior, but it 
was a superiority she could realize, and which gave 
her a desire to follow in his footsteps and climb to 
the heights he had reached. In his society she felt 
all that was best in her develop under his influence 
and her mind expand in new directions'. 

^o thought of obmparison between Mr. Proctor and 
Charles had entered Many^s mind during the long 
journey and bad Ch axles been intellectually her equal 
Mr. Proctor never would have been more to her than 
what he aspired to be, her valued friend. But Charles 
could not understand these new thoughts which were 
entering her mind, and would often unconsciously 
chill and repress her unknown aspirations. Charles 
was very good and kind, but he was of the earth, and 
held Mary to the ground* when she wanted to soar. 

It is not strange then, if under the circumstances, 
many times in the last year Mary had unwittingly 
instituted comparisons "" between them, and absence 
lending its help, Mr. Proctorfs image had often been 
present to her. She had made a hero of him and 
woman-like, what little romance was in heHiad been 
called out, and if not in love, she had very tender 
feeliags toward him. Take it altogether, my readers 
will see that Mary was on very slippery ground and 
now that Mr. Proctor had come, needed all her wis- 
dom and strength of character to ■ prevent the growth 
of feeling which under the conditions could lead to 
no good r^ults. 

What increased Mary^s danger was that she was 
utterly unconscious of it She was entirely inexperi- 
enced in affairs of the heart, and never dreamed that 
the feelings she had for Mr. Proctor might prove the 
entering wedge for a love which would take entire 
possession of her. Mary was a true woman, and had 
she realized her danger, would have schooled herself 
back to wifely affection for her husband at the cost 
of whatever suffering it might bring upon her. She 
was smrprised herself at the emotion she felt in meet- 
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ing Mr. Proctor unexpectedly, and if the truth must 
be told, it is because she got a glimpse into her own 
heart that she at first treated him so coolly. 

But this feeling of danger soon wore off , and before 
the evening was half over she bad become again her 
old self, and the pleasant feelings engendered on the 
vessel being renewed, she saw once more in Mr. Proc- 
tor only a valuable friend, and joined her • entreaties 
to those of Charles for him to remain with them 
during his sojourn in Spencer. Ho it was decided 
that he would occupy one of their rooms and board 
in the Home, and the next day saw him fully instal- 
led In his new lodgings. 

One thing had great influence on Mary in inducing 
her to urge him to stay with them, and the same 
reason finally decided him. His health was really bad 
and he looked miserably. The privations he had en- 
countered and the days he had spent in fever-infes- 
ted lands, had proven too much for his constitution,, 
and he^felt that he needed the good nursing that he 
knew he would receive at Mary^s hands. And as she 
became herself once more and treated him on the old 
familiar footing, without undue shyness or special 
eagerness for his society, he concluded he had made 
a mistake and put a false interpretation on her emo- 
tion. As for Mary, his bad looks and evident need 
of care aroused all the motherly feelings in her nature 
and as women will do, she forgot Sail other consider- 
ations in the presence of suffering and the need of 
ministration. 

Charles ^as overjoyed at Mr. Proctor's decision. 
He had a sincere regard for him and highly esteemed 
his character. He had no suspicion of Mary's feelings, 
and woula not have understood the subtle bond that 
attracted her to him, for it was due to feelings he 
could neither experience nor appreciate. He was far 
from jealous, and once Mr. Proctor definitely esta- 
blished with them, it gave him sincere pleasure to 
see his friend enjoy his wife's society, and he did 
all he could to enable her to make his time pass 
pleasantly. 
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Mr. Proctor did not seem to improve much in health, 
yet he managed to hold bis own, and as exercise in 
the open air seemed to help him they made many 
excursions. Mary took him all over the city and its 
vicinity, and when Charles could join them they took 
longer trips. Thus they took him to Camp Palmetto 
and the Islands and to other points of interest on 
the lake and in the country. 

Of course they introduced him to the Mansfield fa- 
mily and his presence decided them to put in execu- 
tion an old project of a visit to the His:hlands. 

Mrs. Mansfield had a brother, George Qtis, who was 
a farmer near Woolser, a manufacturing Town some 
thitty miles from Spencer. The Mansflelds were in the 
habit of visiting him every fall, and as he was very 
hospitable and fond of company, they had asked the 
Morrils to join them that, year. The invitation was 
thankfully accepted, and now was extended to Mr. 
•PrDCtor, who upon being assured of a cordial welcome 
and that one more added to the party would not in- 
convenience their liost, gladly agreed to join them in 
the trip. 

Autumn was upon them, the summer heats were 
over, and no better time could be desired for a visit 
in the country, so it was decided to wait no longer, 
but to put their long-talked-of plan in execution. 

The Mansflelds usually went by rail, but as their 
friends were not acquainted with the country, and 
they all fancied the pleasure of a long ride, it was 
decided to drive over, and one bright morning found 
them in a three seat spring wagon, to which were 
hitched a pair of sturdy bays, which, gave promise 
of safe conveyance to their destination. , 

Charles held the reins, and Rose, no longer the 
boy hunter of the camp, but a bright little miss fully 
conscious of her charms and once more ready to try 
their power over the opposite sex, announced her in- 
tention to help him drive and took her place by his 
side with many little airs very differeni from her 
independent ways of the hunting expeditions. She 
^ accepted Charles* proffered help witti the grace of a 
Jroung ladjr, and stepped to her place as daintily as 
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if she had been a recognised belle in fashionable so* 
ciety. Mary and Mr. Proctor sat next, which excited 
no comment, for it was understood that he was under 
her special charge, and that she nursed him with a 
watchful care which he accepted gratefully. What- 
ever may have been Mary's feelings by that time, 
she made no sign except to manifest an open and 
sincere enjoyment ^n his society. Mr. and Mrs. Mans- 
field took the back seat from whio h, as he said joco- 
sely, he could watch if they behaved properly. 

''That's all right as far as it .goes/' remarked Mr. 
Proctor who still enjoyed a joke on religious subjects^ 
*^but the Bible says we must pray as well as watch and 
who is going to do the pnaying is what I want to know.'' 
^itose, I suppose," answered Mr. J^ansfield. '^For I 
know of no one who can beg harder when she wants 
anything, nor" with a chuckle '"who is more likely 
to get it either." 

Bo it was decided that Mr. Mansfield should watch 
and that Bose should pray, and feeling that the reli- 
gious rites w(re duly provided for, they set off on their 
journey. 

Back of and around Spencer the country is level 
and tropical in character, but they soon reached the 
hills and rose rapidly to higher levels, so that when 
they had gone nearly ten miles they found themselves 
on the Highlands, a broken plateau extending quite 
^ a distance and rising gradually toward the mountains 
. bevond. These Highlands are well cultivated and dot- 
tea over with thriving cities. Their altitude consi- 
derably moderates the heat and renders them suitable 
for the crops of temperate countries. The land is rich, 
and the policy of the Commonwealth preventing the 
acquisition of large farms, was much subdivided. 

Mr. Proctor, who had travelled a great deal, said it 
looked more like some parts of Kurope than» like 
American farms, although the lay of the land and 
the nature of the crop? reminded him of some cen- 
tral states of the Dnion. 

Mr. Proctor was very much interested in Rocioland 
and let but few things escape his practised eye. He 
especially noticed how good were tli^ xo^"fe^\i^\^^^ 
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well they were laid^ which, as Mr. Mansfield explain- 
ed, was the result of Socioland being scientifically 
developed, the roads being laid out and constructed 
before the Townships were started. They had learned, 
he said, from the experience of other nations, and 
did not allow chance or private interests to control 
one of the most important interests of the country. 
Competent engineers, had the matter in charge, and 
thorough surveys were made before any permanent 
settlement was permitted. 

The way was so pleasant that they felt in no hurry 
to reach their destination. In climbing the hills they 
often stopped to enjoy the view, which increased in 
beauty and extent as they ascended. The road rah 
through the woodi^ which had been left growing on 
the hill side, and as it wound gracefully around would 
often bring them to a short turn, where no obstacle 
intervened to obstruct the view of the plain below. 
Then Charles would stop the team, and they could 
leisarely enjoy the sight and seek to recognize well- 
known 'land maris or point to each other objects of 
interest. About half way up the hill they came to 
a small stream fed from a spring a few feet above 
the road, and which emptied itself into a watering 
trough. Some magnificent trees overshadowed the 
place, and it looked so cool and inviting that a short 
halt was called, and while the horses refreshed them- 
selves all but Mr. Proctor and Mr. Mansfield got out 
and rambled around. It was against Mr. Mansfield^s 
principles to ever exert himself uselessly, and Kir. 
Proctor felt the netd of saving all his strength for the 
journey. Mary, in her character of nurse, brought 
them water from the spring, while Rose and her 
mother gathered flowers and Charles hunted for nuts 
which were beginning to fall. 

Travelling thus slowly, they had accomplished but 
little over half the journey by noon, and decided to 
stop and eat the dinner they had brought with them, 
at the first desirable place. Not long after, they reach- 
ed a small stream at the edge of a village which 
nestled among the trees. The limpid river and well- 
sh&ded banks seemed to invite to repose, and driving 
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their team nnder the spreading branches of a large 
oak tree, they all alighted and proceeded to make 
themselves comfortable for their noou rest. Charles 
unhitched t^e horses and watered and fed them, Mr. 
Mansfield prepared the dinner and soon had a fire 
burning, for he mnst have his hot coffee, while his 
wife and Mary selecting the most available spot, spread 
blankets and rugs and unpacked their provisions, but 
Mary had first seen to it that Mr. Proctor had a 
comfortable couch, bringing the cushions from the 
seats lor him to leaii upon. 

Rose finding herself alone and unnoticed went and 
sat down by him, not that she cared much for his 
society, for his poor health and sedate spirits had but 
little attraction for her. The very weakness which 
appealed so strongly to Mary^s sympathies, had the 
opposite effect upon her, and she much preferred 
Charles' society, which always increased her vitality. 
But Charles was busy in the commonplace occupation 
of a hostler, and for the day at least, she was playing 
the role of a young lady. It was quite in keeping 
with her design to sit by his side ,and drive the horses 
whenever she could coax the lines out of his bauds, 
but it. never would do to follow him and help him 
to take care of the team as she would have done 
while they were at the camp. So to keep up her role 
she went and sab by Mr. Proctor and tried to converse 
on the usual topics of the day. 

It amused Mr. Proctor immensely. He was quite a 
judge of human character, and was at no loss to un- 
derstand the motives which prompted her. Rose was 
in the moulting stage, passing from the little girl into 
the young lady, and the chance he offered to try her 
new role was too good to be neglected. As a kind- 
hearted gentleman, he did not laugh at her, but help- 
ed her to carry on the conversation. Why should she 
not learn to hold her place in society? It is true she 
was very young and a little precocious, but it is na- 
tural for girls to love to please and he was not the 
man to put obstacles in her way. His kindness was 
not puii to the proof very long, for they soon all drew 
around the meal and the conveTsatio\i>Q^^^\sv^ \^<&tl<^t^. 
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That noon rest was a success, and they enjoyed it 
much more thm if they had stopped at a hotel. They 
were in good spirits, the long ride had made a change 
pleasant, and the fine weather and the warmth of the 
mid-day hour helped them to appreciate the cool shade 
and the Ibunging under the trees. As they had time 
enough, they did not feel hurried, but when the meal 
was oyer, they read, conversed or slept as each one 
preferred. 

But everything comes to an end, and they had to 
leave this pleasant place and continue their journey. 
The road was nearly level and lined on both sides 
by substantial farm houses, surrounded by orchards 
and ornamented by green yards, dotted with flower- 
beds and shade trees. Every few miles they passed 
villages which sometimes reached the dimensions 
of a city. Everything denoted a rich country and well- 
to-do inhabitants, and Mr. Proctor was not surprised 
to hear that the Highlands were the backbone of 
Socioland and considered its most prosperous portion. 
What surprised and pleased him was to see that it 
was not only an agricultural country, but that many 
of the Towns had extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments, and he learned besides that all through the 
land much of the work was* done in private houses, 
which in other countries is done in the cities. 

The aim of the Commonwealth, as he learned, was 
to prevent the ^Centralization of labor which in other 
countries create such unhealthy conditions, and just 
as Charles had found that great commercial centers 
were no longer needed in Kocioland, so Mr. Proctor 
found that large manufacturing centers did not exist 
there, and that manufacturing was carri^ on all 
through the land. Mr. Mansfield informed him tbflt 
Woolser Township carried on extensive woollen mills, 
and that he would have a good opportunity to learn 
from Mr. Otis how the business was conduct*^d. 

Bo they travelled, talking and looking, and it seem- 
ed to them that it had been but a little while since 
their noon rest when Rose informed them that before 
long they would see her nncle^s house, which she 
pointed in the distance from a low hill which over- 
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looked the valley where the Township of Woolser 
is situated, and the sun was just sinking behind the 
hills when they reached their destination where they 
were received with heartfelt hospitality. 



QEAFTSB ZVI. 

THE TOWNSHIP OF WOOLSER. 

Mr> Otis WHS a nice old gentleman who owned and 
cultivated a farm of forty acres, nearly one mile from 
the Town of Woolser. Like his sister he was slim, 
wiry, quick of motion and not sloW of temper. His 
wife was a well-proportioned woman with easy, plea- 
sant manners, of even character, and who could ac- 
commodate herself ^o all ki nds of circumstances with- 
out ever being seriously disturbed. They bad five 
children but only two were at home at this time. A 
married son who helped his father to cultivate the 
farm, and the youngest, a boy not quite old enough 
to serve his apprenticeship. Their house, which stcod 
on a little rise about fifty yards from the road was 
rambling, of plain appearance, but could, like its own- 
ers, prove hospitable to any number of guests. 

When Charles turned the team into the well-laid 
drive which led to the house through the shaded 
lawn, Mr. Otis 'was sitting on the porch and as he 
saw them come in he went out to meet thenl. 

^'Welcome to our home, ladies and gentlemen,^^ he 
said with old-fashioned courtesy. ^^ Alight and come 
in. These are your friends the Morrils, I suppose?^' as 
he was helpibg Mr. Proctor and Mary to get down 
from the wagon. 

"No, this is Mr. Proctor," /eplied Mary blushing 
slightly. ''This is Charles, my husband," she continu- 
ed, as Charles walked around the team to be introduced. 

''Glad to see you, Mr. MorriF, said Mr. Otis, shak- 
ing him by the hand. ''And this gentleman is one 
of your friends, I suppose." 

Here Mr. Mansfield, having succe^d^^Sn \^^<:i^vVc^% 
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the grround in safety, duly introduced Mr. Proctor and 
explained that he had taken the liberty to bring himi 
knowing he would be* received as a friend. 

"Certainly, certainly," exclaimed Mr. Otis in his 
quick, nervous way. "Delighted to see you sir, would 
have been real sorry if they had left yoii behind. 
Walk right in, all of you. Ah I Rose, here you are. I 
had almost forgotten you. Come here and give your 
old uncle a kiss. What a 'big girl you are getting to be!^^ 

And bustling and talking, he soon had them all 
in the best room. 

. "Here, sit down and make yourselves * at home while 
I call Sarah and Henry. They will be real glad to 
aeeyon. You came a little earlier than we expected.^^ 

"You stay, . uncle," said Rose, "I know where to find 
them." And she ran out, followed by Mary who was 
so anxious to see all about the farm that she could 
not stay in doors. 

Miry and Mrs. Otis soon returned, leaving Rose be- 
hind, for at sight of her cousin Henry, who was a 
;great chum of hers, she bad dropped her young la- 
dy's airs and had gone off* with him to see his new 
rabbits. Mrs. Otis made the party comfortable and 
with the help of her daughter-in-law soon had a 
bountiful meal ready, Mrs. Mansfield and Mary also 
making themselves useful, and divested of their finery, 
and with gingham aprons on, taking hold of whatever 
their •hands found to do, thus helping to relieve the 
family of some of the extra work they occasioned. 

Mr. Proctor felt quite tired and had to retire early, 
but a good night^s rest refreshed him and the next 
morning he walked out with his host upon the farm, 
with the purpose of interviewing him upon the sys- 
tem of land tenure of Socioland. 

,No greater contrast could be fouitd than between 
Mr. Otis and Mr. Ma.nsfield. Mr. Otis was a sharp- 
featured, quick-eyed^ pushing, energetic business man, 
eager, ambitious, wanting to see the work done, and 
ready to accuoiiilate property to the extent of his abi- 
lity. His motto was "Never put off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day", while Mr. Mansfield had 
twisted the same motto to read "Never do to-day 
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what can as well be done to-morrow". Mr. Proctor 
had seen plenty of such men in the United States, 
where the unlimited facilities for land ownership 
develop in them an inordinate appetite for the acqui- 
sition of soil, and they become reg'nlar^land sharks, 
swallowing farm upon farm to the detriment of their 
less enterprising neighbors. To a certain extent such 
a man was not in his element in Socioland, for he 
could not exercise his inherited tendencies for accu- 
mulation, and it interested Mr. Proctor to see if Mr. 
Otis had been able to adapt himself to the new con- 
ditions, and if their peculiar system was enough elas- 
tic to give him room to ust^ his surplus energies. 

The first thing he found was that lilr. Otis being 
limited to a forty acre farp), the largest tract of land 
allowed la that Tpwnship to a married couple, and 
unable to extend his possessions, had turned his abi- 
lities. toward improving his land and putting it in the 
highest state of cultivatio% His stock was of the best, 
his buildings large and commodious, he had all the 
best machinery at his command, and Mr. Proctor 
could but acknowledge that, measured by results, Mr. 
Otis was a more successful farmer and had foun(^ a 
better field for his business ability than the majority 
of the American owners of unlimited acres, which are 
either poorly cultivated or left to the care of tenants. 
One thing Mr. Proctor had noticed on the way. It 
was the almost complete absence of fences, nor did 
he see on Mr. Otis' farm any pasture land. 

"Hoi?" do you manage about^your stock?" he asked. 
I see you have no pasture on your farm. Surely you 
do not keep them in the stable all day?" 

"Oh I no!" answered Mr. Otis. '*The Township owns 
lands which are reserved for pasture. I believe our. 
plan is an imitation pr adaptation of the Swiss com- 
mune, with which you are surely acquainted." 

"Yes," said Mr. Proctor. *'I have travelled in Switz- 
erland, and now I can see that your Townships and 
the Swiss system have many things in common. So 
you have lands which are common property?" 

**Yes," answered Mr. Otis. "I own this fony-acre lot 
and I can cultivate it as I choose^ oi %^WW. <:it V»n^ 
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to my childreD, and the same is trde of all the land 
owned privately in the Township, but we have besides 
a large amount of land which is owned in common 
and which we use as pasture. This Township contains 
ten thousand acres, of which about two thousand have 
been set asid« and cannot become personal property. 
This has been reserved since the country was first 
settled and is held in fou^ tracts to make it conve- 
nient to all our farmers.. Thus you see we need not 
fence our land*, and we can, if we wish, put all our 
farms under cultivation." 

"Yes," said Mr. Proctor, "your pjan is the same as 
that followed in the Bwiss communes, but there it is 
oniy practised in purely agsicultural communities. I 
understand that the Town of Woolser is qui tea large 
• place, and I do not see how two thousand, acres can 
furnish the pasture needed by all the inhabitants." 

"No, it does not," rejoined Mr. Otis, "and our methods 
have been changed even during my time. . I can re- 
collect when we had pasture for everyone, and it was 
entirely free. But as the population increased, more 
stock was kept than we could pasture, and we had 
to make new regulations. Now we pay so much a 
year for pasturage, and the money goes to the public 
fund. Some keep less cattle^ others are so situated as 
to pas cure their own land, aad thus the commons are 
no longer overstocked and it brings us some income, 
in the Township treasury." 

Charles was an interested listener to the conversa- 
tion. As he intended s )me day to become a farmer, 
he was glad to gH all possible information*- With 
Mary and Rose he had that morning, loug before 
Mr. Proctor went out, visited the stock and together 
with Henry they had taken the cows to the commons^ 
and now had joined Mr. Proctor in his walk on the 
farm. * 

, **I do not see " he remarked, "if you must charge 
for the use of the common land, what special advan- 
tage there is for the Township to keep it. If it is «iim- 
plya question of common ownership, why not>6ell it 
to persons who would im^prove it and make it more, 
productive and put the proceeds in the public treasury. 
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As 1 understaDd it you have one fifth of your land 
ivhich cannot be settled upon. If it "was sold, you 
could support a much larger population/* 

"I would know by your talk that you were not 
born here," answered Mr. Otis. ''It id curious how these 
two ideas seem to posses the people of other countries. 
One is to crowd as many persons as possible on a 
piece of land and the other to get as much money as 
you can into your own hands. Now here we are ail 
the other way. We want to distribute the people all 
over the land, so that they may enjoy at the same 
time the advantages of the city and the pleasures of 
the country. It is largely to prevent this centralization 
that we hold on to our public lands. We do liot want 
Woolser to become a large city or the land to be all 
cleared. See what is taking place in Europe and iu 
America. The forests all cut down until the govern- 
ment has to interfere to protect them. The cities 
buying back land in their vicinity at fabulous prices 
to plant it in trees for parks for their own citizens* 

Now here we would have the same results if we 
had the same policy. Look at my farm, Mr. Morril, I 
have forty acres, and not one is left wooded. Wh>? 
because it pays me better to cyltivate them, and all 
my neighbors have done the same, but within half 
a mile of me is a tract of public land which is kept 
uncleared by common consent. 

^'It does not pay the Township to do it from a mo- 
ney point of view, but it enables public wisdom to 
counteract the evil results of private interests. I am 
no philoi^'opher like' my brother-in-law, but I can see 
that while I am not willing to cut down my profits 
by keeping pare of my land in timber, I am willing 
that the Township should hold these tracts in com- 
mon, even if we lose some money by it." 

**What you say about your feelings on the subject," 
remarked Mr. Proctor, ''reminds me of a thing I have 
often noticed in the United States, and that is how 
often men will surrender their share of personal pro- 
fit for the public good if all their neighbors will do 
the same. I believe it is due to^an unconscious feel- 
ing that all such transactions re-act tA tVi^Vt \^^\v^tc^. 
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t 
"If you will allow me, Mr. Otis, I will put your case 

this way. You feel that it would be best for you if 
a certain amount of the land of this Township was 
!iot cultiyated, but if you should save one fifth of your 
land for wood and pasture, while your neighbors clear- 
ed all their land, it would be a useless sacrifice for 
you. 0o having no assurance as to > what your neigh- 
bors will do, you would run no risk and kept no wood- 
land. But when, it becomes a question of common 
ownership, you cheerfully support that policy which 
your judgment tells you is the best.'* / 

"I suppose you are correct, Mr. Proctor, I can't tell, 
but this I know that while I have cleared all my 
land, I would not like to see the Township sell our 
commons, and I believe all oxir inhabitants feel the 
same way. It seems as if they were part of my pro- 
perty, and if they were sold and passed into private 
hands, I would feel as if I had lost something. Now 
all the inhabitants are interested in them and have * 
a voice in their management We discuss among the 
neighbors how we can improve them, we notice the 
trees and watch their growth, and the children gather 
the nuts and play under their shade. But if they were 
sold it would only be so much more money in the 
Treasury, which we So not need, and we would all feel 
that we had lost something that money cannot replace.'' 

"Do you know," said ^t. Proctor, "that this feeling 
of ownership which you describe is an important fac- 
tor in the success of your experiment? As you state 
it the extension of public ownership must increase 
the amount of interest in the success of enterprises 
instead of decreasing it^ and one of the greatest ob- 
jections to nationalization is overcome if your state- 
ment should prove of general application." 

They had been walking as they talked and came to 
a field of Indian corn which was just ripening, and the 
size of the stalks and the weight of the ears showed 
the result of good culture and a rich soil. 

"Farming must be very profitable here," remarked 
Mr. Proctor, after admiring the pleasant sight, "for 
you raise large crops, and I am informed receive good 
prices for your products." 
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**Oh ! it pays well enough and we have no cause for 
eoinplaiut, but no private individual can make much 
money in Bocioland. If I could buy land and hire 
help as they do in other countries, I could niake ic 
pay well, but I cannot add to my property and wages 
are too high to leave any margin of profit. I think 
sometimes I would like to live where things are dif- 
ferent, and when I read of your big farms and of ail 
the chances which an energetic man has in America, 
it seems to me I would prefer it if we had less res- 
trictions and if I could do more as I would like to. 
But"* on the other hand when I think of your taxes, 
your private corporations, wh«n I hear of your trusts, 
your strikes, and your tramps, then I realize that if 
we cannot accumulate nmch, we are more secuie in 
our possessions. Your big fishes eat the little ones and 
if I ".should be able to grow a little larger than I could 
do here, I might get swallowed in my turn. We can 
not have t^verything our own way, so the best we can 
do is to adapt ourselves to our surroundings.^' 

"That is true wisdom," exclaimed Mr. Proctor. "You 
may not be a philosopiier, but you never got hold of 
any better philosophy than that remark of yours. Yes, 
Mr. Otis, men like you might make more money in 
other countries, but if you could see the misery and 
degradation of the lower classes, you would willingly 
forego your prospects ot* aggraudizement for the sake 
of those who do not possess your business abilitj'. 

"But if you wiir allow me to say so, I begin to feel 
^ tired and 1 think I have seen as much of your farm 
as I desire, so if you have no objection we will return 
to the house where we can continue our conversation. 
I am very muoli interested, but you must excuse an 
invalid, lor 1 must be caret ui to escape illness." 

"Nothing to excuse," rejoined Mr. Otis. "It is I who 
ought to have been more thoughtful, but I am just 
that way, when once I get interested and begin to 
talk, I forget everything else. Let us go to the spring,, 
it is cool there and we will find good seats, and can 
talk and rest at the same time." 

When they came near the house they ui^t Msv??^ ^Xiia 
^ was looking for her charge, and ciVviOi^^ ^x, ^T^^\«ft 
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for ^oing f?o far away. So they all went down to 
where the Fpring gushed out, pure and limpid, from 
under the rocks, and sat themselves under the shade 
trees. Near by was an apple orchard yet partially 
loaded, and a cider-mill gave promise of something 
stronger, if not better, than water. Mr. Otis' cider 
which he insisted on bringing to his guests, was like 
everything on his farm, of the best. Made from choice 
apples, boiled down slightly, and just old enough to 
be sparkling, it made a splendM drink. 

After all these preliminaries had been gone through 
with, Mr. Otis who, as he said, liked to talk and who 
held a place of trust in the Township, referred again 
to the subject. 

"You said, I believe," he remarked, addressing Mr, 
Proctor, "that you would like to know more about 
our manufactures and how they came to be in the 
hands of the Townships?" 

"Yes," answered Mr. Proctor. "There are some fea- 
tures of your system which are entirely new to me. 
Your owning land in common is a return to the old 
Communes, but no other country has gone as far as 
you in community of business interests. Your Town- 
ships replace our large capitalists, for they own and 
control enterprises which in other countries are left 
to the moneyed men of the land, and they mast be 
successful or they could not do so much for the people 
without having recourse to taxation. Now, tell me, 
how did your Townships acquire their property?" 

"They got it, I suppose, where all capitalists do. They 
accumulated it out of the profits of their busineFs, they 
appropriated to themselves some cf the natural re- 
sources of the country, to which must be added the 
increase in value due to the growth of population. 
But do you understand, Mr. Proctor, why it is sthat 
we want the Townships to own so much property?" 

"Yes, I believe I do. It is to prevent the monopoly 
of advantages and the concentration of wealth which 
causes so much inequalities in other countries." 

"Precisely, but it is not as easy a matter as one 

might suppose. Theoretically, what we desire cannot 

be done except through complete communism, that 
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is, by entirely abolisbing personal property. But al- 
though it might be proyen that such communism is 
desirable, it fails to yfotIl in practice, and could only 
be partially adopted. 

^^You see, I want to control my house, my farm, 
my stock, and I am not ready to own them in com- 
mon with my neighbors, but it suits me yery well 
to own my pasture in common with them, if I can 
thus keep the country from being too thickly settled 
or all the timber from being destroyed. So it suits 
me to own in common with all the inhabitants of 
^ocioland our railroads, post-offices, banks, telegraphs, 
etc., but there are other enterprises that I prefer to 
own only with the inhabitants of the Township. Thus 
I do ;not want the people of Spencer to meddle with 
our water-works, or street-cars, or electric lights, or 
with such manufacturing enterprises as we choose to 
undertake. You see we are not so numerous in the 
Townships but that we know each other pretty well 
and our interests are the same, so we find that we are 
better satisfied to own these enterprises among our- 
selyes than to leave them in the possession of private 
capitalists who would care nothing for our interests, 
and besides would probably live away from here and 
spend their money where they lived." 

"That," said Mr. Mansfield, who was always on hand 
where there was plenty of shade and cider* at discre- 
tion, /4s the perpetual coafilct between Individualism 
and Oommunism, the two ruling principles that govern 
the economic world. The motto of Individualism is 
*get all you can, keep all you get,' while tfiat of com- 
munism is ^from each according to his ability, to all 
according to their \Vant8,' and all that can be said for 
Socioland is that Communism has been carried a 
little further than in other countries." 

In delivering himself of this bit of social philosophy 
Mr. Mansfield held his empty glass in his hand, and 
when he got through, he raised it in the air and 
looking at it with the quizzical expression he knew 
so well how to assume, he continued: "For my part, 
I am both an Individualist and a Communist. K^i:^^ 
Mary, the pitcher is near you, ¥i\\\.\\\a ^^>»% A'^'t ''^'^^'^^ 
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each according to his ability\ Hold on,^' he exclaim- 
ed, "fill it to the top. *Get all you can', don't you 
know?" And as he raised the glass to his lips, '^ 'keep 
all you get'," and surveying his somewhat extensive 
proportions, "'to all according to their wants'. You 
see, ladies and gentlemen, that both principles have 
their merits and that they can be made to suit all 
occasions with a little ingenuity." 

"Yes," said Mr. Proctor, when they got through 
laughing at Mr. Mansfield's practical illustration of 
these two opposite principles. "I think that Mr. Mans- 
field is correct and that all peoples are both Indivi- 
dualists and Communists as they find it for their in- 
terests. But there is no doubb in my mind that Com- 
munism is growing in favor, and that Sooioland will 
never retrace the steps it has taken in that dire6tion. 
But we t have wandered from the practical to the 
theoretical, from facts to philosophy Bo we will trim 
the wings of Pegasus and bring him back to the 
ground. Now, Mr. Otis, please tell me how the Town- 
ship makes its money, and what it does with it^" 

"I will tell you with pleasure, Mr. Proctor. First 
you must know that the Commou wealth makes a 
profit on its business, anS that a share of that profit 
is divided every six months among the Townships 
pro rata with the number of inhabitants. Then Woolser 
has some profitable manufactures. As you have seen 
the Highlands are well watered, and the river which 
runs through the Town has some good water pdwers. 
We did not sell them, but kept chem as public pro- 
perty and* started some woollen mills. They have 
prospered, and as the population increased we added 
to them, till now the wacer is no /longer sufficient and 
we have to run them partly by steam. From making 
cloth, we have been induced to manufacture cloth- 
ing, and now it gives remunerative work to a good 
many people and brings Us some money. When this 
business was first started it was done by private in- 
dividuals, but it was not long till efforts were made 
to cut down wages, and we soon found that the same 
influences which cause what you call the sweating 
system woald operate here if left to private hands." 
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^Yes,^ said Mr. Proctor, human nature is tiie same 
everywhere, and capital is ever ready to oppress labor. 
There is much agitation caused b;^ that unavoidable 
result of the present system, and many remedies are 
proposed, moBt of them advocating legislative inter- 
ference, but the more I «look into it the more I am 
led to believe that the principle of ^get all you can, 
and keep all you get', which our friend here has so 
aptly 'illustrated, is at the bottom of this social dis- 
satisfaction, and that it is only by, the application of 
the opposite principle that any improvement will be 
attained. So long as men's interests ace different, so 
long will some ^e tyrannical and others oppressed." 

'^I have no doubt that you are correct,^' rejoined 
Mr. Otis. *'The experience of both Commonwealth 
and Townships is that as soon as a man gets a little 
power he ih sure to use it to his own advantage and 
usually it works badly for the community. 

"But to Return to the ^ays by which our Township 
makes its money. It is somewhat like a private bu- 
siness and fluctuates with different years. Sometimes 
we get more from the Commonwealth, sometimes less. 
Our mills and other enterprises pay some years bet-* 
ter than others, but we always have enough'^^to face 
all our public ei^penses and something left over for 
I>ermanent improvemeats. A Township's business can 
not be cut and dried anymore than private business 
and is managed on the same plan. 

*^The Commonwealth does iti best with what it 
controls, and the profit goes to all the citizens. That 
profit is handed to the TowDships which use it in 
addition to that of their own enterprises for the benefit 
of their own inhabitants. Then each Individ aal ma- 
nages his own affairs as well as he can. But whether 
he succeeds or fails, he is always sure of his share 
of the public profit.'' 

"And have you any idea, Mr. Otis, of the proportion 
that the public business bears to that left to the in- 
^dividuals? 1 mean," continued Mr. Proctor, "how much 
of your living is derived from what you hold in com- 
mon with your fellow-citizens and how much is de- 
rived from what you hold VndWidwaWjT'' 
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"No, I have not," rejJlied. Mr. Otis. "I have never 
thought about it, but if I was to make a guess, I 
would say that one half of our business is held in 
coparnon. But there is no way by which we can get 
at a correct estimate, because so much of what is 
done for the pulilic is of such a character that it can 
not be computed in money." 

"Tfcat is true," said Charles: "The longer I stay in 
Spencer and see how business is done there, and con- 
trast it with what I have seen in New York, the 
more I appreciate a policy which prevents the con- 
centration of business in one or twp large cities. The 
advantages to health and comfort are very great^ but 
they would make no show in statistics which only 
dealt with money." 

"Yes," said Mr. Proctor, i'lt is easy to see by what 
takes place in this Township, how it c^mes to pass 
that in Socioland the manufacturing interests are 
scattered all over the country. It is competition that 
brings together the mass oi^ people which congests 
the great cities. Just as war draws men together t^ 
increase their fighting strength, and peace scatters 
them again all ovev the land, so competition compels 
men to^ipongregate wherever there is a place of van- 
tage and combination relieves them of the pressure, 
and enables them to settle where they find the great- 
est attraction. Large cities are strategic points and 
when the economic war is over, they will lose their 
importance and slowly disintegrate." 

At that juncture Rose came runnina: down thetiill, 
ringing a bell and exclaiming: "Com.e to dinner! Come 
to dinner!" at which welcome sound they all jumped 
up and made their way to the house, Mr. Mansfield 
bringing up the rear and soliloquizing: "Such is life 
and such is man. A most interesting discussion all 
broken up by a little girl ringing a bell and these 
wise sociologists turned in a minute into so many hun- 
gry animals! Ah! what fools these mortals be!" 

Which did not prevent him from finding himself 
one of the first at table, and allowing Mr. Otis to 
provide good cheer according to his ability and satis- 
tying his own hunger according to his wants. 
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The afternoon IV as ^arm and Mr. Proctor did not 
feel like leaving the house, bat the others took a 
ride through the country. Henry went with Bose in 
his fathered buggy to Visit a married sister who lived 
in the next Town, and Mr. and Mrs. Otis took the 
vacant seats in the spring wagon. Mr. Otis sat on the 
front seat while his wife sat with Mary. Both pur 
friends were very much interested in all they did see 
and having confided to their hosts their intention ta 
some day settle on a farm, found them ready to im- 
part all kinds of useful information. Mr. Mansfield 
wanted to stay, but his wife persuaded him to come, 
for she said he was getting so lazy he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. So he duly obeyed her, like the 
man of peace he was, having found, as he said, that 
in his case submission was the wisest policyl 

They visited Woolser, which Mr. Proctor would have 
found entirely dillerent from the typical manufactur- 
ing city. Instead of the few fine houses of the capi- 
talists and the row of tenement houses for the laborers, 
he would have seen comfortable homes set in large 
yards, broad streets well kept and well lighted, a fine 
theatre where everybody went, a large and handsome 
bank, a large warehouse where goods of all kinds 
could be bought as cheap as in Spencer, a good sys- 
tem of street cars at nominal prices and all the other 
conveniences of a large city. 

Above the Town the stream was dammed and cov- 
ered a large tract of land, and both sides of this 
pond were reserved for public use and had been 
carefully improved. Five hundred acres had thus 
been preserved, and our Iriends rode through this^ 
park, and over the bridges and back again, returning 
home early to enable> the ladies to help about the 
supper. 

The Mansfields were to remain several days with 
their relations according to their usual custom, but 
Charles and Mary refused to extend their stay, for 
they had to return the team within a stated time. 
So they returned the next day with Mr. Proctor, and 
arrived safely home, nothing unusual having U^^^s^- 
pired on the way. 
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CHAPTEB ZVIL 

MARY'S LETTERS. 
IIL 
Spencer, Socioland, Africa. 

April 12, 19—. 
My dear Amy: 

I caa at last sit down to answer your letter which 
I was so glad to get. I have been wanting to write 
to you for some time, but somehow I have let my 
leisure be taken ' up in other ways which I will tell 
you of directly. A while ago as I was hurrying with 
my work of washing dishes and setting tables, one 
of the girls said: "What's the matter Mrs. Morril? 
You seem to be in an awful hurry." "I am," I ans- 
wered, *'for I want to go and write a long letter to 
my best friend." So, as soon as I was done I ran up 
stairs, not willing to wait for the elevator which was 
somewhere above, and then as I R:ot on our gallery 
Rose Mansfield called out:* Oh! Mrs. Morril, docoipe 
here." She was down in the yard, but as I knew what 
a mischievous little body she is, I leaned over the 
railing instead of going down and iaquired wl;at she 
wanted. "Please tell her what a good girl I am," she 
said. "What do you mean? Tell who?" I asked. "Why 
your best friend," she answered. "Tell her how good 
I am, that's all." "I won't even mention you to her, 
Miss Impudence," I said, rather provoked at being 
delayed just then, "that'll be your punishment for 
stopping me for nothing." But now that I have gone 
and mentioned her I will add that although she is 
always ready to play her pranks on whoever is bandy, 
she is also a good, kind hearted girl to whom Charles 
and I are much attached. 

But now for my piece of news. You remember I told 
you that we had two rdoms to spare for friends if 
they should ever come to see us. Well now one of 
them Is occupied, and by whom do you suppose? I 
am afraid yon cannot guess, so I must tell you that 
Jt IS our old friend and fellow passenger of the vessel, 
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Mr. Proctor, with whom Charles was so taken up 
and who was so kind to me on board. He came to 
us quite unexpectedly, and I am very glad indeed 
that he is stopping at this Home. It seems like old 
times to have him near us, he is the same pleasant 
and thoughtful man, and though there is no need now 
for taking care of me, still he is always very kind 
and often reads to me out of his own boolss when I 
sit upstairs with my sewing. And then he explains 
what he reads if I don^t understand it and talks on 
a lot of subjects that I like to hear about, and he 
teaches me a great many things that I want to know 
and can't always get at. 

But one thing I am sorry is, that he is almost sick 
though he tries to keep welJ. 1 do what I can to help 
him and then he says: "J>on't, Mrs. Morril, you will 
spoil me if you go on so. I haven^t been used to such 
care." **More's the pity." I tellhim, "if you had been 
better taken care of you wouldn't be in your present 
weak condition." For which I get him to lie down 
aiid take all the rest he can. And it is for that, and 
bringing him an extra pillow for his head, or a cool- 
ing drink when he comes in tired from walking that 
he says that I spoil him. But I only want to show 
him that we are pleased to have him with us and 
intend to nurse him back to strength. 

He is very much interested in the people of Socio- 
land and in ail their doings, so I was very glad that 
he had the opportunity of seeing a big festival which 
was held here larely, with a view of pleasing and • 
encouraging the young people in some of their ac- 
complishments, and giving them a chance to exhibit 
their talenth. 

The first bint we had of anything unusual being 
undertaken was through Rose rushing into our sitting 
room in her usual impetuous way, where Mr. Proctor 
and I were quietly talking, and saying: "Well! it is 
all settled and we are all going." **GoiDg where? Rose, 
what do you m^an?" I asked. "Oh I we're goirg to 
.have some big doings where everybody'll go, and I 
am so glad, so glad." And as she said this she d&uc^^l 
in the room in her happy way, atop^Vtift %>x^^^\iVg ^\Xft 
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abashed whea she found herself in front of Mr. ^^roc- 
tor, for in the twilight she had not noticed bis pre-, 
senoe, and now didnH know how to wind up her frolic. 
But as Mr. Proctor only laughed and said encouraging- 
ly: ^^Kever mind me, Rose, tell us all about it, for I 
know I shall want to go,^^ she rallied quickly and said: 
**Why it's a festival we're going to have, and I thought 
you'd like to know, and any way I wanted to be the 
first to tell you." By this time Charles had come in 
and said: ^^What! Rose, more singing and dancing and 
piculckia^? Area't you having to > miob dissipation?" 
^'•No sir," said R^se with plerit.y of emphasis. "Not a 
bit more than what I like." S) after a little more 
talk we all weit d)^a together to supper, and there 
learned from Mr. Mansfield, who was one of the ma- 
nagers in the affair, that it was to be a festival in 
which the young people of the Town were to take 
part, and from that time to the day of the perform- 
ance there was kept up in every home an unusual 
bustle and excitement which made us expect great 
things. And we were not disappointed when the time 
came. 

That morning dawned as lt)vely as on^ could wish. 
A day when all nature seems to bs happy, and as 
Mr. Proctor said: *'A day when one is glad to be liv- 
ing." We drove with the Mansfields to the Park where 
the festival was to be. As we neared the place, we 
could see the pretty banner of Socioland, blue and 
white with its gilt motto "In each other we trust," 
floating 'way ab>ve the trees, and all along the road 
were people in their holiday clothes, to all appear- 
ance as happy as ourselves and ail going the same 
way. Charles was our driver and seemed in unusually 
good spirits, and once turned round to me who was 
on the seat behind him, and asked: '^Mary, doesn't 
this remind you of going to the circus? Iiistea to the 
music over there, the/'re drucnnluj^ the people io, 
I'll bet you." And he laughed merrily, and we laughed 
too at the idea of people in Socioland having to be 
teased and begged to go to any entertainment, when 
everything is free to them all the while. 

Well! we drove on amidst the gay pedestrians and 
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the nmneroas carriages and soon reached the place 
chosen for the exercises. It was a large grassy plot of . 
groimd, generally used for base-ball playing, and 
pretty well ntirrouaded by woods which afford^ a 
grateful shade in the middle of the day. Here we 
left oar spring wagon, Charles made the horses fast 
to a tree and we all together proceeded towards the 
centre of attraction, which was the seats built in 
amphitheatre 1^ the middle of the open space and 
capable of holding scTeral hundred people. 

Mr. Mansfield and Kose, however, bad left us as 
soon as they alighted, for they took active part in the 
entertainment and Bose was all excitement, and eager 
to join her plaj' mates. "Goodby, Rose," called- out 
Charles, "let me know if you get scared, I'll help 
you out." "'1 shan't give you the chance," she answer- 
ed. "Do you suppose I get scared so easy?" And away 
she went running far ahead of her father. 

A great many people were already seated when* we 
entered the arena but we soon found comfortable 
places near some friends, pretty high up on the seats, 
where we could command a good view of everything. 

The whole scen^ was lively. Flags were flying all 
over the Park; here and there we could see the offi- 
cers of the day, noticeable by a badge of ribbon over 
their left shoulder, walking about busily and giving 
directions right and left. And all the time the crowd 
kept poiiriug in, and occasionally we heard strains of 
music from neighboriDg tents, which added to the 
charm of our surroundings. 

But we did not have long to wait before the many 
rows of seats were filled by an eager audience, gaily 
dressed and in iiigh spirits, toi judge from then* talk 
and joyous voices, but who quieted down suddenly 
when the signal was given for the exercises to begin. 

The first thing was music by the brass band. The 
musicians entered and walked around the arena play- 
ing a tune well known here. They were dre&eed in 
a uniform of light blue and gold, and were mostly 
young people who seemed to put their whole soul 
into their music. When they had gone around the 
circle once, they made a graceluY cxxtN^ ^^^ ^<xv5».^ 
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their steps towards the centre, stiU playing, and there 
they stood in a ring, back to back, and facing the 
audience on every side. Then the. music stopped, and 
a dozen girls dressed In Dright homespun goods came 
in singing the woaver^s song, and walking around the 
arena. In the chorus of their song came the words 
**we weave our cloth", when they all made the mo- 
tions of weaving, while the band joined in the singing. 
Then after going round once they turned their steps 
towards ttie centre, still singing, and' as they went 
they waltzed around and separated so as to form a 
circle around the musicians. 

After the girls came some boys, dressed in dark 
goods with red favors. They were the sowers and 
made the motions of scattering seed. Their song ex- 
plained their actions, and was like the girlb^ and every 
one that followed, always taken up in the chorus, and 
sounded beautiful and cheering. Music is so much 
cultivated here that very little praciice enables the 
children who have at all an ear for music, to take 
part in singing exercises. 

The next that came weie the dairy maids, dressed 
in soft colors and green ribDons. as they walked and 
sang they imitated the motions of milking and chur- 
ning, and seemed to enjoy thoroughly their part of 
the performance. I found that there was meaning and 
character in all those costumes, which is the reason 
I mention colors that you may guess at it. . 

Then came the boys dressed iu white with buff 
ribbons and straw hats. Their song was that of the 
reaper, accompanied by his motions, and alter going 
once around tns arena, they, like the others, tooit 
tneir place^i in the centre, where boys and girls kept 
up a swaying motion during the singing, so that there 
was nothing of stiffness m the group. 

Next to the last iu this series of representativo 
workers were the bread-makers, girls dressed in white 
with .light brown sashes and same color of ribbon in 
their caps. Their sleeves were rolled above their el- 
bows, making a pretty display of faic skin and dim- 
pled arms, of which Rose who was in this crowd 
seemed quite conscious. ''Just look at her," whispered 
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an acquaintance at my side, ^^and the girl ne^t to 
her. *Bon't they look pretty?" *'Yes they do," I ans- 
wered. "And they kDow it also." 

And the last thing was the entrance of the wood- 
cutters, whose costumes were the most varied of any, 
and they cut and sawed wood, to judge by their mo- 
tions, with hearty good-will. 

When these workers had also 'taken their places 
with the others, a band of smaller children /?ame in, 
all gaily dressed and happy -looking. They divided at 
the entrance, half going one way and half the other, 
and while they sang tJbe musicians joined this time 
from the first. After they had met and crossed over, 
they mingled with the group in the centre, and tliey 
all scattered over the enclosed grounds and, led by 
the band, began an exercise of calisthenics quite va- 
ried and interesting, and with many new features in 
it well calculated to develop every muscle in the body, 
as well as the lungs of every performer. I tell you 
they looked warm after that performance, but if 
cheering and applause was any sign of appreciation, 
and was any compensation for their exertions, they 
got their full share of it from the whole audience. 

*'They keep improTing in their exercises," I heard 
one man say to aaolher. '*It is as good as gymnastics." 

But now all these youthful actors were allowed a 
rest and grouped themselves to one bide to make 
room for eight young people, four girls and four boys, 
who were to sing two quartettes ; two of each sex com- 
peting against the four others in their singing. 

The competitors wore a knot of ribbon on their 
breast, four white against four pink ribbons, and real 
well did they a/^quit themselves of their task. It 
would have puzzled me to have decided which quar- 
tette had performed the best, but the judge?, who 
were leaders in orchestras, awarded the prize of a 
beautiful bound book of vocal music to the wearers 
of the pink bows. 

As soon as that was over, and the singers there yet, 
a signal was given at which the band struck a lively 
tune and the whole crowd began a dance which waa 
a series ot evolutions, graceful wVudva^'a m ^xjk^^NxJt^ 
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curtseying and chasseing, and in fact everything be- 
witching you can think of in the way of naotionp, 
quite new to me, and yet reminding me somewhat 
of dances I have seen on the stage in New York. 
They kept that up a while, then paired off and waltz- 
ed around the circle two or three times to the cheer- 
ing of the spectators who, I am sure, would have 
delighted to join them; and then as each couple 
reached the entrance they danced out and away, and 
we heard them laughing like children released from 
school. 

All this seems to take a long time in the telling 
of it, but' was not really so, anyway there was no 
tediousness for the spectators. As soon as the dancers 
had left, some men came to put up poles and things 
for gymnastics, and when all was ready the perform- 
ers, boys and girls, who had donned their gymnastic 
suits, came in and gave us a fine exhibition of their 
strength, agility and gracefulness. *'Mary,^^ said Charles 
to me, "do you notice how spry those girls arfe and 
how. much muscle they develop? Don't you want to 
join a class?" He added teasingly. "No," I said. "I 
don't, but all the same it is a good thing for girls as 
weU as boys." "You're right there, ma'am " said a man's 
voice above me, *'and as you see we train the girls 
in nearly all the same sports as the boys.'' 

Well, these performers w^re also enthusiastically 
applauded by the spectators, and then came the last 
performance of the morning, which was a song com- 
P9sed for the occasion, and sung by all who had 
taken part in the exercises of the day. About tw^enty 
young people sang the verses, and the whole crowd of 
them joined in the chorus which was: 

"May Peace, Plenty and Health, 

Bless our Commonwealth, 

Oar happy, happy Land, 

Oar ever glorious Bocioland." 

It sounded beautiful in the open air, and they made 
the echoes ring over and over again with their "glo- 
rious Socioland." 

When the singing was over and the singers had been 
loudly cheered^ Mr. Mansfield appealed aud announced 
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that the exercises for t}ie day were over. He also 
thanked the audience for their attention and appre- 
ciation of what had been done, etc., and then wound 
up by saying; ^*I hope friends that you're all well 
provided with a ^ood dinner with which to recruit 
your failing energies. For my part I feel so muOh in 
need of something to stay me inwardly that I'm 
sure you'll excuse me if I don't make you a better 
speech. So let's all to the woods away!" 

And such a hurrying and scampering of the crowd, 
amid the '•hurrahs" of youthful voices, I don't believe 
I ever saw or heard. Everybody seemed to be ready 
for their midday meal, and quite naturally -families 
united to eat together. We set our cloth on the grass 
with some friends and were soon joined by Rose in 
as wild spirits as ever. "Well sir!" was her first greet- 
ing to Charles, "didn't I tell you I shouldn't get 
scared?" "No," he answered, "you were too busy try- 
ing to make conquests to think of being afraid." 
And through the whole meal the late proceedings 
were discussed in detail. 

After that, and when our lunch baskets, not nearly 
as heavy as when we opened them, had been safely 
put away, we separated, each to go where he pleased, 
and Mr. Froctor and I walked about to see what was 
going on. Everyone seemed to be merry and enjoy- 
ing themselves fully. Those who trif.d to climb to 
the top of the greased pole, or run a race against, 
through and over obstacles, as well as those who 
looked on. "Just see Rose's little friend," I said to 
Mr. Proctor, "how discouraged he looks, he slipped 
down three times on that greased pole." "Yei?, but 
I don't give up yet," he called out, having heard 
what I said. "That's right, my boy," answered Mr. 
Proctor. "Try, try again is a good motto. Don't give 
up while you have a chance, or you'll never make a* 
successful man." Further on we found Charles having 
a game of ball with the boys, and as happy as any 
of them, while at some distance a number of young 
people were dancing quadrilles on a bit of smooth 
ground. And so walking and ^talkirgr, and resting 
and looking on, the afternoon pa«.?>^^ ^'^'a.^ ^x^\»V3 
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mueh a9 It might at one of our picnics in the United 
Stafces, and by sun down we were ready to start for 
home, preceded by some and followed by many 
others. 

"Well, Mary,'* said Mr. Proctor as we neared home, 
"I have thoroughly enjoyed the day, and though tired 
I wouldn^t have missed going. This picnic ended more 
favorably than one I attended in our northern states 
some years ago. Shall I tell you about it?" "Oh ! do," 
I said. "Well, it was to be a grand affair, hundreds of 
people had gathered together. Speeches were to be 
made, chorus sung and the whole day devoted to fes- 
tivities. But suddenly clouds began to obscure the 
bright sunlight, and a storm was threatening, and for 
fear the bountiful and appetizing dinner which was 
spread on long tables in an extensive grove should be 
spoiled by the rain, it was decided to eat before speak- 
ing or going through any of the exercises. But alas? 
for faulty calculations ! Before half the crowds had 
appeased their hunger the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, forcing the little ones to take refuge under the 
tables, while the matrons crowded under the same 
shelter the best cakes and meats which as yet were 
untouched. But rain or no rain people went on eating 
what they could get hold of, and after all were sa- 
tisfied, and as there was no prospect of the weather 
clearing up soon, though the heaviest rain was ov«r, 
the Managers let it be known that there would be no 
doings that day, and that we had all better go home. 

"Which we did, oar leader who had ridden his horse 
in the morning with shoulders thrown back and bead 
erect, now rode homeward very meek and limp in 
his wet clothes, and not in the least disposed to give 
orders or to. make himself conspicuous. Looking for 
all the world like a rooster seen after a shower, with 
drooping and draggling feathers!** 

At which we laughed heartily and thanked Mr. 
Proctor for his story. And so ended our festive day 
which made me write you a long letter which I hope 
you won*t get tired of reading before you get to the 
end. Goodby from your affectionate 

Mary. 
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SOME GOOD ADVICE. 

Mr. Proctor was not getting any better. He was 
gradually losing strength, and becoming more adverse 
to leaving the house. The disease that "was preying 
upon him was gaining the upper hand, and he became 
a confirmed invalid and the doctor had to be called 
in. He pronounced it malarial fever, and said his 
system had been poisoned by the deleterious ema^ 
nations of the swamps and could not throw off the 
disease without a strong reaction. The companion- 
ship of his friends and the good care he had receiv- 
ed at Mary'd hands had enabled him to ward off the 
crisis, but it could not be avoided now and he must 
expect to be seriously prostrated for several weeke. 
The doctor^ assured the Morrils that there w^ts no im- 
mediate danger and he hoped that with some medicine 
and good nursing he would come out all right, but 
they must be patient and do all they can to cheer 
and strengthen their friend. ^ 

The doctor's opinion proved correct, and before long 
Mr. Proctor had to talce 'to hfs bed where he staid 
nearly one month, utterly prostrated, fighting the battle 
of life, slowly and painfully getting rid of the poison 
he had absorbed during his travels. Mary became his 
constant nurse, even giving up her work in the Home 
that she might devote all her time to him. Charles 
• was but little help to her during the time Mr. Proc- 
tor was confined to his bed. His will was gopd and 
/if he could have restored his friend to health by 
physical exertions, he would have undertaken almost 
any task with hearty good-will, but he was a poor 
nurse, having no gift in that direction. What is need- 
ed is untiriag care, attention to little details, &} mpa- 
thetic feelings which recognize the needs of the pa- 
tient before they are expressed, as well as a never- 
failing cheerfulness which buoys up t^e sufferer and 
cheers him without any conscious ^fLot\> Ci\i \v\^ -^^xX^ 
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Good nurses are bora^ not made, and Charles 'was 
not birn that way, while Mary was , naturally well 
T^uallflei for the ta^k aui entered into it with hearty 
good-wilL due to her affaction for the patient So it 
came to pass that gradually Charles did not see much 
of Mr. Procbor duria^ his illness, while Mary was 
thrown into somewhat intimite relations with him. 

And now we have come to a crisis in Mary's life 
which tended toward the strengthening .of her cha- 
racter, and while it caused her many unhappy hours, 
yet had a salutary iafluence upon her, broadening 
her mind, extending her views of life and eventually 
addlug to the bonds which united her to her husband. 

The weeks which elapsed between Mr. Proctor's ar- 
rival in Spsncer and the time of his complete pros- 
tration, wece probably aming the happiest of her life. 
The shock she hai felt at her first sight of him had 
a beneficent effect upon her, giving her warning of 
the dangerous nature of the ground she was treading 
upon. Th^t warning and the daily association had 
driven the romance and sentiment from her thoughts, 
for Mary had a healthy mind and took a healthy view 
of life. Had she been romantic and weak the result 
would probably been different, for her it^agination 
once set to work a morbid feeling . would have been 
engeadered which might hav^f culminated in an un- 
healthy passion, iaiucing her to see in stronger relief 
than ever Charles' deficiencies, and to exaggerate 
Mr. Proctor's partial superiority. Bat Mary was neither 
weak nor sentimental and her clear judgmefit bad. 
soon enabled her to see that Mr. Proctor was but 
mortal, and that in many things Charles compared 
favorably with him. 

80, having divested her affection for him of all un^ 
healthy tendencies, and feeling once more at peace 
with herself, she had enjoyed to the full Mr. Proctor's 
constant society, and had enjoyed it the more because 
she had greatly developed since the sea journey and 
could better appreciate the wealth of his mind and 
the extent of his informatioo. Add to that the plea- 
sure of serving as cicerone to an interested visitor, 
and the satisfaction of showing to a friend all those 
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little attentions required by a person in poor health, 
and it will be easily understood that no element was 
lacking for a time of trne enjoyment. 

I have said that Mary was happy becao^e she was 
at peace with herself, for during all that time she 
felt that her interest in Mr. Proctor did not in any 
manner detraqt from her affection for her husband. 
He was their mutual friend, and as often happeniEi 
the happiness of her life reacted favorably upon their 
marital relations. Bhe was brighter, more full of life, 
and her somewhat slow nature was quickened in a 
way which reminded Charles of their early days 
together. 

But during Mr. Proctor's illness all these conditions 
were changed, and unconsciously to herself Mary was 
placed in a position "where nothirg but a clear and 
positive knowledge of her danger could save her from 
an increase of tender feelings for Mr. Proctor, which 
was |he one thing she dreaded, for it would destroy 
that peace of mind without whicli no happiness was 
pos'sible to her. 

The danger was the greater because it came in an 
entirely different form from that which had threaten- 
ed her during her first acqaintance with Mr. Proctor. 
Then it was the intellect and the eesthetic faculties 
which had been awakened. A new and attractive 
horizoQ ha i been opened to her and she bad, woman- 
like, associated the mia with the enjoyment he had 
made possible to her. Of this she was now conscious, 
and prepared to resist, bat this new danger came 
from a quarter entirely unexpected, for it was through 
the kindness of her lieart that sh^ was assailed. It is 
so natural for the friend to act as nurse, and for the 
nurse to become attached to her patient. It is not 
possible for women of Mary's disposition to come in 
hourly contact with those who need their care with- 
out becoming attached to their charge, and if the pa- 
tient is a valued friend, and a sympathetic bond al- 
ready exist between them, the probable result is that 
the attraction will increase until it oversteps the 
boundaries which custom places between a married • 
woman and any other man but Yiet Yiw^^ii^. 
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Under the conditions I do not see how it could have 
been prevented, for Mary had none of the safeguards 
which might have diminished her danger. Bhe had no 
children to 'divide her affection, no household duties 
to distract her attention. The patient was under her 
roof, placed under her special care, and her htisban^ 
only too ready to leave him entirely in her handf* 
- while Mr. Proctor's physical weakness prevented him 
from watching over her feelihgs as he would have 
done had he been in good health. , 

Bo Mary entered into her duties without any after- 
thought, and established herself as the devoted nurse 
of her fbiend. As he got worse and spent his days 
moaning and tossing on his bed, she sat at his f>ide 
anxiously watching his ev^ry motion, and she could 
often quiet him and procure him some sleep only by 
holding his feverish hands in her own or by placing 
one of them on his brow. For she had the magnetic 
power of all successful nurses, and in her desiie to 
help imparted to him much of her strength. 

And when the crisis was reached, and Mr. Proctor 
had succeeded in getting rid of the poison which*had 
threatened his life, and he lay weak^ and f xbauf^ted; 
needing only good care to complete his recovery, then 
Mary no longer the faithful nurse, became the sick 
man's devoted companion, striving to amuse him and 
enliven the slow passing hours. And how could they 
help bat become very confidential, these two friends 
and what could keep them from drawia» closer to- 
gether? Especially as Mr. Proctor, all uncon^cipu=i of 
Mary's increased facings, would sometimes take both 
her hand^ in hi? own and express to her his gratitude 
for all her' care and friendly attentions. 

And if at such times Mary's eyes would brighten, 
and she would look at him with such an expression 
as to temporarily startle him, he was tx>o weak for 
much reflection, and h^ enjoyed her society too highly 
to allow any disturbing thoughts to mar the pleasure 
of their relations. Besides, no act had ever passed bet- 
ween these two that could have awakened hi? suspi- 
oJona With all their intimacy and confidence, no 
^iss bad ever united their Up^, or a\vj ^otda b^en 
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exchanged they would aot have been willing for 
Charles to hear. 

But all the same Mary's relations to these two men 
were undergoing a change. Her heart was. drawing 
her closer and closer to Mr. Proctor, and Charles was 
passing from the husband into the friend. She could 
not help it, and was not even/ conscious of the change. 
At first, she thought that her growing interest in 
Mr. Proctor was dhe to his sickness and need of care, 
and that it was the invalid and not the man who 
thus engrossed her mind. Then as he got better there 
was no lack of excuses for her continued interest in 
him. Was he not alone in a strange land, and was it 
not her duty to amuse and cheer him? He was so 
grateful and patient that it was a pleasure to do all 
she could to entertain him during his confinement. 

Sd it came to pass that it was oaly after Mr. Proc- 
tor had recovered his health and they all fell back 
into their old way of life, that Mary found to her dis- 
may that he had become an important part of her 
life and that the bare thought of his leaving Spencer 
sent a cold chill to her heart. Poor Mary ! it came 
upon her with the force of a blow, that she had al- 
lowed herself to entertain feelings for him unworthy 
of her wifely stapdard, and that, as she expressed it to 
herself, she was in love with a man who was not her 
husband. 

When the knowledge first forced Itself upon her, 
she blushed with shame and humbled herself into 
the dust. She had until now held her head so high 
and had such a good opinion of herself. Who was 
she to find fault with Mrs. Mansfield? Was she not 
a thousand times worse than her friend? She had not 
even waited to have left her husband to fall in love 
with another man. — Left her husband ! The thought 
gave her a shock. Could she leave Charles, kind, 
good-natured Charles, who had always been so good 
to her and had such confidence in her affectioE? No 
she could not leave him, and happen wjbiat might she 
would remain true to Charles, and in sorrow and 
silence bear the penalty of her fault. 

Poor Mary I she was very unYiap^^ Vxi ^<5%^ ^^-^^^ 
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for she was deeply impressed with the sentiment of 
her guilt. She had, as I said, passed the boundaries 
which custom places upori the affections*of a married 
woman, and custom was her standard of right and 
by it she judged ail her actions, and now she was 
payiDg the penalty of her ignorance and false educa- 
tion. For really she had done no wrong* except to 
unconsciously place herself in a position which must 
inevitably increase feelings which were contrary to 
her views of the marriage relation. 

What she did not understand was that while these 
feelings were natural under the circumstances, and 
seemed to have taken full possession of her, they 
would gradually die out wifch a return to former con- 
ditions. But for the present it was very real to her, 
and it is difficult to tell how it might have^ ended, 
and how it would have affected her married life, had 
not Mr. Proctor come to her assistance. 

Mr. Proctor wa^ about forty years of age, a widower, 
having within a few days lost his wife and only child 
by an epidemic of diphtheria which had raged in the 
city where he lived. Fondly attached to his wife and 
devoted to his child, their sudden loss had left him 
practically alone in the world, and for several years 
he hal travelled in every country, partly on business 
and partly because It gave him a ofertain amount of 
distraction. Wbile he no longer mourued his loss, it 
had left its imprint upon him, and his whole deme- 
anor showed the m%n who has known sorrow, but 
has not allowed it to overmaner hitn. His acquain- 
tance with the Morrils had done him good, awaken- 
ing feeling^ which had been benumbed by his solitary 
life. He had conceived a deep affection for them, and 
felt toward both as he had not expected to feel again. 
Old and experienced beyond his years, there was some- 
thing fatherly in bis affection for them, and if his 
relations with Mary were more intimate than with 
Charles, it was not because she was a woman, but 
it was due to her character and to her care of him 
during his sickness. » 

* When he had recovered his health and was once 
more in full command of his faculties, it did not take 
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him very long to detect Mary 's feelings for him, but 
the discovery did not ^ive him the pleasure that a 
less worthy man would have experienced. On the 
contrary, Jae wasi really sorry and blamed himself for 
the unconscious part he had taken' toward bringing 
about the unhappy -result. 

ilis first thought was to leave Socioland as soon 
as possible, trusting to time and absence for the cure 
they surely effect, but upon mature reflection he con- 
cluded that with a person of Mary's strength of mind 
and under the peculiar conditions which had affected 
her conduct, it would be better ior him to speak 
plainly to her before he left, and to give her some 
advice which he thought she needed and which would 
enable her to recover quicker from a morbid condition. 

Acting upon that decision, he made it a point to 
speak at the first opportunity. Mary no longer sought 
his society as she did in the past; she was sad and 
despondent, and often her eyes were red as if she had 
been crying^ though she always strove to appeaj* 
cheerful when Charlts was present, but could not 
keep the mask wit)i Mr. Proctor who seldom left (he 
house; and of late she showed evident signs of avoid- 
ing being alone with him. 

But Mr. Proctor having made up his mind to speak 
was not to be easily put off and the next day com- 
pelled her to listen to him. As he entered the sitting 
room where he knew she was at the time, Mary rose 
hastily from her chair and made a motion as if she 
would leave him. . 

*'Can't you stay a while, Mary?" asked Mr. Proctor, 
'walking up to her and detaining her by the hand. 
''There is something I want to tell you." 

Mary turned her head away and muttering some 
words Mr. Proctor could not understand, tried to re- 
lease her hand with the evident intention of avoiding 
the interview. 

"Come, Mary," continued Mr. Proctor with more 
authority than he had ever used in speaking to her. 
**You must stay and hear what I want to tell you." 
Mary passively took the chair which he handed her^ 
and sat before him, her bead aivd e^^«» ^Q^\!iR»sJ^ 
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"Mary," pursued Mr. Proctor, gently stroking her 
hand, "you are unhappy and I am afraid I ani the 
cause of it Tell me, is it not ^o?" 

Mary answered, not a word. Shame, humiliation, 
sorrow, all had taken possession of he^, and had she 
dared she would' have broken from hi^l and fled to 
the refuge of her room. Mr. Proctor ft It the pain he 
was inflicting, but he knew that the result would be 
good, and that nothing but a frank avowal of her feel- 
ings for him would enable him to speak plainly and 
help him to cure the evil he had unwittingly done. 

"Mary, my child," he continued, "do not be afraid 
to confide in me. Tell me the truth, is it not your 
feelings for me that make yoa so unhappy?" 

Mary could stand it no longer. She had been cryihg 
when Mr. Proctor entered the room and her attempt 
at flight hai been partly due to an effort to conceal 
her tears, and since Mr. Proctor had commenced to 
speak she had been struggling to regain dter compo- 
sure. His kind voice, the gentle touch of his hand, 
added to the nervous strain to which sl^e had been 
subject of late, proved too much for her, and hastily 
snatching her hand away and covering her face, she 
cried as if her heart would break. 

Mr. Proctor let her cry knowing that it would re- 
lieve her, but when the paroxysm w^s ended and her 
convulsive sobs had ceased, he again took her hand 
and urged her to open her heart to him. 

"Oh! Mr. Proctor." said Miry. "I cannot, I cannot. 
I am so unhappy. You cannot; help me." 

"Yes Mar 7, I thiak I can help ,you. Listen to me. 
You know I would not do anything to increase your 
trouble, but I must speak plainly. What gives you- 
80 much pain is your affection for. me." j. 

Mary's eyes, which when he had commenced to 
speak she had raised up to him, went down again at 
his last words and she blushed painfully. 

"You need not be ashamed of your feelings, Mary. 
You cannot help it if you have a kind heart, and 
there is nothing wrong or sinful in i<-. Come, look 
up, and do not act as if you were guilty." 

Ma^ry looked up at him and met his eyes frankly 
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and in them read nothing bnt the kir duces of the 
friend and the honei»t purpose of the mail^ This look, 
^which brought back to her mind the recollection of 
the^ time when ho was to her only a valaec^ friend, 
acted upon her almost instantly, and in that moment 
&he lost the yiyid consciousness of the new feelings 
Tvhich had grown in her heart, and he became, once 
more the trusted teacher and adviser of the past. 

Mr. Proctor could read her feelings aiid interpret 
them better than she herself could, and saw that he 
had regained her confidence, and' that the hairier 
that she had tried^to raise between them during the 
last week had been broken,' and that bhe would trust 
in him unreseryedly. He had accomplished his pur- 
pose, for he belieyed that tlie result they both desired 
would be more easily obtained by a perfect trust and 
a complete explanation than by the tacit estrange- 
ment to which Mary had resorted to conquer her 
rebellious heart. And now she had discovered that 
he still was her friend, and that instead of seeking 
to take advantage of her feelings or of upbraiding 
her for her weakness, he was ready to help her. 

"Mary," continued Mr. Proctor, "don't you see I 
am still your friend? You have confidence in me, 
have you not?" 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed Mary. "You are the best friend 
I ever had and" with a half sob "that's what's hurt- 
ing me. What shall I do when you go! Oh! "what 
am I saying and what will you think of me?" And 
her eyes went down and her hands went up to cover 
her blushing cheeks. 

"You may be sure I will not think the worse of 
you, Mary. I am sorry you should feel so badly about 
fny goiug, but there is nothing to be ashan>ed of. 
These feelixigs will soon pass off and you and Charles 
will be as happy together as before my visit." 

"Oh! Charles," gasped Mary. "But Mr. Proctor, do 
you not understand that it is because of Charles that 
I .i,m so unhappv? It is because I am married to him 
thac I ^m 'ashamed to be so awfully sorry to have 
you go. I no longer love him as I used to. I mar- 
ried him and meant to be a gooOi ^\1^ \»<i \iVccL^ -^j^ol^ 
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now I no longer care for him as I once did." And 
Mary's words ended with a sob, and she could with 
diflft'ialty restraia her tears. ,' 

"Yes you do, Mary," replied Mr. Proctor with con- 
viction. "That is where you are mistaken and what 
I wanted to tell you. You are so upset that you do 
not understand your own feeling?. You may not love' 
him with the same love you "had when you were 
married, but you love him enough to be a true wife 
to him and you will soon feel again toward him as 
you used to." ' i 

"Oh I" saiil Mary, "If I could only believe it, for it 
is killing me to think that while he is so kind and 
so good, and looks upon us both as his friends, I 
should have taken advantage of his confidence to al- 
low myself to think more of you than I do of him. 
Oh! Mr. Proctor, why do we change so? Why is not 
Charles to me wl;iat he was when I first married 
hitn? I thought so much of him then, and we were 
so happy together, and now, now " 

"My poor girl," said Mr. Proctor compassionately. 
"You are learning the lesson we all have to learn. 
Perfect happiness does not exist here. The mother 
sees her darling baby grow out of her reach, my wife 
and child left me never to return, husband and wife 
too often draw apart. We all change and no power 
on earth can prevent it Why do we change so? Why, 
when we think we have secured the , desire of our 
heart and are ready to drain the cup of happiness, is 
it so often withdrawn from our lips? Who can tell? 
AU.I know is that while the changes are sometimes 
hard to bear it is best for us to meet them bravely. 

*'You are a strong woman, Mary, and you will fight 
a good fight and win the , victory. The change may 
not be pleasant, but if you will accept it in tlie right 
spirit, you will find that it will lead you onward and 
upward and leave you better fitted to fill your place 
in life. Charles may never again be the lover of your 
youth, you may recognize that he is not the perfect- 
ion you once thought him to be, but he will become 
more and more the trusted companion of your life, 
tHo partner of your hopes, the faithful supporter of 
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the family, and as yon travel together through the 
constant changes of this life, you will learn every day 
to appreciate better all his good qualities." \ 

Mary heaveiU a long sigh, for a new light was dawn- 
ing upon her, and Mr. Proctor's words were taking 
hold of her and restoring her to her normal condition. 
^*^lIow good you are,'^ she said, ^and how glad I am 
that you spoke to me. I hope I shall be strong. I 
know I sliall feel dreadfully sorry to have you go, 
and I shall miss you more than I can te]l, but I will 
try to bear it cheerfully, and do my duty by Cbarlce,* 
showing him all the affection I can still have for him.^^ 

'''That is right, Mary, and spoken as the true woman 
I know you to be. Be strong, do not let your feelings 
overcome you. It is because I feel certain that you 
will do what you think is right that I have in a 
manner forced this conversation upon you. 

^But, Mary, there is something else I wanted to tell 
you. You have judged yourself too harshly because 
you have a wrong idea of what marriage really If. 
Your self-condemnation, which weighed so heavily 
upon you, would have been right enough if Charles 
had been your master as well as your husband. You 
thought of the marriage service and all you promised 
at the time, honestly I have no doubt, but without 
any idea of what you undertook to do. But, Mary, 
the marriage service is only a form that law and 
custom imposes upon you, while the true promises 
are those that the parties make to each other. What 
Vere your intentions at the time? Was it not to be 
a true helpmate to your husband, to work with him, 
to do your best for you both to live happily together? 
And have you not fulfilled your intentions as near 
as you could? Are you not a good wife to him, are 
you not ready* to do all in your power to help him 
to succeed? Listen to me, Mary. You have not even 
wronged him in your thoughts, for if it was true that 
you loved me better than you do him, he would have 
no cause to complain, for it would be because he had 
not known how to retain your affection. If it was 
true and I was so circumstanced as to make you 
happier than you are now, my ad^i^^ ^o\3\!^\i^ ^^-r^ 
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different. Bat I know you better than you know your- 
self, and I am certain that Charles is in many ways 
a much better companion for you than I ever could 
be. You have so devoted yourself to mcf of late that 
your feelings for me have gradually overshadowed 
every other sentiment, but your old affection for 
Charles is there all the same, and when I am gone 
it will return in all its strength. You see Mary, there 
are so many ties between you and Charles which do, 
not exist between you and me. There are the memo- 
ries of your married life, pains and pleasures you 
had in common. Together you have planned your fu- 
ture life, and you have hopes that belong to you both 
and from which neither of you can be left out. 

"Ah J Mary, how foolish this habit of looking upon 
the marriage ceremony as the bond which unites 
husband and wife. It is the united life that bin<ds 
them together, the blending of their hopes, the pains 
borne in common, the mutual confidence and the joint 
aspirations. If these are lacking, thoy will draw apart 
and pursue separate lives under the same roof, sepa- 
rate existences under the same name, and then their 
marriage is a failure, the ceremony a mockery, and 
the sooner the unnatural tie is broken the better for 
them and society. 

"Bat this is not the case with you. Yoa have grown 
nearer .to each other ev6ry year, so far the storms of 
life have drawn you together, and you will not let 
this passing cloud keep you long apart." 

Mary sat quiet and listened attentively to whnt 
Mr. Proctor was saying. Once more new ideas were 
entering into her mind, and she could but acknowledge 
the truth of what she Was hearing. Yee, she could 
feel how many ties were uniting her to her husband, 
and she wondered at herself that she could ever have 
thought that her duty to him could alone keep her 
by his side. While Mr. Proctor was speaking a flood 
of reminiscences of all they had been to each other 
passed over her, and drove all other thoughts from 
her mind. What he said about the false views she 
entertained on marriage had little effect at the time 
upon ber. Raised with entirely different ideas, and 
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inclined to 'self-condemnation, she could not forgive 
herself so easily for allowing her fancies to wander 
from the true fold, bat her hopeless despondency as 
to her future happiness with Charles was entii'ely 
dissipated, and even while Mr. Proctor was speaking, 
Bhe was resolving in .her mind to conquer herself, 
not as before by patient submission to unmerited pu- 
nishment, but by regaining her old fe^ings for Charles 
and thus becoming again the happy wife of the past. 

Mr. Proctor judged tliat he had said enough, and 
xising from his chair he closed the conversation. 

"Mary," he said, "I am glad I spoke to you. I felt 
I could not leave without an explanation. Now we are 
the same good friends we were before, are we not?" 
' **Yes," said Mary, and she looked frankly and thank- 
fully at him, a very different woman^ from tfceeobbing 
girl of a litlle while ago. "You are too good, Mr. 
Proctor, and I shall ilever foiget your kindness to 
me. I feel strong now and I hope I shall succeed and 
that Charles will never know how bad I have felt for 
the last two weeks." ^ 

"I hope he will not," said Mr, Proctor, "for it would 
not be of any help to you. Charles is not like you, 
Mary, and on such an occasion you must look to 
yoarg^lf who are the stronger of the t^iro. The day 
may come," and Mr. Proctor took Mary's hand in his 
and spoke gently but with a certain emphasi?. "The. 
day may corns whea he will need your help, do not 
refuse it. Be kind to him, whatever may happen." 

Mary looked up startled, but ask«d no questionp, 
and "Mr. Proctor offered no more information, but 
went? out of the room leaving her in deep rf flection. 

Mr. Proctor did not stay long in Spencer after this. 
His sickness had detained him longer than he in- 
tended, but before he left he promised his friends that 
should he ever come back to their part of the world 
he would visit them again. He had been much im- 
pressed with Socioland, and expressed himseif as de- 
sirous of making it his home at some future day. 

As for Mary her demeanor toward him bad changed 
from the day of his explanation. If the shock had 
been severe, it had a salutary effect. Hex ixsi'Q^^vci'^VVs^ 
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no longer dwelt upon her fancied disloyalty to her 
husband, but her' mind was turned toward strength- 
ening the ties which still bound her to him, and put- 
ting all her will into the task, the broken threads 
were soon united again, and this episode in her life 
slowly faded away, till the memory of it lost its 
bitterness and nothing was remembered but the plea- 
sure of the visit "of their friend. 

But it left its mark upon her. Slowly the unheeded 
words of Mr. Proctor entered into her mind, and she 
formed a better idea of her relatioos to her husband. 
The romantic idea ^of a life of- devotion and of semi- 
adoration to the object of her choice, to be repaid by 
the Entire possession of the love of the only man 
qualified to make her happy, which is so strongly 
fostered in the mind of the American girl, was gra- 
dually replaced by the strengthening oif the union of 
heart and soul which alone, furnish a secure, founda- 
tion for happiness in a life partnership between equals. 
The ideal she set up -for herself and Charles may have 
been not quite so high, but^ it was within reach and 
left her better satisfied. She was learning this impor- 
tant lesson, that to enjoy the greatest . happiness we 
mu3t not expect too much from ourselves and others, 
and that muuual forbearance in marriage is the best 
guarAitee of its success. 

It made her more charitable also. Having gone to 
the briak of the gulf were so many persons wreck 
their happiness, and realizing that she had been pro- 
tected by the hlg^h character of the man who may 
have been said at the time to have held her destiny 
in his hands, she felt her own weakness under temp- 
tation, and lost that "I am holier than thou" feeling 
which is but too common among women who, protect- 
ed by character or circumstances, have never been 
tempted to leave the beaten paths of respectability. 

Mr. Proctor wrote often, and as Charles was a poor 
correspondent, Mary took it upon herself to keep 
him informed of the current of their lives, and the 
interchange of letters filled in some measure the 
void he had left 
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So, many months bad not passed before the tempest 
his presence had evoked in Mary's heart was stilled, 
and she felt more truly united with Charles than 
she had ever been before Mr. Proctor's visit to them. 
And tlien an event happened which drove away all 
other thoughts from her mind. Mysterious bundles 
commenced to make their appearance in her work- 
basket, and all her spare time was spent in prepar- 
ing garments that evidently #ere not calculated for 
Charles or herself to wear. And when ^Charles would 
come home from his work he would find her with a 
happy look in her eye, and she would triumphantly 
hold up some tiny article of apparel all embroidered 
and challenge his admiration. Then Charles would 
laugh at her, and make her blush with some allusion 
to the coming stranger, and many a quarrel did they 
have over the name they w;ould bestow on him or 
her. 

For on that point they could not agree. Charles 
wanted a girl and Mary wanted a boy. Mr. Mansfield 
who often visited them, being presentat one of these 
friendly quarrels, advised them to wait and not worry, 
for said he, he had seen cases where women no 
more experienced than Mary had done so well that 
both girl and boy had been forthcoming, and if they 
should not meet with such luck, why, "what was put 
off was not lost", and the one who was disappointed 
-could call for a new deal. 

Mary had her Way this time, which was probably 
due to the emancipated condition of the women of 
Socioland, and she gave birth to a bouncing boy. 
And a happier couple could not be found, and for a 
time this little stranger not only ruled them both 
with a rod of iron, but so filled Mary's heart that 
Charles stood in much more danger of being driven 
out of it by this new arrival than he had ever been 
by Mr. Proctor. 

But Mary felt no remorse this time, which- goes 
to show that circumstances alter cases, and that 
custom and education have queer results. 
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CEAFTEB XIX. 

INDIVIDUALISM AND COM^IUNISM. 

I will state here for th^ benefit of those of my 
readers who have not seen Samael Balcom^s account 
of the institutions of Socioland, as described in his 
book entitled '"The Future Commonwealth", that the 
aim of its founders was to equalize the distribution 
of products. How well they had succeeded can be 
gathered from the fact that the Morrils had been able 
to procure, at once and by ' moderate labor, all the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of existence, be- 
sides laying up every year a "^ery fair sum to enable 
them eventually to change their condition. 

But the people of the Commonwealth understood 
well enough that all the desirable ipiprovements had 
not yet been accomplished, and that several chaliges • 

would have to be made as they progressed in the 
desired direction. Many of these changes had already 
been adopted, but at the time of the arrival of the 
Morrils, a question of more vital importance was pres- 
sing for solution. While it presented itself under the 
form of a change of policy, really it was a question 
of principle which was Involved, for according how 
it would be decided, it^ould commit the Common? 
wealth to an increase or decrease of common interests. 

Ever since its organization, the nation had been 
steadily increasing in wealth. The policy of the first 
settlers had been to foster the accumulation of public 
wealth, so that the increase had been mostly retained 
by the Commonwealth, which had accumulated much 
capital, while the ,, Individuals had only acquired a 
comfortable competency. But of late tlie tendency had 
been the other way. The public had demanded their 
share of the profit^ for as they argued, it was for their 
benefit that the business was conducted, and it had 
gradually come to pass that the tables were turned, 
and that the share of wealth held by the citizens 
jTss becoming larger than that tetaixied lox c-otaYaou. 
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ownership. For several years past the Public Managers 
had been reporting a comparative, dlnainution of pu- 
blic funds, and claimed that the income of the Com- 
monwealth was barely sufficient to maintain the pre- 
sent public enterprises, and did not justily them in 
incurring such expenses as would be necessary to 
keep up the original policy of the first settlers. The 
tendency was away from Communism toward Indi- 
vidual property. 

The question had been for some time past extensi- 
vely discussed, for there was not lacking in Bocioland 
a conservative element who, as elsewhere, was cons- 
tituted of the most successful citizens. Tiiese men 
argued, as they do in all countries, that the Com- 
monwealth was already doing enough for the public, 
that the tendency of public ownership is to encourage 
incompetency by inducing the ie\vards cfTcitd for 
individual management, and that besides it was not 
just or honest to deprive in a measure the most en- 
terprising from the reward of their greater exertions* 

In a word, they used to the best of their ability 
the stock of arguments used in other lands to prevent 
an increase in ihe scope of government oiivnership, 
and they had had sufficient influence to cause doubt 
and indecision, and had prevented up to that time a 
change in the public policy, and the same causes 
which operate in other lands had brought about the 
same results, and public wealth had comparatively 
diminisned, while iudividual wealth had increased 
in undue proportion. 

It tuid been the object of the founders of the Com- 
monwealth to establish a proper equilibrium between 
public and private wealth, as the only means to se- 
cure at the same time a fair distribution and a suf- 
ficient field for individual energy, but this equilibrium 
was being destroyed by natural causes, and could only 
be restored by increasing the public revenues at the 
expense of individual benefit. And now the crisis 
had been reached, the Advisers had decided to ask 
for instructions from the citizenship, and that was 
to be obtained by a popular vote to be preceded by, 
a thorough discussion. 
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It was generally recognized as a turning point in 
the economic policy, of the Commonwealth, and as a 
conflict between Individualism and .Communism, and 
that according as the question should be decided, so 
would probably for a long time be the public policy. 
Economic conditions never remain the same, but al- 
ways tend in a given direction. Bhould the present 
policy be persisted in, the tendency would be to an 
increase of the share of wealth which would pass into 
private hands, and as that share would not be distri- 
buted equally, the most thrifty receiving the, larg'est 
amount, the economic conditions of the Commonwealth 
would gradually approximate those of other nations. 

But on the other hand it was also recognized that 
if the present conditions justified a changre, and ,mea-/ 
sure| were taken to increase the share of business that 
fell to the Commonwealth, it would not be. very many 
years till the same arguments would be used to sanc- 
tion a further encroachment upon private enterprise, 
until it seemed to many persons that the final out- 
come of the proposed policy won Id be that in the far 
off future every enterprise would pass under *public 
control and nothing be left for private activity. This 
was the opposing argument which had the most in- 
fluence with the community, and made them hesitate 
to endorse a policy which might eventually stifle all 
individual activity. 

As the time advanced the discussion became very 
earnest;, but there was nothing of the excitement of a 
political campaign. There were no political prizes in 
the shape of fat offices to be distributed, no changes 
to be made in the personal of the government, ♦ but a 
pure question of public policy on which the people 
were asked to give their opinion. The aim^ of the sup- 
porters of the different policies were to spread infor- 
mation, and to furnish evidence of the beneficent re- 
sults on general prosperity of the practice of the 
principles they advocated. It was truly a campaign 
of education, carried on in a courteous spirit, by men 
capable of securing the respect of their audiences 
and of appealing to their better judgment 

Charles took great interest ia this public discussion 
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so different in spirit to the political campaigns which 
at freqaent intervals excite the passions of tiie people 
ol the United States, impairing instead of enlighten- 
ing their judgment, and he attended many Lectures, 
given with the special object of helping the' people 
to obtain a clear view of the situation. 

I will reproduce hete, for the benefit of my readers, 
one given by Mr, Caltor, a ^leading Adviser in the 
Common wealth, upon the comparative sphere of In- 
dividualism and Communism, as viewed by those who 
lavored an increase id the share of wealth retained 
by the community. It was delivered in the evening, 
before a large audience of both sexes, at the Central 
Concert Ha.li, the largest public room in the city* 
Charles was present, but Mary had preferred to stay 
at home aud take care of her boy, who it must be 
acknowledged, engrossed a large part of her time and 
for the present had driven politics out of her head. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," commenced the Lecturer. 
"It is my sincere desire to present to you to-night a 
fair and candid argument in favor of the principles 
we advocate. It tas ever been the proud boast of 
our Commonwealth that its citizens have at all times 
sought tor scientific knowledge to control their actions 
and that instead cf appealing to the passions of the 
moment, or the personal interest of individuals, it has 
alwaj-s relied upon the sober judgment of the people, 
and promoted a careful investigation of the funda- 
mental principles which ought to guide the citizens 
in controlling heir combined interests. 

*'I shall then present to you this evening a brief 
review of the underlying motives which lead to In- 
dividualism and Communism, well assured that once 
you understand their mutual object, and the different 
methods by which they strive to accomplish the same 
results, you will choose that line of action which, in 
your estimation, olfers the greatest advantage to the 
Commonwealth, regaidless of previous prejudice or 
oi personal interest. 

' Inoividualibm, my fellow-citizens, is that form of 
actimi followed by undeveloped organismis to secure 
self- preservation. In the lowest oidet ol w^^xsis\Y&Sk^ 
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you find the individual striving to preserve his exis- 
tenoe regardless of the welfare of others, intent only 
upon the gratification of his desire;*, whatever may be 
the result upon his surrouhdiag3. This instinct of self- 
preservation is found to permeate all living organisms 
from the lowest plant to the highest development. 

"Far be it from my intention to revile Individual- 
ism, for it is the safeguard of existence and the mo- 
tive power Of progress. It is because man is gifted 
in a high degree with that desire of self-preservation 
and strives effectually for the increase of happiness, 
that he has progressed onward and upward till he 
has reached the high position which he occupies to- 
day. Individualism is the foundation upon which is 
built our social structure and the root through which 
it draws its nourishment, and as sucli U to be care- 
fully fostered. Nay, more. Individualism U the only 
excuse for social existence, for it is not society as a 
whole which can enjoy existence, but the individuals 
of which society is composed. 

*'I start then from this position. Individualism or 
the preservation of self — which includes the acqui-^i- 
tion of all that which makes life enjoyable — i;? the 
cause of social existence, and organization is only 
successful in so far as it increases the power to gra- 
tify individual or personal enjoyment. 

"And now let us pass to the consideration of Com- 
munism as a form of social organization, and inquire 
how far it will fulfil the desired conditions. 

^Communism is the blending of individual interests, 
the merging of the man into the community, and tho 
first question which presents itself for our inveatiga^ 
tion is: Is it possible for men to thus merge their 
individuality? This is a crucial question, for if there 
is something in nature which prevent-^ us to so unite 
our interests in common. Communism is a mistake 
and allour efforts to establish it will be vain. Bat 
on the other hand, if we do possess such a faculty, 
we must study how far we can exercise it and to 
what extent it increases our chances of success. 

"The position that I take before you to-night, ladies 
and gentlemen, is that we do possess this ability, and 
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do exercise it, and that this faculty can l^e cultivated 
and increased to our gpreat individual benefit. I claim 
that it is as natural for men to unite their interests 
under certain conditions as It is natural for them to 
strive against each other under other conditions, and 
that whether they shall unite or whether they shall 
compete is decided by their self-interest. 

*' We are sometimes induced to this union of interests 
through the sympathetic side of our natuie, which 
' thus impels us to help the weak members of the hu- 
man family, and at other times because it offers 
better chances of success in the pursuit of individual 
comfort and enjoyment. Thus the individual, either 
compelled by an increase of sympathy, or induced by 
a better l^nowledge of 'the means to attain desired 
ends, sets aside for the time being the selfish modes 
of action, merges his interests to those of others, thus 
developing from the Individualist into the Commu- 
nist, the change becoming the more complete as we 
rise in the scale of organization. 

^*I think I can do no better, to clearly explain the 
line of argument I am trying to u&e, than to present 
to this audience some examples of con ni unity of in- 
terests as , found among animals. Many ^uch could be 
. adduced, but 1 shall piesent only two to-night, select- 
ed because ihcy are typical of the two motives that 
lead aiisentient beiugt— man included— to ccmmunity 
of action. 

^'The first is one 'where the motherly instinct is the 
force which overcomes the instinct of eelf-pi eservation. 
Look at the hen with her young brood. No longer 
intent upon the care of self, all her care is concen- 
trated upon her progeny, and no sacrifice is too great 
to secure iheir comfort and safety. In other birds this 
feeling is paiticipaied in by both parents, but in all 
cases there is a surrender of self and a community 
of interests due to the exercise of parental sympathy. 

'^The other case is where animate uniie to increase 
their chances of success. A pack of wolves, as we all 
know, will join their efforts lo run down their quarry. 
Their actions show that it is not a simple co-inci- 
dence of a number of animals all T\miD\\i^m\>ck^'ss'«ssiA 
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direction, but that they follow an intelligent plan to 
enable them to attain a definite object. Each indi- 
vidual in the pack surrenders his separate pursuit lor 
the sake of the greater efficiency attained by a com- 
munity of interests. 

"And here my. friends, I must call your attention 
to the difference between what we call the direct and 
the indirect mode of action, because it h»^ an impor- 
tant bearing upon the adoption of communism and 
its claims cannot be properly appreciated unless we 
clearly understand the great advantages gained by 
the indirect mode of action. 

"The most simple mode of action is the direct gi*a- 
tiflcation of desire. The first impulse of the plant, the 
animal, the child, the man, is to reach straight for 
what they want, regardless of obstacles and ultimate 
results. But experience shows that often a more de- 
vious course ends more satisfactorily, and when the 
. capacity for storing experience becomes sufficiently 
developed, the individual resorts to the indirect mode 
of action. Th\is the individuals comprising the pack 
of wolves who, instead of each separately trying to 
run down the prey by superior endurance, take ad- 
vantage of their numbers to circle around it an^ hem 
it in )a11 directions, pass from the direct to the in- 
direct mode of action. 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, there is probably not 
one among yon but will praise the sagacity of the 
wolf, who resists the individual instinct to rund-^wn 
its prey and unites his efforts with those of the pack 
to achieve m^re certain results, but there are yet ma- 
ny in this land who believe that it is better for men 
to strive alone to attain their ends, than to unite 
their efforts with those of their fellow-men. 

"For mark my words, and remember this welL In- 
dividualism is the direct and Communism the indi- 
rect mode of action. Both have the same end in view, 
the preservation of life, the achievement of happiness, 
the attainment of all that makes life worth living. 
The difference is in the method, and which method 
shall be adopted depends upon the degree of deveiop- 
ment attained by the citizenship. 
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^If theyhsTe developed suiBcient ability to profit 
by past experience, and if they bave beccme suffici- 
ently sympathetic toward the weaker no embers of the 
nation to se^k to make them partakers iu the increase 
of comfort and enjoyment, they "will gradually sur- 
render the direct and selfish method of Individualism 
and adopt the indirect method and broader-minded 
aims implied by Communism. No longer satisfied 
with the selfish gratification of his own 'wants, the 
Communist seeks to distribute products equally over 
the land, not by an undue reduction of his own share, 
but by co-ordinating the productive forces and thus 
so increasing production that his own sympathies 
shall no longer be wounded by the sight* of avoidable 
destitution.^' '' 

After this explanation of the difference in the me- 
thods and aims of Individualism and Communism, 
the Lecturer had a few words ta say about Co-ope- 
ration which he char0,cterized as a compromise bet- 
ween the two leading modes of action. 

"Co-operation," he said, '4s an union of efforts 
toward a- given end, with a division of results on 
the principle of Individuality. It is Comnunlstic as 
to production and Individualistic as to distribution. 
It is Communism with the heart left out. Like Indi- 
vidualism, it keeps slrict account of services rendered 
and of benefits received and di'stributes results accord- 
ing to metit and not according to wants. 

*'It is not, however," he continued, "my aim this 
evening to bring objections against co-operation. I 
have no doubt that like Individualism, it has proven 
an efi^cient factor in civilization, and will probably 
persist in some form in an advanced state of society. 

"But the question now before the citizens of this 
Conamon^^ealth is not whether we shall discard Indi- 
vidualism and Co-operation, for no such demand is 
made by any of its Inhabitants, but whether we shall 
foster a greater union of interests and persist in the 
indirect mode of action, or if, retracing our steps, 
we shall rely more for an Increase of happiness on 
persanal or disconnected action. 

'*ADd how shall we decide \Yiia c^\3l^«>\,Voxl ^^^^^^» >^^ 
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looking into the past and ascertaining what, up to 
this time, have been the results of Communisni upon 
society? Making use of the scfentific method of apply- 
' Ing the known as a guide to the unknown, I will tiow 
present a few facts for your consideration. 

^'Communism has given us the degree of political 
equality that we now enjoy. What are kin^rdoms and 
empires but the result of Individual power? So long 
as individuals contended separately, for th^ir political 
rights, so long did the strongest rule their weaker 
fellow- men, but when the individuals had progressed 
sufficiently to unite their political interest-*, the reign 
of kings came to an end and the governtu<^at in com- 
mon, of the people for the people was inaugurated. 

^Individualism and landlordistn have -ever gone 
hand in hand, and it is to individual greed that is 
due the iniquitous system which permits exorbitant 
' rents. In Socioland, Communism has intervened and 
limited the ownership of land. .Compare the results 
we have attained here by retaining a commanity of 
interest in our laud, only transferrins? our common 
rights to private owners where experience shows that 
it is for the advantage of the Commonwealth, to what 
takes place in those countries where the Individuals 
are allowed to gain unlimited control of the land. 

^^What upheld human slavery? The laws enacted 
by individuals to protect them in the pursuit of pri- 
vate gain. What caused its abolition? Aa increase of 
sympxthy which extended the protection of the nation 
to ail the oppressed in the land. 

"When did war flourish? When each nation strove 
for its own individual advantage at the expense' of 
theT welfare of other nations, but as greater knowledge 
permeated civilization; and commerce established more 
community of interest between the different peoples, 
peace gained the ascendency, and we are justiflod in 
claiming that every advance in Communism is a war- 
ranty for the complete pacification of the world. 

' Did Individualism ever establish school whore edu- 
cation would be free to all, or asylums for tlie blind 
or insane, or hospitals or other charitable isstltutions? 
JVo, they fire a late dovelopmev\\, ol CQ\xn\\>i.\l\a\xi^ 
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-which id due to th^ ia crease of the sympathetic bond 
-which leads ns to help one another. 

'''What of the contrast between In d it id o a] ism and 
Commnnism as macagers of public inieKsU? Ha^e 
• you ever heard of Individuals relinquishing their pro- 
fits for the benefit of the comninnity, or inyesting 
their capital except where it will return them the 
biggest interest? liiok at the large foitnLes that haTe 
l>een made out of the people whereTi&r iLdlTlduals 
hare been iuTosted with the power to manage the 
enterprises of the community. 

'"''I "could goW and point out to yoii example after 
example where an increase of Communism has been 
followed Vy *^© most satisfactory results, but I have 
said enough to sufcstintiate my claim that as man 
progresses, he surrenders the individual or direct mode 
of action and adopts ihe communistic or indirect me- 
thod for the sake of obtaining better results. The ex- 
' perience of nations bears me out in this statement. 
Not only in Socioland, but in all other lands, nations 
have advanced through the citizens being compelled 
to use their abilities for the public interest, and the 
further this mergint^of the individual into the citizen 
has been carried, the moie piosperous the coulUj unity 
has become, and the greater has been the equalization 
of comfort and enjoyment. 

^It is the law of progrees, the aj)plication of the 
indirect method to the advance oi clviKzatioi), the 
price we pay for the development of the social organ- 
ism, the obligatory result of the inter-action of the 
component parts. 

^The discussion in which we are engaged was com- 
menced at the dawn of civilization, and probably will 
last yet many generations. The march of social pro- 
gress has ever been the same, and will probably be 
so to the end. Support of Individualism by the strong, 
because it enables them to reap the full benefit of 
their strength, and slow, but progressive advance in 
Communism among the lowly, as they realize more 
and more the truth of the adage ihat 4n Union 
there if Strength'. ^ 

**t>f late Communism baa gained tYie «vi^\q\\» <A ^«X\s^ 
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sympathetic persons among all Nations, for they find 
in it a plssible remedy for sufferings and misery that 
society has 'not been able to alleviate under the in- 
dividualistic dispensation. 

**Gommunism has until now been reviled by those 
in possession as destructive in its tendencies and un- 
just in its application. Such a belief could but obtain 
in, a sjbate of society based upon Individualism, and 
where the strong and the cunning had fostered them- 
selves upon collective ignorance an(^^ mismanagement. 
But this belief is paf>8iDg away, and we now recog- 
nize that the principle of Communisni Qon tains latent 
potentialities which intelligent efforts will develop 
for the great^beneflt of humanity. 

"Such was the belief of our ancestors, of the founders 
of this Commonwealth, and so far the results have 
justified their faith, and I, hope that wei shall follow 
in their footsteps and not allow private interests to 
overshadow those of the community. 

"And now I will leave this part of my subjexst, and 
say a few words as to the best method by which, in 
my estimation, we can increase the proportion of pu- 
blic wealth. We propose to do this by increasing 
the amount of profit levied on public business. If 
the public shall so decide, they can direct the Ma- 
nagers to increase five per cent, the profits on the 
wholesale trade. Such an increase would add several 
millions annually to the public revenue, and be an 
indirect tax on private accumulation. An increase on 
charges for railroad transportation, or on the rate of 
interest on loans, would have the sam3 result, and 
practical experience will soon teach us how much 
we ought to increase our charges and where the in- 
crease ought to be made to best accomplish our ends. 

"The time may come also when a tax upon inhe- 
ritance will have to be levied. For a long, time the 
right to dispose of property after death was never 
challenged, and yet there is no factor more potent 
m creating a privileged cla^s or in fostering inequa- 
lity of distribution. The right of succession U the le- 
gitimate child cf Individualism and has so increased 
it3 cumulative p jwevd that, in sslf defease and»in direct 
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contradiction to the principles in wiiieh they claim 
to believe, ail nations haye had m ^nact laws to con- . 
fine it within safer limits. I h .pe 4;hat what other 
peoples have done directly, we will be able to do 
indirectly, b< th by preventing the accumulation of 
wealth in private hands and by the growth among us 
of 'more correct views and more public spirit. It may 
not be too much to expect that if our citizens are 
sufficiently enlightened, they may voluntarily so dis- 
pose of their property that it will not after their 
death lead ^o such accumulation as would endanger 
the welfare of the community. This hope may be^ain, 
and the agitation which is now taking place here 
shows that there are some yet among us who look 
with favor upon an increase in personal possessions, 
and Ive may have to resort to an inheritance law to 
prevent them from accomplishing their object. 

''But sufficient unto the day is the work thereof, 
and we hope that the increase of revenue we ask for, 
and which we believe you will grant, will enable the 
Commonwealth to pursue the policy which so far has 
proven so beneficent. 

"One word more and I am done. There are some 
among us who favor the measures we now propose 
and who would even support a law restricting the 
right of succession, but who are afraid that these mea- 
sures may Drove the entering wedge for a series of 
others which would destroy all Individuality. 

"A thorough discussion of this phase of the question 
would consume too much time, or I might show you 
that within Communism there exists a specific field 
for the exercise of Individuality, but I shall only 
present lo you this thought for your consideration. 

^'Individualism, Co-operation, Communism, are ooly 
means to an end. The aim of society is the increase 
of happiness of its separate members. To-day in the 
pursuit of that object and in answer to our own exper- 
ience, we are slowly passing from Individualism to 
Communism, but it may. well be that our children 
will think we have gone far enough and will change 
the trend of their policy. That will be a question 
for them to decide and which we ixi\x^1\»&n^Vgl\Xv^Ss. 
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hands. Let us avoid the too oommon mistake of le- 
gislating for fatare generations. Let us legislate for 
oursdlves, and trust our successors to solve their own 
problems according to their own judgment. 
* **The past is gone beyond recall, the future does not 
belong to us, let us live for the present. 

*^A.nd now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to thank 
you for your kind attention. I realiz3 deeply the dif- 
ficulty of the task I have undertaken to-night, and 
I hope you Will excuse my rambling ,talk in bonsi- 
deration of the great complexity of my subject. I 
hope^ however, that what I have said may help some 
in this vast audience to come to a correct conclusion.'^ 
Such Lectures, supplemented by earnest discussions^ 
bore their expected fruits, and when the decisive day 
arrived, th^ people had got thoroughly enlightened, 
and with that sturdy oooiaion sense which is always 
displayed by the masses when arousad to investiga- 
tion, give an overwhelming support to the jproposition 
of the Advisers, and measures were taken at once 
to put it in execution. 
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MARY'S LETTERS. 
IV. 

Spencer, Socioland, Africa. 

March 22, 19—. 
My dear Amy: 
Your last precious letter has come to remind ine 
that I have been a very bad correspondent of late 
years. But how could it be otherwise with the care 
of my little family constantly on my bands knd 
thoughts? Even now it seems to me that every mo- 
ment is occupied doing something for them. Charles 
does not like it, I ca,ii see, and I sometimes believe 
he is actually jealous of bis own children. ^^Mary", 
he will say occasionally when he comes home to 
supper, ^^can't you leave the babies with Mrs. Mansfield 
and go out with me this evening? Seems to me you 
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think of DothiBg bat tbem." Now of couiEe that is 
eisaggerated, though catDrally iDOBt of^iioy time asd 
thoughts are ^ptiit on the children. Biit still 1 don't 
^ant Charles to think I neglect bin), so I do accom- 
X>any himi* sometimes to a concert or th^ theatre. 

But you know very well how it is, Amy, as long 
as the children are yonsg, and miLe are not much 
more than babies, we can't quite live the life we 
used to before they came into the world. Qeorgie 
was three .years old last month and little Amy will 
be one next week, and real sweet children they are. 
Jdhe is a little brunette, but Georgie is fair like me, 
though strongly built like his iaiher. I wish >ou 
could see them now playing togeiher on the iioor 
like two kittenJB. Georgie is very fond of his little 
sister and pets and amuses her as well as he knows 
how, and is often of help tome in ^atchiDg that she 
. does not get into mischief, for the little darling now 
crawls all over' the floor. 

8he is just beginning to stand up alone and to take 
a few steps by holdiug on to chair^', and Geergie in 
his pride and delight at his little sister's feats, keeps 
moving the chairs along to proloug her walk until 
the little thing falls exhausted, but jo^ousand expec* . 
tant, sure of getting the fruit or cake with which 
Georgie has been bribing her on. 

It is no news to you that we think our little son 
a briglit boy, of course not, but be is persevering toO' 
This morniug I found him driving nails with his little 
hammer in a piece of board, when he would almost 
invariably hit his finger, and of course hurt himself 
and cry, but stiil hola on to the nail aud say: *'I 
will put you in, I will, I will," and go on hammering 
until the nail was where he wanted Itl I tried to make 
him desist, or let me show him, but no, he was 
bound to have his own way. A few days ago I 
slapped his fingers for meddling with things on the 
tabl^, and said: "Now George, remember, yx)u musn't 
do so any more or I'll slap again". He understcodso 
well the meaning of the punishment that not long 
after as I was putting away his playthii;gs^be cama 
and hit me on the hand. ^^N^batVa \Xia\» I^aTT' ^^'^^^ 
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thiakin? he was playing, but no, he was very serious 
and said: ^^Mama musn^t do ifc^ me slap again/* Just 
think of that for a little fellow three years old! And 
all b93auBe he wanted his pUythlags a little longer 
before going to bed. Charles who was by tj^ought it 
a capital joke and laughed so that my explanation 
of right and wrong was quite lost ori Georgia, But 
on the whole he is a good boy to mind when he is 
told. — I mean George, not Charles, 

You know we have been keeping house for some 
tim3, though in the same Home where we first settled. 
"I suppose you will be wanting to keep house before 
long?" said the lady manager to ms a few months 
before G^orgie was born. "Yes we will," I answered^ 
"butm work with you yet awhile." Arid I did, though 
at the same time I got^our kichin in readiness for. 
Ur;e, and spent a g>od p%rt of the day over my little 
outfit., making mstny a giirment too small for my big 
boy, after a few weeks wear. You see I felt rather 
shy of asking advice in -that line. I couldn^t well 
borrow patterns for my sister, as I knew some of 
my New York friends had done, so I was left to my 
own devices until Mrs. Mansfield^ kindly volunteered 
to show and help me. Oh! how glad I would have 
been to have had you with toe then, dear Ainy, and 
not only then, but later on. So much was yet stjange 
to me that sometimes I was quite bewildered with all 
the new knowledge that was constantly cro.wrfing 
upon me, especially when I'd find children talking^ 
on subjects that would certainly be forbidden them in 
our country. For instance Rose startled me one day 
saying: "Mary, where will you put the cradle when 
you get it? It'll be crowded in this room." And I had 
never said a word to her of the coming baby! I de- 
clare that girl used to make me quite nervous when 
rd meet her before others, for there was no telling 
what remark she might make. And when I was laid 
up, and Rose and other girls from tiie Home came 
to see me, they spoke and asked questions in such 
a manner as showed that they had been well taught 
in physiology and anatomy. It amused me to listen 
to tbeaif but olten when I showed Te\n(iV3».ueQ\.^%a.\.\&1'j 
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(hem in ivhat Feemed to me nothii^g but curiosity, 
and tried to evade a direct answer, Rose would check 
me by saying: '^Oh! you needn't mind, I know all 
about it." I 

I once spoke to Mrs. Mansfield on the subject. 
*^Don't you think," I said, "that it is giving the chil- 
dren a great deal of information of which they will 
have no use for many years?" "I think not," she 
answered. "We teach them gradually and only as fast 
as they can understand it, all that relates to their 
bodies, and surely sex teaching is as important as 
any other; more so perhaps, for from what you tell 
me you Americans leave your young people in igno- 
rance of what they should know long before marriage 
or parenthood, and thereby cause a great deal of 
misery and unhappiness." '^It may be all right," I 
said, **but it seem:) so strange." 

Now of course I uaderstaad better abaut their ways 
and see the wisdom of their teachings, and I feel 
differently on the subject, and agree that children 
sliould be taught correctly and without mystery, as 
they grow up, all that they should know as fast as 
they can make use of the knowledge, and none better 
as teachers than their parents. 

Rose was about fourteen years old \*hen our first 
baby came, so she scon had to go and serve her ap- 
prenticeship, but she was in our rooms a great deal 
before she left the Home, to nurse the baby as she 
was pleased to say, for I had let our girl go as soon 
as I could dispense with her services. But though 
Rose was sometimes very useful to stay by little 
George while I went out on an errand, I became shy 
of leaving him long with her alone after I found 
her once trying to make him drink water out of a cup, 
which of course he, couldn't do, and was being dren- 
ched in the performance. "Why Rose! Are you crazy?" 
I exclaimed on seeing that. "Don't you know little 
babies can't drink that way?" "Well!" she answered, 
"don't you know that everybody needs water as well 
as fresti aii? I should think a little baby would enjoy 
it too." "Why yes," I told her, "but only a little at a 
time out of a spoon, I'm sure yo\x thi^^tl ^\^^»"^^%'^^ 
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but please don't •try experiments on Georgie.V And 
I don't think she did, but she was too independent 
and fun-loving: to be easily restrained in her wild moods. 

But oh ! Amy, you would have laughed I know, and 
sympathized too, could you have seen me bathe and 
dress my baby boy for the first time. Such an under- < 
taking as it wast I was afraid he might slip through ' 
my hands and fall, or that in turning him over I 
might break some of his Uttle soft b^nfs. And what 
if a pin should come loose and prick him? Oh ! dear, 
dear, I was in such a state of excitement and anxi- 
ety that big drops of perspiration started all over my 
face. And when after a considerable time my unusual 
exertions came to a satisfactory end, I was the 
proudest mother you ever saw. By the time little 
Amy made her appearance, I was cooled down and 
initiated in that line, and after my first experience it 
has been a real pleasure to bathe and dress my babies. 

When Georgie was three or four months old Charles 
suggpsted our getting a little carriage for him. '^I 
don't see that you can well get along without," he 
said. "For you'll often want to take baby out when 
I can't be with you to carry him*" "I kaow that," I 
answered, "and I have already thought about it-, but 
then it's quite an expense."' "No," he said, "not so 
much as you think, for I expect I could do a good 
deal of the work on it myself, aay wav th"^ tiphols- 
tering part which I'm sure we would enj'^y to do to- 
gether." "Why that'll be lovely Charles!" I excla'm- 
ed. *'What a good idea you'7e had! Won't you order 
everything soon? I feel a^* it I wanted to work on it 
right away." But of course I had to wait several 
days and then with Charles' help we made a r^^al 
neat, comfortable and even stylish little can itige 
where master George took his first ride one Sunday 
afternoon quite unconscious of all that had been doiie 
in his behalf. Quite unconscious also of all the at- 
tention he and his earrlkga attracted, and of all the 
praise that was bestowed upon it. We got leave to 
keep it downstairs, on the gr* undfloor gallery f :r 
convenience sake; f>ut tfie convenience sometimes 
degenerated into an annoyance when on wy getliug 
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oafc of the elevator with George in my arms no car- 
riage was to be seen in its accustomed place. "Are 
you going out this afternoon, Mr?. Morril?" Rose had 
asked that day on coming in my room and seeing 
nay preparations. "Yes, I'm just getting ready," I 
answered. 'Well then I won't stay how." And after 
hugging the baby a few times, and taking a peep at 
herself in the glass, she had left, slamming the door 
behind her. I re'membered all that as I stood look- 

« 

ing around for my carriage, but was not long left in 
suspense as to who the offender was, for a shout of 
triumph followed by an amused laugh came from 
Rose who now stood on the gallery of the first floor. 

"Why Mrs. Morril !" she said. "What's the matter? 
You look so funny." "Rose," I called out, "bring 
back the carriage in its place. No one else can have 
meddled with it but you, I know." And then remem- 
bering that she was much more accessible by coax- 
ing than by commands, I added: "Come now, there's 
a good girl. I want 'o go." And what do you suppose 
she had done. Actually carried up stairs that carriage, 
entirely unmindful of annoyance to herself, and she 
was so kind and loving to the baby when I put him 
in it that I couldn't scold her. "You know it was 
only a little joke, Mrs. Morril." ' Only her jokes were 
legion, but I will do her the justice to say that she 
kept; herself at hand to rectify any mischief. 

Well, in writing about George I musn't forget your 
sweet little namesake. She grows like a weed, and 
aldo like a weed she can do lots of mischief young 
as she is. Sometime this summer I made some very 
nice guava jelly and marmelade, and put my filled 
glasses and jars in the very middle of the kitchen 
table, thinking them perfectly safe from the reach of 
little fingers, and intending to leave them there till 
next day. But toward evening, on coming in after an 
absence of only a few minutes what, do you suppose 
I found? Master George sitting on the table, a pot 
of jam between his knees, and regaling himself with 
its content'^, hid fingers taking the. place of a spoon, 
and as much of the sweat stu£t going on hi^l^^^^^cA 
olothea as in his mouth, while \itt\^ X-tccj ^^^^x»x^^^^ 
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before a chair close to the table, crowing delightedly 
at the same time that her little band piayed in a 
glas'^ of jelly! "Oh! George," I exclaimed. "What do 
you mean by that? Don't you know that you have 
no business there? And baby too !" "Why mama," he 
saii, "ahe wanted some, and I give it to her.** "But 
you naughty boy, she wouldn't have wanted it if you 
hadn't first taken some." "But it's good, mama, it's 
good," he repeated, trying" to propitiat*^ me in his 
winning way. Well! I knew it was good, but in this 
case too much good might become evil — in their Ifttle 
stomachs. So you see there is a constant call on my 
time, thoughts and energies, to be exercised for the 
children, and I don't mind as I used to, if I stay so 
much at home. 

I musn't forget to tell you that George has now dis- 
carded dresses and has donned the garb of a boy ; a 
blouse and knickerbockers, and he looks so cut^ in 
them. The first time he went out with us dressed in 
his new clothes he carried hi^ head high and took 
long, steady steps, trying hard ^to imitate his papa, 
and only once in a while, on the sly, would he look ' 
down at his legs as if to make sure thnt his new 
belongings were still there. I tell yoa 4t was too co- 
mical for anything to see him strut ing along and 
patronizing his little sister in her carriage. And then 
we met friends who would say : **Hallaa ! George, they 
have made a man of you at last!" "Yes," be would 
answer, "I'm a man, 'most as big as papa." And if 
they laughed and doubted his as&ertion, he resedted 
it and itppealed to me. "Ain't I mama, see!" and mea- 
sured himself against his father, qaite sure he was 
almost as tall. But I see I've gone on telling you ^bout 
our little ones and not much else, but I know you 
will like to hear about them as well as I like to * 
write of them. 

And now I must leave you for there is Baby cla- 
moring for her supper, and Georgie seems to think 
he has been neglected quite long eaouo^h for one 
afternoon. He always looks for the coming home of 
Charles in the evening, with great glee, for they 
then alwaya have a good game ol xom.^ ^%<dtUer^ 
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and though Charles is shy of sboTriog it, I know he 
is proud of his little soo. 

And now good bye, dear Amy, excuse my long si- 
lence, and write soon to your affectionate, 

Mary. 
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FAIRY LAKE RESORT. 

And now I shall pass briefly over a period of time 
when no event worth recording happened to oar 
friends. Bome of my readers of the gentler sex may 
claim that the birth of a daughter is worthy at least 
of a passing mention, but I can safely plead that all 
that was necessary to be said on the subject has 
been mentioned iu Mary's last letter, and that it is 
bat reasonable to suppose that she is much better 
qualified than I can be to write of an event in whiclf 
fhe took a personal interest and I might even say 
such an important part. v 

Yes, to that extent a change has taken place, that 
while Charles and Mary arrived alone to Bocioland 
some six years ago, now by some process of addition, 
or multiplicatioD, or division, as the reader may pre* 
fer, they have increased to four, and Charles is doing 
his best to assume the sober mien and respectable 
appearance which should belong to him in his new 
character of the father of a growing family. But he 
meets with poor success, for he is still full of animal 
spirits, and if be no longer picks up his wife around 
the waist and dances her around the room as in the 
days gone by, it is not because the wish is lacking, 
hut because Mary will no longer submit to such treat- 
ment, and that the children are in the way. His play 
with bis children becomes sometimes so boisterous 
iha/j Mary has to interfere, and tells him he ought to 
have more judgment. At which he laughs at her, 
and holding baby just out of her reach^ ^\.\vAfi«» ^SS^V^t 
efforts to rescue her from hex \eTi\o\x% ^^«vWss^» 
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Mary has changed more than Charles*. She has 
grown stouter, and is no longer the girl-wife who 
accompanied him to Socioland. For the last four years 
she has only lived for her children, and it 'has left 
its mark upon her. Intellectually she has remained 
at a stand still, and for all development except of a 
motherly nature, these few years hav« boen lost to 
her. Her whole energies have been concentrated upon 
the two children she has brought into the world, for 
she belongs to that class of women whose whole de- 
sire, for a period of their life, seems to be to obey 
the command to fructify and replenish the earth, and 
while so engaged have no thoughts except for their 
offspring. 

This motherly devotion has reacted upon her rela- 
tions to her husband, and it cannot be said that it 
has brought them nearer together, for the new interest 
they have in common in their children does not 
unite them so closely as the old interest which in 
the past they had in each other. Charles feels it more 
^an Mary, for his affection for his children does not 
so CO 01 pie tely fill hi«j heirfc, and if he does not r^^gret 
the advent of a family, he does (sometimes regret the 
times thlat are pa^t when Mary^s thoughts all turned 
toward him, and contrast them with the present when 
her thoughts are all for her children. 

For I may as 'well acknowledge it now, Mary has 
made a mistake but too common amoner women of 
her disposition. 8he has allowed herself t.o fall in 
love with her children, to the complete exclusion of 
all other affection* Maternal iQve is highly eulogized 
and is worthy of all the praise which is bestowed 
upon it, but it also has its dangers, and if allowed 
to take such complete possession, of the mo therms heart 
as to make her forget what she owes to herself and 
to tier husband, the result will be bad for them both 
as well as for their children. 

This complete transformation of the wife into the 
mother, which so often takes place at the birth of 
the first child, is, with many women, the breaker oil 
which they wreck the hopes of the complete union 
which they anticipated in their m^tcUd Ute. The 
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bonds which courtship and a brief period of married 
life has created between them and their husbandg, 
hare not bad lime to become permanent when the 
arrival of a child diverts the mother's thoughts in a 
new direction and makes large drafts npon her affec- 
tion. The fatiher on his §ide is compelled to q^eater 
exertions to support his growing family, and has less 
time to devote to the companionship which made the 
ch 5,rm of their early married life. If the family keeps 
on increasing and these inflaences remain at work for 
fifteen or twenty years, it is not strange if gradually 
the lovers become Iransfoime.d into the parents, for 
practically they spend their lives apart, and the mutual 
attraction which led them to u nte their lives is re- 
placed ^)y a growiog interest iu their family. And 
when in the couise of time the children leave them 
to seek their own fortunes, they find to their dismay 
that they are strangers to each other. They have 
increased and multiplied, they may have been sue-? 
oedsful from a money point of view, but they have 
failed in the realization of the hopes with which 
ihey entered their married life and barely tasted the 
happiness which they expected to enjoy to the end. 

Uharles and Mary did not run so great a danger* 
They had spent five years of happy married life be- 
fore their first baby was born, and every day of that 
time had strengthened the bonds that held them to- 
gether, but of late these bonds had been subject to 
quite a strain, and it was much better that no more 
children should come to weaken them further still. 

Charles was yet working at the warehouse. His 
pay was the same, but he held a more responsible 
p< sition. They had by this time accumulated a gnug 
little sum which was deposited in the Spencer Bank. 
They were still talking of settling on a farm, but 
Mary is no loDger impatient. She would still prefer 
to live in the country, but dreads the disconjforts 
they must experience in a new settlement with two 
little children. On the contrary, Charles is only wait- 
ing for a favorable chance to put their project in 
execution. He is waiting for a new Township to be 
opened as preferable to buying in au q\^ ^^XKXKCCkWoJu 
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Sooioland was not thrown open indisorfmloately to 
the public as was done with the Uaited States. As 
, soon as possible after its org^aniz ition, an accurate map 
of the land had been drawn, and careful surveys 
made in all directions to ascertain the best locations 
for public roads and steam railways. Oio*^ this much 
decided, a force was kept at work con«(trnnt:ing these 
roads, commencing: at Spencer and diverg^ing in all 
avalUble directions, and as fa^tt as these ^ roads ex- 
tended through unoccupied lands new Townships) were 
laid out and made ready for oocupancy. The first thing: 
done was to select a site for the Town, open streets 
and roads, establish a saw-mill and clear a portion of 
the land. When so much had been accomplished, and 
everything made easy for permaneat settlement, and 
the railroad completed as near to the locality as com- 
ported with the general plan ffroverninfi: their cons« 
truction, a careful plot of the Township was made, 
a portion of the land reserved for public purposes, 
the remainder laid out in suitable t.**act3 for buyers, 
and the Township opened for permanent occupancy. 
The land was not sold at an uniform price as is 
done in the United States, but a minimum value was 
placed upon each tract according to its special ad- 
van tacres, and as soon as forty or more reliable citi- 
zens had expressed their intention to buy each 'a 
tract and settle in the new Township, the tracte se- 
lected were put up at auction and awarded to the 
highest bidders. After the sale the new settlers would 
organize and elect officers, and the control of the new 
Township would pass into their hand?. This control 
would not only include the land they had bought, 
bci t the whole tract allotted to the new Township, as 
W€ II as the money they themselves had paid which 
remained in their hands as a public fond to be used 
for their own benefit. By this course the n^w Town- 
ships were placed pecuniarily on a p%r with the old 
settlements, and with their pro-rata revenue from 
the earningdi of the Commonwealth, they commenced 
their new life under very different conditions from 
those which fall to the lot of the pioneers of the 
Uaited S^atee, who too otteiL have to borrow the 
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necesgsay means from the Eastern capitalists at exor- 
bitant rates of interest. The limitation in the owner- 
ship of the land, and the other restrictions placed on 
private enterprises, prevented the new settlers from 
using these giedit advantages for their personal inte* 
rest and compelled them to work for the success of 
the whole Township. From the very start they had 
an important interest in common, which fostered a 
strong public spirit 

These new Townships were not open to the public 
very often, the policy of the Commonwealth being to 
do its work thoroughly as it went, husband its re* 
sources and develop the older parts of the country 
before opening new settlements, and instead of the 
general scramble and hap-hasard policy, with its de- 
vastation and waste of resources which has character- 
ized the development of the United States under in- 
dividual effort, a wise and enlightened policy had 
been adopted, calculated to render individual effort 
as effective as possible and to foster the greatest 
amount of* general prosperity. 

Large tracts not available for f aiming were reserved 
as timber lauds by the Commonwealth, and amoLg 
them were , many places which had great natural at- 
tractions, and in several of them bummer Resorts 
had been established where apprentices were sent to 
rest and recuperate. The object was to give those 
young people, many of whom were kept busy at work ' 
in offices and shops a large portion of the year, a 
pleasant change and a chance to breathe the pure air 
of the country. These Resorts were under the care 
of a Manager, who with his wife resided there all 
the summer and were expected, not only to make the 
guests comfortable and assist them to pass the time 
pleasantly, but also to improve the place and make 
it as attractive as possible. Very little assistance was 
given to them, for it is not held in Soc|oland that 
complete idleness is desirable, and the apprentices 
were expected to do the largest part of ihe iivcrk, 
both in and out of doors. Their studies were also not 
entirely stopped, for a Professor of Q-eolcgy and of 
Botany was always found oonneQ^^^V\Xi\^^ ^^%<^xv 
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who maDf^ged to impart much information on those 
subjoots during the rambles which consumed a large 
part of the time accorded to the vacations. There was 
nothing formal or obligatory about the pursuit of 
these studies, but most of the young people were in- 
terested in them, and it was too good an occasion to 
teach under the best conditions to allow it to be 
neglected. 

The life at these Summer Resorts was of a very . 
primitive character. The buildings were rough, with 
but little of the conveniences of civilization, and very 
little time was spent in the preparation of the food. 
But the young people did not object to plain living, 
and enjoyed the change, so that there were always 
numerous applications for entrance, and all through 
the season these Resorts were kept full to the extent 
of their capacity. 

Although established mainly for the apprentices, it 
wa^ fqiiad necessary to have some older men ant 
women to help the Manager and his wife tp control 
and direct all these young people iatrusfcAd to their 
care, and Charles, learning that near Fairy Lake 
Resort was a new Township nearly ready to be open- 
ed for settlement, thought that if he could get a 
vacation from his work, and be sent to the Resort 
as a Helper for a few weeks, it would afford him a 
pleasant outing, and at the same time he would be 
able to visit the new place and see whether it offered 
hioi the desired opportunity. 

For the pleasant days spent at Palmetto Camp had 
not been repeated; The next year Mary was in no 
condition to leave Spencer, and Charles had no desire 
to go without her at such a critical time, and after 
the children had put an end to fioch vacations. Mary 
did not mind it, for it mattered but little to her where 
she spent her time, so long as she was with her chil- 
dren, biit Charles had misled the change and in-' 
wardly chafed at the enforced privation. At first he 
liad accepted cheerfully what he could see was the 
obligatory result qf the advent of a family, and the 
novelty of the thing and a very natural fatherly pride 
helpad him to accept those little ttVaAa ^VMva^Vj. • 
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Bat of late his active nature was assertixig itself 
'With more force, aud it soared him a little toward 
his wife to see her so taken np with tlie children as 
to giye no longer the same heed to himself and his 
desire for enjoyment. * 

The fathe/s love is not as enduring as that of the 
mother, and while he may submit willingly to see the 
first baby break' through all the rules and habits of 
his home, and drive from his parents all thoughts ex- 
cept those conducive to his own comfort and enter- 
tainment, when the thin^ is repeated a second time, 
and kept up till he feels that he is becoming a cypher 
In his own family, then men of Charles' character 
are apt to rebel, and if their efforts to regain their 
place meet with poor success, they seek elsewhere 
the diversion their home no longer affords. 

This is precisely what took place in the Morril fa- 
mily. Charles at first had been as much taken 
up with his child as Mary, and had encouraged that 
complete devotion which still possessed her. No 
trouble and worry was too great to secure his b< y's 
comfort, and he found it entirely natural that staying 
at home or going ou t, attending theatres or concerts, 
or any other actions of theirs relating to their own 
pleasure, should be decided by its effect upon George's 
rest or amusement. They made him their ruler and 
for a time Charles proved an obedient subject, btit 
when little Amy came he was ready to rebel, while 
Mary retnained the same willing slave, only increasing 
her exertions to satisfy both her children. 

Unhappily Charles was not wise enough to show 
Mary her mistake, and not able to advise her, in 
stead he found fault and reproached her, with the 
U4ual result of bringing on recritniaatioa. So, gradu-" 
ally a kind of estrangement was takii g place which 
Charles was not wise enough to prevent, while Mary, 
all taken up with her children was hardly conscious of i^. 

How long was this estrangement to last? No one 
could tell, for so much depended on future conditions. 
In some couples it lasts all through the remainder 
of their married life, especially if they have a lar^^a' 
family. But with our friends, it uotclot^ ciVW^^x'Kx^^^x^ 
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born to them, then whenever George and Amy would 
have grown so as to assert themselves aad be inde- 
pendent of their mother^s care, Mary's aftection would 
turn to Charles once more, and if his love for her had 
not died from Eheer starvaUou, the old relations 
would soon be re-established. For really ihere was no 
actuaC change in their feelings toward each other, 
and the same attraction which had. united them in 
the past was ready to unite them now. Bat just as 
Mr. Proctor's acquaiatanoe and friendship had dis cur- 
bed the even intimacy of their liveB, so Mary's en- 
grossing care of her children was having the same 
resul t. 

My readers may notice that on both occasions it 
might seem a^ if Mary was to blame, but I think it 
would be a false construction. The real trouble lay in 
Charles' inferiority to her, and in her ignorance of 
the workings o^ her own heart She meant well and 
was doing her duty according to her lights, but she 
had no knowledge of the subtle influences which have 
so much to do with the happiness o( the married re- 
lations. United to a man every way qualified to make 
her happy except in his intellectual inferiority to her, 
she had in her ignorance struck every rock that came 
in her way. Her fate was that of thousands of others 
who embark on the sea of matrimony with only the 
most crude notions of the dlffisulcles they will en- 
counter. 

Had Charles been as much Mary's sapery>r intel- 
lectually as he was in physical eaergy, none of this 
would have happened, because she would long before 
have learned to lean npon him and they would hava 
consulted together, thus creating such a strong bond 
that neither Mr. Proctor's influence nor the children'^ 
could have weakened. 

And thus it came to pas's that Charles' application 
having been granted, he left Spencer to go tor a few 
weeks' sojourn at Fairy Lake Besort, sorry, of coarse, 
to leave his family behind, but with a sigh^ of relief 
at the prospect of having a pleasant time, spent in a 
society where everything was not done with the sole 
object of pleasing the children. 
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Fairy Lake was a neat little sheet of water, as cool 
as ice and clear as crystal, which nestled in a narrow 
valley in the hill region, at the fcrot of the moan-* 
tains, nearly four thousand feet ahove the sea. On 
a bit of level ground, in full view of the lake, the 
Summer Resort had been built The main buildings, 
consisting of a large dining-room with kitchen attach- 
ed, and a sitting-room and dancing-hall, stood front- 
ing the lake, while the sleeping cabins had been 
built behind on the side of the mountain, and were 
scattered around in graceful disorder wherever a bit 
of land sulficiently level offered an opportunity. The 
side of the mountain had been left wooded, but the 
underbrush had all been cleaned out, and those little 
houses, partly hidden among the trees, greatly added 
to the picturesque appearance of the locality. 

The Resort had been established for many years, 
and had already been greatly improved, losing much 
of the wild appearance it once presented. The lawn, 
extending from the main building to the lake, was 
kept closely trimmed and was 'laid out in walks and 
ornamented with beds of flowers; good roads had 
been built in all directions, and rustic bridges span- 
ned the stream at available positions. The s^irround- 
ings were varied and pleasant. The lake was fed by 
a small stream which came rushing down from the 
mountain, rippling and tumbling among the rocks by 
which itstcourse was plentifully obstructed, and the ' 
same stream passed out of the lake to the regions 
below thrjugb a narrow gorge, which if not remark- 
able for its depth and extent, was noticeable by the 
variety of its scenery and had a subtle charm of its 
own which imparted a sense of subdued beauty, so 
that if the beholder was not entranced by its grandeur 
he could not refrain from exclaiming: ^^How lovely!" 

The country ail around was well suited for pleasure 
excursions. The sides of the mountains were wooded 
and suflaciently broken to repay the wanderers ven- 
turing among the glades and hills. By following the 
valley the way led to the high mountains beyond, 
and within easy reach were several lower heights 
which aff jrded extensive vleN»s oi VYi^ TCiaiXxsL^^iXSK^ '^t 
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Socioland, and to these places paths had been made 
and at the top of the heights all the trees had been 
cut which obstructed the view beyond. 

Charles arrived at the Resort early in the afternoon 
and as the hack which every day brought the pas- 
sengers and the mails from the nearest station ap- 
proached the house, quite a crowd, as usual, c ^llected 
to see the new arrivals. Charles had Just stepped to 
the ground when he heard a voice exclaiming: 

''Why I if that isnt Charles Morril, as sure as I live !'» 
And turning around, he found himself face to face with 
Rose 'Mansfield, standing among a group of girls. 

Charles was delighted at the meeting, for it was a 
pleasure he had not expected. Rose had left Bpencer 
two or three years before, and of late Charles had 
seen very lifctle of her and knew but little ftbout her 
movement?. Rose being the same wilful and erratic 
personage of her earlier years, and had so emanoir 
pa ted herself from her parents that even they could 
not always keep track of her. 

Rose had changed some, and as far as appearances 
went had changed for the better. She had grown and 
had filled up considerably, and was now a well-built 
and well-proportionied girl, somewhat taller than (the 
average, but still lithe and supple, and with that ease 
and grace in every motion which was her chief charm 
when we saw her oh the stage or in her hunting ha^ 
biliments. Her face had remained the saTf e, the eyes 
perhaps less changing in their expression and a little 
bolder, denoting greater steadiness of purpose, but still 
with that half-inquiring, half-defiant look which is 
such a weapon in a fiirt^s possession and that Charles 
remembered so well. Her hair was still curly and 
worn short as a boy^s, and taken altogether she was 
a very pretty girl with a dashing look about her sure 
to challenge admiration. And yet she was utterly 
lacking in womanly softness, and thus was wanting 
in what many persons consider a girPs chief attraction. 

"Is that you, Rose?" exclaimed Charles. "I did not 
know you were here," and he shook her warmly by 
the hand, at the same time making a slight forward 
motion as it he would kisa her. "Bm^ "B.^?*^ dx^^ back 
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from him and turning to her friends, introdtioed him 
as one of her old acquaintances, and after a few 
questions as to Mary and the children, soon left him 
to hunt up his new quarters. 

Charles was disappointed at his reception, for he 
thought Rose could have shown him more warmth 
and cordiality. To him. Rose was still tlie little girl 
of Sipencer, and it was as natural for him to kiss her 
at this unexpected meeting as it would haye been 
several years ago. But Rose was no longer the little 
girl of his thoughts, and kisses had an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to her. She was a young woman now, 
a^d while she might not object to be kissed by a 
handsome young man like Charles, it was not to be 
done before a crowd, and especially not before the 
eyes of her girl friends. For Rose had reached the age 
of consciousness, and the promise of her eyes had not 
been belied ; if she had not developed much of wos- 
man^s softness, she had arrived at the age when* the 
passions are stirred and her thoughts often wandered 
in odd directions. 

Of that Charles had sufficient proof during the 
evening. After supper all the inmates assembled in 
the bail, and soon dances and plays were in full sway. 
Charles, who felt hurt by Rose's behavior toward him, 
was inclined to treat her coolly and to make himself 
pleasant to several other girls, but Rose sought him 
out, and laying herself out to please, practiced her 
arts so successfully that before long he felt as friendly 
as ever. They darced several times together and fi- 
nally strolled outside for a solitary walk. Charles, in 
whose breast Rose's tacit refusal of his kiss still 
rankled, reproached her with the coldness of her 
reception, and intimated that she might have granted 
him the desired favor. Rose did not answer in 
words, but a littl^ nearer clinging to Charles, whose 
arm she held, and a certain supple motion of her 
whole body, conveyed to him the idea that if be 
tried again he would not be repulsed, and he made 
so bold as to put his arm around her waist and to 
press his lips upon hers. 

This time he was not denied. On tYi^ <iwi\x^ci^ >X^^^ 
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warm lips met his for an instant with all the Inten- 
sity of her impetnous nature and of repressed passion. 
For an instant only, for she quickly disengaged her- 
self from him and changed the conversation, nor 
could Charles, upon whom that kiss had acted as an 
electric shock and whose whole body wa^ set tiDgling 
with passion, succeed in breaking her determination. 
Rose manifested no displeasure at his efforts to. kiss 
her again, but simply eluded him, and h6 was com- 
pelled to confine himself to conversation upon topics 
which he would have preferred to keep for a more 
public occasion. 

But Hose always had a will of her own, and when 
Charles retired that night, it was in a state that boded 
no good for his faithfulness to his marital relations. 
That kiss was a revelation to him, for it contained 
more passion in that brief instant than he had known 
in his whole married life, and new ideas bad entered 
his <head which had never before taken posses&ion of 
him. 
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MOUNT OMAR. 

Charles found a very nice crowd at the Resort, and 
even if Rose had noc been there, he would have had 
no trouble to enjoy himself thoroughly. The mornings 
were usually spent in attending to the several duties 
necessitated by the needs of the establishment, but 
the afternoons and evenings were comparatively free 
and given up to all kinds of amusements. 

His duties were not very laborious and only added 
zest to his leisure hours, for he had been put in 
charge of a band of boys, and directed them in ful- 
filling the tasks the Manager requested at their hands. 
Sometimes it was cutting wood, either at the house 
or in the forest and drawing it home, or they would 
work on the lawn or in the kitchen garden. At other 
times, and it was their favorite occ\x^a.V\o\iA^^l ^wxY-l 
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beautify the surroundings of the Resort, cleaning 
the underbrush, making roads and giving little artistic 
^ touches wherever it would" increase the attractions. 

But whatever task occupied them, it was not looked 
upon as work so much as a pleasant diversion, each 
one doing only what he felt like accomplishing, tor 
no compulsion was used. Charles, on account of his 
age and position, had a little more sense of responsi- 
bility, but really he felt as ^ boy among boys, and 
aid not put much restraint upon them. 

After dinner no work wife done but what was abso- 
lutely necessary, such as running the back to the 
static n f<tur miles distant, and taking care of the 
stock, and for the girls putting things in order and 
preparing a plain supper. The time was usually de- 
voted to out-of-door games, boating on the lake and 
excursions among the hills. There was also a piano 
and music was not neglected, and dancing formed 
the usual diversion of •the evening. 

As may be supposed, among so many young people 
of both sexes thus thrown in such close relations, 
there must have been a tendency to love-rcaking and 
for m£i;ny couples to get attracted to each other, but 
realiy ihere was less of such sentimentality than might 
have been expected, which was due to the fact that 
they were used to such freedom by the constant as- 
sociation of the sexes resulting from the mingling of 
the apprentices at their work, which had inured them 
to each other's society. Many pleasant acquaintances 
were made, some ripening into friendship, and proba- 
bly some of these culminating into marriage; but if 
my readers picture to themselves these young people 
acting in as silly and foolish a fashion as would girls 
and boys who have been carefully kep'j &part and 
are suddenly thrown in each other's society, thf y are 
entirely mistaken and have not yet learned that 
judgment grows with responsibility. 

I do not mean to say tliat an increase of freedom 
and daily contact in the avocations of life had des- 
troyed the natural attraction of the Eexes for each 
other, for undoubtedly there was no small amount of 
hand-preesing and of kisses exchac ged^ arid i^^c^V^^XA^ 
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some amoiig the number overstepped what is recog- 
nized as the limit of sexual morality, but I mean to 
say that on the whole, experience had shown that 
these youths could be trusted, and that they knew 
how to conduct themselves without abusing of their 
liberty. 

And here I may say that the, standard cf* sexual 
morality in Bocioiand was somewhat different from 
that in other countries, and whether it was a change 
for the better of for the worse, my readers must judge 
for themselves. 

Women having attained a position of equality with 
the men, both sexes were placed on the same footing 
as regards sexual purity. Bocial condemnation follow- 
ed the men who supported the brothels as well as 
the women who made them their dw^elliug place, and 
this fact, joined to the liberal pay received by all 
workers, had entirely destroyed the social evil. Born 
from a one-sided application of the standard of sexual 
morality, and of woman's financial dependence, it had 
died a natural death when the conditions Were changed. 

The marriage relation having lost its religious cha- 
racter, and become a free contract between equals, 
to be entered into and broken at will, the awful social 
punishment inflicted on the girl who becomes a mo- 
ther had been removed, and the same charity which 
now it is found convenient to extend over her male 
partner was also extended over her in Socioland. The 
safeguards against illegitimate births which a cruel 
and ignorant^generatioQ had erected having thus been 
broken down, they were replaced'by careful education 
and a greater knowledge of the dangers to be encouu- 
tered. bexual ignorance was no loDger considered as 
equivalent to sexual innocence, and young girls were 
not sent out to meet unknown temptations without 
a word of warning and only such information as they 
could gather for themselves frc m what too often proved 
very dangerous sources. 

The results of these changes were good or bad ac- 
cording as we judge by its effects on personal hap- 
piness or according to the views instilled into us by 
Christian authority. Prostliutioii N?aa \rcik^\io^\i^ \siivt- 
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riages were happier, aad the awful tragedies which 
too of ben follow the sedaotion of young girls never 
occurred iaS>oiolaad, for no stigma attached to ille-) 
g-itimate hirths. Bat on the other hand, sexual asso- 
ciations were sometimes formed which strongly savored 
oi polyandry and polygamy, and so far as young girls 
were coaoeraed, they had lost the idea that they 
were dishonored if they disposed of themselves with- 
x>nt the permission of the magistrate or the priest. 

As near as I can make it out the position in Socio* 
land was this. The people practiced monogamy be- 
cause they believed it to be the best form of sexual 
association in the present s^age of civilization, and 
they eucouraged all the influences which could tend ' 
to make marriages happy and lasting, as best for the 
parties concerned and for society. They also recognized 
the dangers of promiscuous intercourse and illegiti- 
mate births, but instead of relying for the enforce- 
ment of their belief upon the laws and upon social 
ostracism, they relied upon education and an enlight- 
ened public sentiment. 

With the freedom existing at the Besort, Charles 
had many opportunities to be alone with Rose, and 
was nothing loth to take advantage of them, nor did 
she seem offended at his pressing attentions, only 
careful to keep him within proper bounds whenever 
subject to public observation. Charles, eager for plea* 
sure and not very scrupulous in his present mood, 
would, if not checked, have made his pursuit of hef 
very conspicuous and paid but little respect to the 
presence of others, but Bose, more careful of her fe* 
putation, and probably more experienced in such a 
position, did not lose her head, and would not let 
him overstep the limits of a mild flirtation. But theif 
old acquaintanceship made it natural that they should 
be often together, and in the afternoon and evening 
they would often stroll to some of the secluded spots* 
which abound in the vicinity. And when alone and 
free from observation, Bose^s manner would change 
and Charles be allowed great liberties. His arms 
would then glide around her ij|faist and remain un-' 
checked, and his kisses were often. wQiTxsiV^ x^Xx^li:^.^^. 
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It would be difficult to say what were Rose's feellDgs 
at the time. Probably at first she looked upon Charles 
as a good subject for flirtation, and she intended to 
play with him as she was in the habit of doing 
^with every man within her reach who made any sign 
of falling in her toils. But if that was the case, she 
had miscalculated her strength, and failed to realize 
the influence of their old relatione upon her presenf 
position. She bad always liked Charles, his strong 
personality attracted her, and their old intimacy made 
it very easy for her to feel at home in his society; 
nor could she be long distant with such an old friend 
.or be very bashful with the man with whom she 
used to go hunting alone when a child. 

And then Rose was just budding into womanhood, 
of a wilful and excitable nature which made her 
keenly sensitive to Charles^ eagerness and evident 
passion. She may have been playing with fire, over- 
confident in her power to keep him in i proper sub- 
jection, or her eyes may have been wide open to 
the nature of the path she was treadj^ig and had no 
objection to the goal which lay at the end, but she 
uoertainly did nothing to rebuke Charles' evident in- 
tentions, only careful to excite no comments and to 
^eep within the bounds which regulate the conduct 
^f self-respecting girls in Bocioland. 

As for Charles he was a man in the prime of life 
and pyerflowing with animal spirits. Prudence had 
never been his forte, nor did his character incline 
him to deny himself what he wanted without first 
making persistent efforts to attain his ends. He had 
come to the Resort to enjoy himself, but his meeting 
with Rose had been purely accidental, and had she 
treated him on the old familiar footing of their first 
acquaintance, probably no other thoughts would have 
entered into his head, and their old relationship would 
have been maintained. But Rose had changed, she 
had lost her childish simplicity, and that first ki«is 
in the dark had opened his eyes to other possibili- 
ties. So, he was pursuing her with all the impetuosity 
of his nature, losing sight of all consideration except 
liJs own gratification. 
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It would be desecration to say that these two were 
falling in love with each other. It was neither the 
])eart nor tha mind that was drawing them together, 
bat a purely physical and sensaous attraction. And 
it niu9t be admitted that so far as temperament was 
concerned they were remarkably well matched. Charles* 
impetajai aad headstrong nature, due to his splendid 
physical condition and sangaine temperament, which 
frightened Mjtry and which she would check by all 
means in her power, just suited Hose's more daring 
spirit and impulsiye temperament. Aifd when later, 
Charles emboldened by her tacit compliance, would 
take her in his arms, and holding her tight to his ^ 
breast, press burniDg kisses on her lips. Instead of re* 
maining passive and quickly disengaging herself as 
Mary was in the habit of doing, no act of hers would 
indicate that she was displeased, or have a tendency 
to chec^ the warmth of his attentions. 

No, these two were not lovers, and could not have 
spent their lives happily together, but on a purely 
physical basis they were strongly drawn to each other, 
and circum^tiances being propitious and nothing stand- . 
ing; in the way but the fact that Charles was married 
and that such liaisons are not sanctioned by society, 
it is no wonder if these considerations were forgotten 
and fail uiie made of the opportunities offered to them. 

The hi;?h mountains back of Fairy Lake are a part 
of the chain which divides Socioland from the heart 
of Africa.. These mouutains are not abru|ltlike those 
which encircle the Commonwealth on ;the southern 
^ side, but gradually ride in successive chains of hills 
intersected by valleys and forming what are called the 
foot-bills of Soeioland. The last and highest range 
is formed of a succession of mounts, some of them 
elevating their rounded summits eight or ten thousand 
feet above the sea, and three of these mounts are ac- 
cessible from the Besort 

Not within very easy reach, however, for the high- 
est. Mount Omar, is some distance to the right, and 
it is supposed to be a twelve miles* tramp to its 
j^ summit. Yet many excursions are made to it^ and it 
is a favorite place to visit on aoQO\uv^ ol ^^ ^-sX.^^^kv:^^ 
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yiew obtained from the top which towers nearly two 
thousand feet aboye its rivals, thus affording not only 
a fine sight of the valley to the south, but a very 
eomplete and extensive view of the whole range of 
mountains and of the country at the north,, with its 
broad rivers, level lands and numeroa«i settlements. 

Sp anxious are the visitors at the B'^sort to make 
its asoencion that parties gotten up for that purpose 
are always well attended, and hardly ever a month 
passes during the flae season without a trip to Mount 
Omar being organized. As might be expected, Charley 
was on hand at the first one projected after his arH- 
val, and as a matter of course Bose was not to be 
left behind, so with some forty others, under, the 
charge of Professor Helm^n, it was agreed to go the 
first suitable day. 

Professor Helman was the residing teacher at the 
time, and quite a favorite with the young ^people, 
especially with the girls. H^ was over fifty years of 
age, small, lean, withered, with shaf p, ferret-like eyes 
always in motion, which did not prevent him from 
being devoted to the sex, to whom he paid the most 
high-fiown compliments, which amused the girls im- 
mensely. It was f unp to have the little man make ful- 
some love to them, and feel at the same time that 
they need not take him in earnest, but could look upon 
him as an amusing plaything. 

He had never married, either because his love was 
so much diffused that he could never decide between 
the many objects of his adoration, or more probably 
i^^.^.^^x-'iSdeause he never could impress any woman with .the 
feelini; that he was in earnest, and that his proposals 
. ought to receive due consideration. An opinion that 
is strengthened by an answer he once made to a lady 
who asked him if he had ever thought of marrying. 
He said ^e had thought very seriously about it and 
once after courting a girl a long time he had asked 
her to marry him, when to his great astonishment the 
had answered she would prefer to be excused. ^And.** 
he ended with a sigh, '^I was foolish enough to ex- 
cuse her and thus I lost the best chance I ever had 
of gettiDg ine a wife.^ 
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All that, howeyer, did not preTent him from mak- 
ing a good teacher, for in his leasomi he knew how 
to drop his old-fashioned -gallantry^ and how to com- 
pel resp'ict and attention. He neyer lost sight of the 
fact that he was sent to the Besort to impart knowl* 
edge, and hesides he was keenly devoted to his scien- 
tiilc researches, and knew how to teach so as to inte- 
rest his scholars. 

As it id no light task to ascend Mount Omar from 
Fairy Lake Resort and return the same day, the 
conjipany made a very early start. Before peep of day 
Charles and one or two others went around the cabins 
waking up those yho were going, and after drinking 
a cup of coffee and eating a light collation, the merry 
crowd started on its journey. The girls were nearly 
as numerous as the boys, and claimed to be as able 
as they to stand the fatigue of the day, yet they were 
quite willing to be relieved of the task of carrying 
the provisions and leave that to the young men. 
Charles, whose broad shoulders gave promise of suf- 
ficient endurance, took for his share a monstrous 
haversack, full to the brim with comfort for the innep 
man. For they had three solid meals to make, not 
expecting to return til^ late in the evening, and what 
they had eaten before they started was only looked 
upon in the light of an appetizer for the mor^ sub- 
stantial breakfast which could not be long delayed. 

The Professor, brandishing his cane as a sword, put 
himself at the head of the band, and calling out in 
a voice remarkably strong and full as coming from 
such a frail body: ^'Forward, March !" they all started 
out, firs c taking a road which skirted the stream and 
being well graded for two or three miles, enabled 
them to travel in a solid body, laughing. Jesting, and 
all in high spirits. The Piofessor, with the ueual ad- 
miration of little men for large women had picked 
out two of thestoutd&t girls to be his body-guard and 
aid-de-camp, and every little while he would turn 
round and walking backwards, survey the surging 
cro^d and issue some words of command. 

But the road end d at the head of the stream, which 
started under some large rock% Vn. a \*\iV^^\* ^^» ^^^'^ 
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foot of the hills. From there tho way led straight 
among the pines which covered the hill-side for se- 
veral miles. At this point a halt was called, and they 
all met in a coancil of war to decide whether it was 
not besir to eat before proceeding any further. 

The question was not so easily decided, for it was 
part of the programme of the day to eat dinner on 
the top of Mount Omar, and a long and arduous trip 
intervened before it would be reached, but on the 
other hand, they would not meet with another such 
good place for quite a while, and )f they ate now 
their load of provisions would be that much lighten- 
ed. But when the final vote was reached, the ques- 
tion was quickly settled. 'Eat! Eat!'' called out all 
the boys together, and without waiting for fi^rther 
orders, they opened their packs and would have car- 
ried out their own decision in wild disorder, if the 
Professor had not interposed his authority and or- 
dered them to turn the provisions over to the girls, 
who soon had everybody seated and the food pro- 
perly distributed. 

• After doing their duty by the victuals, reducing 
considerably the weight of the packs and at the 
same time causing an increase of personal comfort 
—which shows the great advantage of having the 
right thing in the right place— they commenced the 
real work of the daj^. No road marked their Way, but 
straight ahead they went, up, up, among the pines, 
slipping upon the moss and needles, no longar laugh- 
ing and jesting, but puffing and panting, and with 
many a straggler and skirmisher trying for easier 
paths in all directions. Poor Professor! His orders 
were no longer obeyed, and his commanding voice 
only served as a rallying point for bis follower?, as 
he gallantly managed to keep ahead, cheering and 
encouraging them by all means in his power. 

Finally, after two hours of hard work, they arriv- 
ed at the top of the flr»t range cf hills and had 
gone over the steepest part of their journey. In front 
of then! stood Mount Znma, a lower summH of the 
same range, while to the right, about seven miles 
distant they covld. get ocoasioiial gUmpse^ of Mount 
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Omar. Their ^ay still lay through the pine woods, 
but instead cf aFsaulting the monntafn in a direct line^ 
they marched obliquely, aiming to reaob the crest of 
the mountain at a lower gap which dlTldes Mount 
Zama from Monnt Omar. 

As they rose the vegetation changed, the pines 
slowly disappeariDg, being replacfd by balsams and 
firs, and finally arriving beyond the timber limit 
they found the ebil covered with a luxuriant growth 
cf grass, sparkling with flowers of every description, 
which many would have wandered to gather if the 
Professor had allowed it, but the time was pafsing, 
for several miles had yet to be gone over before the 
top could be reached, so he marshalled bis troop and 
appointing Charles and another man as a rear-guard 
to hurry up the straggle rs, they pressed on ^he way. 

Once on the 'crest of the mountain, the walking 
became much easier and they made gocd progress, 
yet it was half past eleven when they stcod at the 
footof the Iftst ascent, which f rem their side presente d 
no special difiBculty except a long and steady climb. 
By that time the Professor vas getting tired. His 
excessive display of energy as a commander had 
quickly exhausted his strength, and his voice had 
lost its ringing tone aid his sctions their previous 
elasticity. But^ he was an old mountaineer, and his 
strategy proved equal to the occasion. Summoning 
his two burly aids, he profesi?ed much anxiety as to 
their ability to sustain the fatigue of the day and 
ended by cLivaliously offering each one an arm which 
they laughingly accepted, with the expected result 
that, as each one woiild have made almcst two of him, 
they half carried half dragged him to the summit. 

Arrived at the top his old gallantry returned. *'Here 
we are at last, ladies,^' he said. ^ I hope you are not 
too tired. That was a hard pull, this last one, and I 
am afraid ny arm has been but poor help. Let me 
make you comf' rt»ble, sit down here." And he bust^ 
led around, welcoming each arrival in turn. 

SooQ the whole crowd was reunited, and the first 
moments spent in contemplation of the grand sight 
which their elevated position affocde<i, "^^^^X. ^\ \^s^<K«s. 
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were acqaalnted with the view of the yalley of So-^ 
eioland which they had seen from leaser heights, hat 
the view of the country to the north was entirely 
new except to a few, and many qaestiocs were asked 
and answered before the subject of dinner was 
broached. 

Finally the first curiosity beings satisfied, the appe- 
tites became so urgent in their appeals that they 
could DO loagerbe ignored, and the packs were once 
more trunsf erred to the care of the ladies. They 
stood on the highest point of Mount Omar, a grassy 
knoll of nearly one acre with rocky ledges cropping 
all through, and steep rocky sides at the north. Not 
precipices, or over-hanging rock?, but a declivity 
that none but an active man would have climbed. 

On a smooth place near the center «the feast was 
spread, and gathered in artistic confusion the young 
people seated themselves all around. The Professor 
presided at the meal, which was served more ela- 
borately thin t'le breakfast below, and seated on a 
rock from which he could survey every member W 
his band, he let his sharp little eyes wander all 
around, and with short, quick sentences preserved 
some kind of order. 

They all ate long and heartily, but even the appe- 
tites of the young will come to an end, and they 
finally all stretched themselves in the sun to rest 
their tired limbs. The Professor was happy, for he 
had left his efevated position and was reclining near 
a group of girls, basking in their smiles and paying 
them all kinds of compliments. But he unexpected- 
ly got into a controversy in which he was worsted 
an(f had to acknowledge himself vanquished. 

Probably strongly impressed with the charms of his 
position, he had allowed his eyes to roam over the 
group near him and breaking into a soliloquy, he 
muttered aloud: 

"A fine discovery, no doubt. A great invention." 

"What is that you are saying about an invention, 
Professor?" interpelled Emily Talbot, one of his /aids 
and a special favorite with him. 

"Oil/ nothing," answered tYie Yt:o1^s>^oy. *^1 'was 
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merely thinking aloud. My remarks applied to the 
girls. It just struck me that the man who first inven- 
ted the girls must have heen a great genius, and that 
his name ought to have been preserved to posterity." 

"lu.- ven - ted the girls, Professor!" in a tone of sur- 
prise and indignation. "In -ven -ted the girls! I am 
ashamed of you. And I who believed you had such a 
high opinion of us." 

"Certainly, certainly, Miss Emily, I have, and meant 
no disparagement to the girls. On the contrary, it was 
my admiration for these charming ladies" bowing to 
the group the nearest to him "that led to the remark 
that seems to have displeased you." 

"Displeased me. Of course it has. I am most sur- 
prised at you. You a Professor and a scientific man. 
Don'^t you know Professor, that nothing rises higher 
than its source and that ther inventor must alw^tys be 
greater than the invented? Fie on you ! I always look- 
ed upon you as a believer in woman's equality and 
now you place yourself squarely on record as advo- 
cating a beHef which implies man's superiority." 

"Not at all, not at all," replied the Professor exci- ' 
tedly. "You misunderstand me entirely. Miss Emily, 
I assure you. Ycu see, what you say applies to the 
grosser physical process, but the imagination and the 
poetry of our nature are capable of rising far above 
the reality. The man who invented the girls must 
have been a poet. His feet were on. earth, but his 
spirit ifoamed among the stars, and he drew his ins- 
piration from the celestial regions." And the little 
man beamed all over, and his eyes shone with satis- 
faction at the neat manner in which. he had extri- 
cated himself from a difficult position. 

"Very well said," retorted Miss Emily, who liked 
to tease him, "but unhappily unscientific and unwor- 
thy of a learned man like you, though quite in 
keeping with your known gallantry. But your position 
rests upon the creatioa theory and cannot be accepted 
in these days cf belief in evolution. No, the true 
scientific explanation is that girls were not invented, 
as you would have us believe, but were evolved by 
jaL wise provision of nature^ ^hicVx x^^i^^xiVLY^^ *Cc^^ 
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many -defects of the men, provided them in the girls 
with both a model and a subject of emulation. By 
the help of their refining influence and the increasing 
capacity of the men to appreciate the girls* superior- 
ity, we can hope that they will improve until we all 
stand on a footing of equality." 

At this lucid explanation of the presence of the 
girls upon this mundane sphere, they all laughed 
heartily, and the Professor acknowledged himself 
mistaken and apologized for his error. 

Soon after he gathered his pupils around him, and 
taking occasion of their elevated position, pointed out 
the different chains of mountains and discoursed 
learnedly for nearly an hour upon formations, strata, 
periods, etc., and made himself both interesting land 
instructive; then he gave them another hour to stroll 
around and gather flowers and other botanical spe- 
cimen, which, as he said, would furnish them with 
a subject for a talk the next day, after which they 
must all be ready to start back. ' 

Charles and Rose had, up to that time, 'kept with 
the others, flnding no opportunity for straying away;, 
but when they all dispersed, these two managed to 
wander by themselves. They followed the northern 
edge a little while until flnding a place where the 
rocks were not quite so abrupt, they carefully des- 
cended to a ledge which overhung the steep declivity. 
It was a risky undertaking, but just suited to their 
adventurous character, and Charles took delight in 
helping Rose in the dangerous descent, and more than 
once, in pure wantonness, lifted her down bodily in 
difficult places, while she, nothing loth^ abandoned 
herself to his care in a very different spirit from that 
which she manifested when hunting with him. 

Arrived safely on the ledge. Rose sat down while 
Charles stretched himself at full length at her feet, 
resting his head on her lap, and soon she commenced 
to toy with his hair and lavish caresses upon him. 
These two did not care for botanical /Researches or 
geological formations, but for the time being they 
dearly enjoyed to get together and play at love-making. 
I say play at love-making advla<id\^, lox u^ither of 
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them was in earnest, and they only thought of mak- 
ing the most ol the few days they could yet enjoy 
in each other's society. 

My task, as a veracious historian, is neither to ap- 
prove nor to hlame, but to record as faithfully as I 
can the succession of events, but I must say that 
"Whatever were the failings of these two they were 
honest with each other or themselves, and made no 
pretense of anything more than mutual gratification 
in their present relations. Charles did not talk of 
ever-lastiog love, or of a cruel fate, or of a broken 
lieart, nor did he even pour into Rose's ear the story 
of Mary's coldness, and Hose did not seem to expect 
anythiDg of the kind, nor would she have cared to 
listen to him if he had talked that way to her. No, 
they had come across a cup full of pleasure and they 
lirere drinking it regardless of the fact that it was 
stolen property, and well aware that once emptied it 
never would be filled again. 

Their actions were the result of their temperaments 
Iknd their intimacy was }ust as natural, if more guilty, 
than the very different result of Mary's attraction 
toward Mr. Proctor. The same physical attraction that 
had led Bose to go with Charles on his hunting ex- 
peditions, and which made them such good compa- 
nions, now led her to bask in his presence and enjoy 
their present relations, and she followed her impulses 
with the game wilfulness and disregard of outside 
considerations which she had manifested at Palmetto 
Camp. 

And no doubt she enjoyed it, for at such stolen 
interviews her eyes would sparkle and her whole 
body quiver with repressed excitement, while Charles, 
poor fellow, was like dough in her hands. And if 
after all it was a fool's paradise, they thought it well 
worth visiting, if only for a few moments. For an 
hour passes so quickly under such conditions, and 
there are so few days in the week, and the weeks 
follow each other in such quick succession! 

So it seemed to them that they had been on the 
ledge but a few minutes when tbey heard the noise 
made by their companions returning to \i\!k!^ tcl^^^hKsl^ 
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groand, and the stentorian voice of the Professor cal- 
ling his flock together. When they were all reunited, 
the Professor insisted that before starting all the com- 
pany sing their national hymn ^^Oar glorious Socio- 
land'\ which was rendered «with great effect, the 
whole crowd standing around him while he beat the 
time with his stick, and finally he called for three 
cheers which were given with hearty good-will. 

The character of the line of march for the return 
was very different from that of the ascent The 
dinner, the social tendencies of the occasion, or t^he 
botanical researches,^ had evidently an effect on the 
young people, and while in coming up they had kept 
in a miscellaneous crowd, they manifested on the re- 
turn an inclination to break in little groups of two 
or three. They were well rested and moat of them 
started at a run, laughing and tumbling over each 
other. Charles, whose haversack was nearly empty, 
caught Bose by the hand and they went bounding 
away '^ith the crowd. 

The Professor looked on im dismay, for it was be- 
neath his dignity to join in such capers, but he was 
powerless to prevent the outbreak, for his army was 
in a full state of insubordination and paid no heeds 
to his commands. However the rout soon came to an 
end, and they all reunited when they reached the 
pines, and from there marched soberly hoQie, with 
only a brief halt to finish the provisions, reaching the 
Besort in due time, tired it is tru6, but all feeling 
well repaid for the fatigues of the day. 
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THE NEW TOWNSHIP. 

Everything comes to an end, and the best of friends 
must part. A few days after the expedition to Mount 
Omar Bose had to leave the Besort and return to 
Silna, where she was working in a large engraving 
eBtabliBhment It was quite a ^texieh tot heif and 
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Charles to break up their relations, but her yaoation 
was ended and she had to obey orders. 

The public spirit engendered by the economic ins- 
titutions of Socioland is something remarkable, and 
showed its iofluence in Bose's prompt return. For 
while she had emancipated herself from her parents 
and, as we fiaye seen, was eyer ready to follow her 
own desires in the control of her personal conduct, 
she neyer would haye dreamed of disobeying the 
'rules which control the apprentices and unduly ex- 
tending her stay. 

Her departure left Charles free to yisit the new 
, Township which had been the special excuse for his 
coming to the Besort ajid which his encounter with 
Rose had nearly driyen out of his head. When she 
was gone the time passed somewhat slowly, and he 
was glad to put his project in execution. Fordham, 
he was informed, was the name of the place he want- 
ed to yisit and lay directly across the hills, but the. 
way was rdugh and he concluded to reach it from 
the main yalley. 

So, one afternoon, he got into the hack and was 
driyen to the station where he took the cars to Mil- 
dred,, the next Town on the railroad, where he staid 
all night, intending to pursue his journey on foot 
the next morning* Mildred was at that time the last 
Township opened upon the railroad in that direction 
and on that account was an important lumber centre, 
but that part of its business would soon diminish as 
the iron track was pushed further up the yalley. 

Charles started bright and early the next morning 
to walk the four miles to where the new Township 
of Fordham was to be started. The road,, which was 
wide and well graded and macadamized, soon left 
the yalley and following a good size stream which 
came from the direction of the mountains, led him 
toward the region of the foot-hills. He was walking 
briskly, thinking perhaps more of Bose than was good 
' for him, when he heard a wagon coming behind and 
a yoice called out: ^ ^ 

^^Bay, my friend, wouldn't you as soon ride as walk?^' 

"I think I would," answered Chatl'a^^^YiQ Iwo^^Xj^a. 
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interlocutor to be a middle-aged man driving an 
empty lumber wagon. 

^^ Jump in then, for we are going the same way/' 

Charles was glaA of the ohance, more for the sake, 
of the company than for the ride, and soon made 
himself comfortable by the side of the ^driver. 

^^I suppose you are going to Ford ham,'* said Mr. 
Harris, that being the name of the wagoner. ^^Going 
to see how you like it up there, hey!" 

^^Yes,'' answered Charles. ^I am told it will soon be* 
open for settlement, and I have been for some time 
thinking of leaving Spencer and going to live in the 
country." 

^^I thought so. Just now a- good many persons are 
going to see the new place. And have you ever been 
about here before?" 

Charles told him a little about his position, and 
how he had staid a few weeks at Fairy Lake Besort? 
, and in return Mr. Harris volunteered some information 
about himself. He lived in Mildred at present, and 
had for years been engaged in hauling lumber for 
the Commonwealth froin the mills to the railroad, 
and was then on his way to Fordham where he was 
to get his load. He was married and had three chil- 
dren, the oldest, a boy, would sooii have to serve his 
apprenticeship. He was thinking of giving up team- 
ing and settling on a farm a^d was inclined to buy 
in Fordham, and that, as he explained, made him 
specially interested in thosis who went up to view 
the country. 

^You are then the very man I want to see," said 
Charles, ^^for you can give me some information I 
came here io get." 

^^I suppose I can," answered Mr. Harris, ^^for I am 
well acquainted around here, and a nice country it is, 
that I can tell you. A little cool in winter,* but de- 
lightful in summer. Not rich as the maia valley, but 
very fair and a good dairy country." 

That just suited Charles who had been raised In a 
dairy region and who, like all men born among the 
hills, preferred theni to the dead level of the valleys. 

Bat soon the valley they were following narrowed 
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considerably, and the land got ragged and rose abrupt^ 
ly. The road, however, had been carefully surveyed, 
and wound in and out on the hill-side so as to ascend 
gradually, but the stream at their side foamed and 
rushed through narrow gorges, and it did not look, 
to Charles as if they were getting into much of a 
farming country. 

''See here, Mr. Harris," he remarked, "this is getting 
rather rough around here, and while I am not afraid 
of some hills, if this is a fair specimen of the country 
beyond, I am afraid it would be too much of a good 
thing and I doubt if it would suit me." 

"Oh I no," answered Mr. Harris. "It is not like this, 
do not be uneasy. We are climbing to the foot-hills, 
and once on top you will find it very diffetent. rU 
tell you how it is about Fordham. We go nearly two 
miles like this, rising pretty high in the world, but 
once on top the valley broadens some, not very wide,, 
but enough to have pretty fair farming land, and 
soon it divides off and there are two valleys running 
a kind of side ways toward the mountains. It is the 
brooks which run in these valleys, which after they 
join make this stream here. Deep Bun, we call it.. 
Now the hills between the forks taper off like at- 
the junction and > make a nice place where the Towii^. 
of Fordham is to be located." 

"That sounds more encouraging," said Charles. '^Fronii: 
the looks/ of things here I did not know but what 
Fordham might be something like the country around 
Fairy Lake. It is real pretty, but no place for farm-^ 
ing. So you say there are two small valleys coming 
together there, and how are the hill-sides, are they 
very steep?" 

"Oh I no. Not exactly the most convenient for farm- 
ing, but just suited for pasture. But you may be sure 
Fordham is a good place, or it would not have been 
opened for settlement, at least not yet. And then 
the place selected for the Town is real pretty. Just 
below the fork a large dam has been built, and it 
makes a nice lake at the edge of the Town, besides 
affording a fine water-power which runs the saw-mill 
a little lower down." 
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**And that is the place where you get the lumber, 
I suppose,^* said Charles/^and did the Commonwealth 
build that mill?'' 

^'Yes, that's where I am going now, and it is the 
Commonwealth which built the mill. That and the 
grading of this road 'were -the first things that wfre 
done when it was decided to prepare this place for 
settlement. It has been built now more than three 
years, and ever since a number of hand^ ha? been 
kept at work, and a big lot of lumber has been cut, 
I can tell you. Enough, I suppp^e, to pay toi the 
grading of the road and all the other improvements 
which have been made for the Town." 

"Ah I" said Charles. "Is that the way? It seemed 
very generous in the Commonwealth to do so much 
for a new; community, but from # what you say it is 
the timber which furnishes the money." 

"Yes," answered Mr. Harris, 'and it i^ a very good 
way. You see, if those valleys had been thtown open 
without preparation, the settlers would have had no 
time to get out the lumber, and .without good roads 
and a saw-mill, the most of it would have been wast- 
ed. Settlers who depend on their crop9 for a living, 
must clear the land as fast as they can, and cannot 
spare the time to save the lumber. Farming and mak- 
ing lumber are two things entirely different andean 
not be carried on together, at least to any great ex- 
tent. Nor would regular lumbermen done any better. 
Jot they would have had no interest in permanent 
roads, nor paid any attention to the future needs of 
a farming community. They would have put up their 
mills where it suitsd them bast, and slashed out the 
timber wherever they could make the most money. 
But the Commonwealth does things differenily, and 
when you look around you will find that great care 
has been taken to do everything which can help those 
who will start the new Town. It is not only the saws, 
or the axes, or the teams, which have been at work 
here, but the brains also, and there is nothing like 
brain work to help a community." 

This £(tarted them in a discussion as to th^ differ- 
ent methods of settling new countxi^a, aii(\. C\i«jt\e& 
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could tell his new acquaintance many instances of the 
delects of the methods employed in the United States. 
How speculators had made immense fortunes, how the 
resources of the country had he en wasted, and of the 
hardships encountered hy the actual settlers. 

Conyersing ^hus, they soon emerged out of the nar- 
row valley, and Charles noticed sure signs that they 
were approaching the new settlement. They met 
loaded teams going down to Mildred, and before long 
came in dlght of large amounts of lumber piled on 
both 8ides of the road. Mr. Harris explained to him 
that ic was thus stacked to dry before hauling, and 
as they reached' the place where he was to load,^ 
Charles left him to explore the country, first agreeing 
however iio meet him in the afternoon so as to return 
with htm as he went back with his second load. 

So Charles proceeded on foot, and as he felt that 
there might be a prospect of the place being their 
home for many ye£)>rs, if not for life, he was inter- 
ested in all he saw and kept his eyes wide opeu. The 
road went past the mill, which proved to be a large 
establishment, with as Mr. Harris had said, a fine 
water-power. Above the mill a high dam had been 
erected which backed the water to the fork of the 
stream, and in the pond thus formed fioated the logs 
which were to be worked into lumber. 

At the mill Charles found many men at work and 
some of them pointed out to him in the distance the 
house of Mr. Lester, the Commonwealth Commission- 
er, which stood where the Town had been located, 
and where, he was told, he could get all the infor- 
mation he wanted. The road skirted the pond, then 
crossed the stream on a substantial bridge leading to 
the Town site, which Charles fouiid with the streets 
and Equares already graded, and the ground cleared 
except the shade trees that had been carefully saved. 

The place was certainly a protty one for a mountain 
settlement. The lay of the land resfmbled that around 
Fairy Lake, being surrounded by high hills, and the 
streams coming^down from the mountains; but the 
valleys w«re much wider and the hill-sides not nearly 
so steep. Two Streams, as Mr. Harris hsA ycAo\.\sv^^ 
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CharJleg, united there, and at the janction a suffici- 
ently large tract had been laid out for the new Town. 
This had been divided into lots of different size?, and 
as he could see, the extrenae point at the fork had 
been reserved as public grounds. The main stree^ 
wide and well supplied with shade trees, ran through 
the centre, intersected by another which united 
the two bridges which spanned the streams, and 
where these two streets crossed each other a large 
public square was laid out. The Commissioner's house 
stood on that square and was well built and evidently 
calculated to remain there, but all the- other build- 
ings that Charles saw, except the saw-mill, had an 
unflaished appearance that showed plainly that they 
had not been erected to remain permanently. 

After walking around a little 'while, going down to 
the edge of the pond, and otherwise getting acqaaint- 
ed with the locality, Charles went to the office where 
he was received by a middle-aged gentleman who 
inquired what he could do for tim! 

'I suppose you N are Mr. Lester, the Commissioner,'' 
said Charles, *'and as I am in search of infortnation 
about buying here, I have been told that you are 
the proper man for me to see." 

"I believe I am," answered the gentleman. "For I 
can probably give you all the information you want." 

Charles wanted to know a great many things, but 
first would like to look at the map of Fordham, which 
Mr. Lester showed him, explaining at the same time 
how it had been divided. Firat a certain aTr^ount of 
land had been reserved to the Commonwealth, for it 
would eventually need buildings for a Bank, Post- 
office, Express and possibly a Warehouse, and for 
these purposes the best location on the centre square 
had been selected. The house in which they, stood 
had been built on one of these lots and would be 
made to answer until more room was needed. Then 
plots had been set aside for the use of the Township 
organization., It would need many public buildings, 
such as Halls, Bakery, Laundry, School houses, etc. 
These were liberally provided for, as well as a nice 
Park on the edge of the wateT,a»C\iaT\^%\i^^\iQV\si<b^. 
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On the slopes of the hills, near the top, and other 
rugged places, seyeral large tracts of wboded land had 
been left untouched and right of way to them laid 
out. Thesie, tracts were to remain the public property 
of the Tjwnship for ever, and could not be cleared 
without the consent of the Forest Inspectors of the 
Commonwealth, although the Township retained their * 
management and the benefit accruing from them. 
The remainder had been divided into tracts ranging 
in size from one acre in the centre of the Town, to 
thi^rty acres in the farming section, that Jt>eing the 
extreme limit allowed in the Commonwealth. But> 
as Mr. Lester explained toj Charles, the^ wife had 
the same right as the husband and a married couple 
couM own two lots of thirty acres each, but no one 
person could own more than* one tract of land in 80- 
ciolaud. These lots were all surveyed, and were 
marked and numbered on the map, and a minimum 
value had been set upon them, but they were to be 
auctioned off before long, when they would be struck 
off to the highest bidder. 

A number of persons had already made selections 
and their names were written on the map, and Charles 
was informed that usually at these first auctions there 
was very little over-bidding done, and that a selection 
could be considered as equivalent to a purchase. The 
ttrms were cash down, and no one could buy without 
a certificate of good character from the Advisers of 
the Township where they lived. 

"You see," Mr. Lester explained to .Charles, "it is 
done to safeguard the interests of the persons who 
intend to settle here. As soon as the sale is over, the 
Township will be organized and every person who 
has bought a tract will have a voice in the public 
management. As that will include not only the pro- 
perty sold, but all the land within the boundary of 
the Township and all the money paid at the sale, it 
is right that we should be careful as to the character 
of the buyers. It is for the interest of the new set- ' 
tiers that no dishonest person should get among them, 
for they will not only be neighbors, but co-partners 
in the management of a pretty lat^Q ^xq^^^V3."^^^^ 
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onoe organized, oar responsibility ends, and it will 
be for the new setttlers to see that no one gets in 
among tfiem whona they would prefer to keep away." 

Charles had not looked at it in that light before. 
He had been viewing the country with the sam^ ideas 
that would have influenced him in the United States, 
intent only upon getting possession of a good piece of 
property, and of moving into a good neighborhood, 
near schools, stores and railroads, but he could see 
now that it involved much more, for should he and 
Mary buy together the sixty acres they were allowed 
to purchase, their interest in the public property of 
the Township would, at some future time, be nearly 
as important as their private interest. He could see 
on the map that aside from the tracts of woodland 
which had been reserved in perpetuity, there were 
nearly eight thousand acres suitable for settlement. 
At five dollars an acre, which was the average price 
set on the land, it would bring something like forty 
thousand dollars, and as that money was to be used- 
in business enterprises, it would, if well managed, 
- be a great help to their prosperity. 

Charles staid quite a while with the Commissioner 
and learned many facts about the organization. For 
the present the Commissioner was supreme, and with 
the help of competent engineers and managers had 
controlled the whole business of the Township for 
the last four years, during which time it had been 
his task to lay sound foundations for the proposed 
community. The work was now nearly accomplished 
and it only remained to erect the structure, which 
would be done by the actual settlers. A goodly num- 
ber had already expressed their determination to lo- 
cate and had made their selection, and after the sale 
they would elect their own Managers and Advisers, 
and the' whole business of the Township be placed in 
their hands. Charles was further informed that no 
charges would be mads against the Township for 
public improvements, but that the movable property of 
the Commonwealth would either be taken away, or 
sold to the Township at cost, as they .preferred. 

AU that sounded very satisfactory, and Charles 
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decided to look around and see if he eould find a 
tract that would answer his pnrx>ose. So they looked 
at the map, and Mr. Iiester told Charles that if he 
wanted to farm, and his wife wished to buy next to 
him, he thought he had better cross over to the left 
fork — he had come up on the right side — and by fol- 
lowing the road up the valley about one mile, he 
would come to some tracts which had not yet been 
selected, which he thought was just what he wanted. 
He also gave Charles a small map printed for that 
purpose, which would help him in his selection. 

Charles stepped out of the office with entirely dif- 
ferent ideas than he had when he entered it. The 
looking at the map and the explanations ot Mr. Les- 
ter made him feel as if he was getting acquainted 
with the country, and the thought that if he bought 
he would be part-owner in all that property, gave 
him an interest in all he saw which he certainly did 
not have ^^hen he arrived, and as he looked. around 
and noticed how much work had to be done, and pic- 
tured to himself how the place would look after it 
was improved, it stirred his blood and made him 
eager to settle in that locality. 

But the time was passing, and he wanted to see the 
land and if suited to make a selection, so he crossed 
the stream and turning to the right, followed the 
road up tlie valley according to directions. With the 
help of the map he could recognize the lots staked, 
and was struck with the care of the work of prepa- 
ration. While a large amount of lumber had been 
taken out and the labor of clearing the land greatly 
diminished, it had been done with good judgment, 
plenty trees belDg left wherever building sites seem- 
ed desirable, and the utmost pains having beCen taken 
to do nothing which would injure the property. The 
valley was not very broad, but the hill- sides were 
not steep and could easily be cultivated. 

Many tracts were already taken up and were so 
marked, the tendency being very plain, to locate as 
near the Town as possible, but after Charles had 
gone nearly one mile, he came to land that had not 
yet been selected. The place suited hiai ^^\\.^\5rQiJ^\ife 
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did not want to decide in a harry, so keeping up the 
valley he came to a place where he fonnd a road 
laid out which crossed over to the other fork, and 
following it he came down the other valley. He found 
also good locations on that stream, and in his inde- 
cision it finally struck him that Mary had something 
to say in this matter, and that, if possible, she ought 
to come and visit the place herself, for he could not 
tell wliat would best suit her. 

So he returned to the office and stating the case to 
Mr. Lester, asked him if he might put off his selec- 
tion a few days longer. Yes, he could, as long as he 
pleased, but not without running the risk of some 
one getting ahead of him. As however there seemed 
to be plenty of suitable locations, Charles decided to 
wait and return with Mary, it he could persuade her 
to oome. As his time was up, he went back to the 
mill where Mr. Harris soon made his appearance. 

"Well I how do you like Fordham?" he asked when 
he saw Charles waiting for him. 

"Oh I L like it first rate," Charles answered, "and if 
my wife is willing I think we shall locate here. But 
I must see her first and talk it over with her. She 
ought to come and see for herself if it would suit her." 

"Yes, that's so, for you don't Want to come unless 
she is satisfied. Now we will load up and you come 
and stay with us to-night. I have been thinking for 
some time of locating somewhere, and our talk this 
morning has set me a going again." 

As Charles could not return that evening to Fairy 
Lake, he was glad of the invitation. He had taken 
a liking to Mr. Harris, and probably the feelibg was 
mutual. They had a good deal to say on the way 
back, and after the wagon was unloaded and the team 
taken care of, Charles followed his host into the 
house where Mrs. Harris made him welcome, and 
that evening after supper, they sat upon the porch 
and had a long consultation. Mrs. Harris seemed 
even more ready to locate than her husband, and 
took quite a fancy to the idea that they all visit 
Fordham together, and if possible that they select 
adjoining property. 
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So it was decided that Charles would write to his 

wife at once, and persuade her to come to Mildred, 

and as soon as she came they would all go up to- 

' gether, and if satisfactory would settle near each other. 

As it was decided, so it was done. Charles wrote 
M, long letter to Mary explaining every thing to her, 
asking her to come to Fairy Lake station, where he 
would meet her and they would go on to Mildred 
where they would stay with the Harris. But she 
I must leave the children behind, for they could not 
think of giving their hosts so much trouble. Mrs. 
Mansfield would surely take care of them for one or 
two days, and any way it was just as well that she 
get used to trusting them into other hands. 

This letter tock Mary by surprise. Again as when 
they came to Socioland Charles was hurrying matters 
faster than she desired. She had no idea when he left 
for his vacation that he would want to buy so soon, 
and as he had said nothing about Fordham in his 
very scant correspondence from the Besort, the sub- 
ject had almost passed from her mind. And there, at 
almost a day's notice, she must go and help select 
their new home, and worse yet leave the children 
behind. She came near refusing to go, but thought 
better of it, and reluctantly confiding her darlings to 
Mr^. Mansfield's care, joined Charles according to his 
directions. 

Mr. Harris had a comfortable conveyance and the 
trip to Fordham proved very enjoyable, even to Mary 
who was very much divided between the pleasure of 
the ride and her thoughts of George and Amy whom 
she had not seen for a whole day and night. She ad- 
mired the place very much, and thought that if they 
wanted to locate they would not find anything that 
would suit them better, but would have preferred to 
wait a little longer. But Charles was getting enthusi- 
astic over his new projects, and insisted that they 
locate at once. So Mary submitted once more, but 
did it the more williDgly that the discussion of the 
different advantages offered by the several tracts 
' brought back vividiy to her mind the pleasures she had 
always anticipated from a Ule in \iYiQ ^q\>^\x^« 
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The Harris also decided to purchase, and they all 
selected tracts where Charles had first been directed. 

Charles and Mary each took one, as well as Mrs. 
Harris who wanted farming land, bat Mr. Harris pre- ' 
f erred a Town lot, for, as he said, he was a wagon- 
maker by trade, and while he would enjoy to live 
on a farm, if he wanted to build a shop, the Town 
would be a better location than the country. 

Charles and Mary returned together to Spencer, 
where Mary, to her great relief, found her children' 
safe and sound, and to her astonishment learned that 
they had stood the separation with the most perfect 
equanimity. 
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I 

BECONCILIATION. 

It had been Charles' intention to be very careful in 
his talk when he returned home, so as to keep his 
liaison with Rose a secret from his wife, for his ideap 
on these subjects were such as are usually held by 
married men of his class in the United States. 

Before his marriage, while sowing the small crop 
of wild oats which he scattered during the first part 
of his stay in the city, some of his companio^as had 
been married men whose families had remained in 
the country, and from them he had gathered the idea 
that away from home a man is allowed to conduct 
himself pretty much as he pleases, provided he can 
keep the knowledge of his actions from coming to 
the ears of his wife or family. On what ground such 
a belief was entertained it would be hard to discover, 
for these men were careful to keep . these privileges 
to themselves, and would have been the first to con- 
demn their wives if they had adopted the same stan- 
dard of morality. 

And Charles was no better than they. Like Mary, 

be was the product of his surroundings, -and even 

l&ss than she was he given U> xet^Q<^\. d^e^^^VY- ^U 
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clos^ relations with his companions at the warehouse 
had changed his Tiews on politics and economics, 
bnt he had but little taste for ethical questions, and 
nothing had happened to make him change his views 
on the sexual relations. The descendant of men who 
had kfept women in practical subjection for centuries, 
be accepted unconsciously the double standard of 
morality which passes current in the civilized world, 
and looked upon his dereliction as a very trivial of- 
fense, but if it had been committed by his wife, it 
would have become a fault not easy to be forgiven. 

But in forming his resolution to secrecy, he had 
failed to understand his owli character, or to appreci- 
ate the difficulty he would have to keep his first 
secret from Mary. With all his faults and shortcomings 
Charles was utterly deficient in deceit, and all these 
past years he had never kept anything from his wife, 
so that on their return as she questioned him as to his 
life at the Resort, and how he had spent his time 
and whom he had met there, poor Charles, an entire 
novice in the arts of dissimulation, soon became en- 
tangled in a mesh of contradictions, and when Rose 
was mentioned and she pressed him with pretty close 
questions, he was so confused as to arouse her suspicion. 

Mary was of her nature neither jealous nor suspi- 
cious, but she was a woman and a wife, and bad 
some positive ideas as to what she considered her 
rights. As we have seen she had rather exiiggerated 
notions cf her duties toward her husband, and strict 
views as to the necessity. of exclusiveness in the 
marriage relation, and beiog thoroughly honest and 
conscientious without being weak, had no idea of 
naeaLuricg Ch&rhs^ conduct by a different standard 
than she would have applied to herself. Her suspi- 
cious beicg aroused, she noticed closely his words 
and Actions, and soon convinced herself that he was 
trying to deceive her. 

And curiously enough, that knowledge was the first 
step in the work of reconciliation, for it broke the 
feeling of security which she had in the possession of 
Charles' affection, and awakened her from her seeming 
indifference to him which was xe«AV^ Wife ^fe^\«e}^ 
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danger by which their happiness was threatened. It 
opened her eyes to many little things she had not 
noticed before, and now that her attention was called 
to it she could see a difference between his present 
attitude toward her, and that whiqh he held during 
the early days of their union. 

But at first this discovery did not tend to improve 
their relations, for Charles felt himself suspected, 
which did not tend to make him feel more pleasant. 
Unlike Mary, he was not very conscientious in regard 
to hid marital relations, and felt no remorse for hi» 
infidelity to her. He had had a good time while away, 
but now that was past and he wanted to forget it, 
and take up his married life where be had left it. 
But Mary would not let him and was continually 
worrying him with^embarrassing questions, which ser- 
ved only to sour his temper, but broug^ht them no 
nearer a reconciliation. And Mary realized more and 
more their growing < estrangement, but not knowing 
how much her own conduct had influenced his actions, 
she C3uld only feel that their pleasant ' union' was a 
thing of the past, and had not the least idea of how 
to go to work to bring back the harmony she so 
much desired. 

In her dilemma she acted as too many wives doy 
and adopted a course much better calculated to drive 
them further apart than to bring back their old re- 
lations. As Charles was culpable and had sinned against 
her, the first thing to be done was to make him con- 
fess and sue for pardon, then she would forgive him 
and thus they would be reconciled. To this course 
there is a grave objection. The man who feels no re- 
morse in being unfaithful to his wife is usually per- 
fectly willing to use deception, and meets her accu- 
sations by vague and general denials which fail to 
carry conviction, and the only result is greater mis- 
trust on the wife's pari, for she still feels that she 
has been wronged, and can no longer have implicit 
faith in her husband^s assertions. 

But happily for them Charles was not built that 

w&y. His attempt at secrecy was the result of early as- 

Bociationa and not due to the pr oiapU.\vga ol «^ o^-^^iX^^ 
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nature, and finally, when one evening Mary charged 
him directly with unfaithfulness to her, being exas- 
perated by her persistence, instead oif denying the 
charge he boldly acknowledged its truth and somewhat 
defiantly asked her what she was going to do about it? 

Mary was astounded, for it was a denouement she 
h«d certainly not expected. Judging of him by her- 
self, she had believed that if once fairly convicted, 
and compelled by her persev^tance to acknowledge 
the truth of her suspicions, he would plead guilty 
and thus pave the way for reconciliation. But in- 
stead, he turned upon her and accused her of coldness 
and neglect, and excused himself en the plea of her 
marked partiality for her children. 

Frcm accuser, Mary was forced by his impetubsity 
to defend herself, a result very different from what 
she had intended, and which at first roused her in- 
dignation. But Charles was obstinate and vehement^ 
and tenaciously clutched at the excuses he had found 
for his conduct, so their controversy soon degenerated 
into an open quarrel, the first of their married life» 
ard which boded no good for the harmony of their 
future relatione. 

Before long Mary, unable to stem the 'torrent of 
words which Charles poured out with all the intensity 
of his passionate nature, ceased to answer and in si- 
lence brooded over her wrongs, while Charles, once 
his acger spent, knew in his inmost heart that he was 
to blame and that Mary was deserving of better treat- 
ment. But he bad too much false pride to make the 
first advances and sat moodily feeling very blue for 
a man of his usual cheerful disposition. And when 
they retired for the night Mary shed silently some 
of the most bitter tears of her life, while Charles sul- 
ked at her side, thoroughly ashamed of his actions. 

This outburst of Charles frightened Mary, and show- 
ed her the depth of the abyss toward which they 
were travellicg. Charles had never acted that way 
before; he had been hasty and headstrong, and of 
late had manifested a growing disposition to fault- 
finding, but never before had he been harsh or un- 
kind and his failings had onlyY^ft^ix «\x.Oci^^^wX.^^^ 
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expected from a man of bis disposition. Bat the 
meaning of bis words was not to be mistaken. He 
had^jiot sought to defend himself, but had assaulted 
her with unjust words and cruel imputations, and 
had shown himself in an entirely new light. 

Mary had thus unwittingly brought on a crisis in 
their relations and certainly needed to use all her 
judgment, for upon her next actions depended largely 
the future happiness *bf their lives. The breach bet- 
ween them had so widened of Jate, that if not soon 
bridged over it wAuld divide them for. ever, if not 
in body, at least in spirit; and nothing could be ex- 
pected from Charles who was in no way qualified to 
copq with th^ difficulties of the present situation. 
And what saved them and enabled Mary to choose 
the proper line of conduct was her past experience 
with Mr. Proctor and the new light in which he had 
taught her to view the marriage relation. 

Mary, of course, did, not acknowledge that there was 
any truth in Charles^ accusation of neglect and in- 
difference toward him. As she looked at it, she had 
only done her duty toward their children — his children 
as well as hers, if he would only recollect it— and 
the change in her conduct of which he complained 
was not her fault, but the result of the changed con- 
ditions of their lives ; but E^e realized, as she had 
not done before, how strongly Charges had been af- 
fected by the change and that he felt it much more 
than sbe had supposed. 

And the next day, when she could reflect more dis- 
passionately on the events of the preceding night, 
she recollected how in his anger Charles* main charge 
had been that she no longer cared for him, or showed 
him her old affection. And while her mind rejected 
the charge as false, yet her heart found consolation 
in the thought that it was her affection he so much 
missed, and it greatly strengthened her desire to do 
what she could to end their unpleasant relations. 

Then the words of Mr. Proctor came back to her 

mind, truly prophetic words which he must have 

been prompted to speak by his knowledge of Charles* 

oharaoteTj and of the temptatioiia b7^\i\fi.\i K^^^oold 
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probably be assailed, ^^he day may come when Ee 
will need your help. Do not refuse it, be kind to him 
whatever may happen." These words were engraved* 
npon her memory and the time had surely come to 
profit by them. Did not Charles need her help right 
now? Ought she not to be kind to him and freely 
forgive him whatever iiad Happened? 

Once started on that train of thought, Mary^s views 
of the whole transaction underwent a change. She 
no longer brooded upon her wrongs or looked upon 
herself as the icjared wife of an. unfaithful husband, 
but she became once more the loving companion of 
a man, not perfect it is true, but to whom she was 
endeared by the most tender of ties and by' many 
years spent with him in a most happy union. 

And as these thoughts took poBsession of her, her 
heart softened toward him and she could better un- 
derstand his feelings, and as her old afieotion, which 
possibly had lain dormant too long, legained its wont- 
ed iifluence, she began to make excuses for him. 
And when added to that, she recollected her own 
affection fpr Mr. Proctor and her weakness at that 
time, a complete revuleion took place and wcman>like, 
she went to the other extreme, and felt almost ready 
to ask Charies' forgiveness for her treatment of him 
since his return. 

As for Charles he was in a very penitent mood and 
bitterly repented the part he had played the evening 
before. As a severe thunder storm clears the sky, his 
outburst had let off all the irritation caused by Mary's 
suspicions, and allowed him to see his conduct in its 
proper light. He had spent a bad night and only the 
fact that he was guilty, and that it would hurt his 
pride to make the first advances, alone ke^t him, as 
he heard Mary's suppressed sobs at his side, from 
turning around and taking her in his arms, acknowl- 
edge his fault and ask for her pardon. 
^ But the next evening, when after the children were 
asieep these two found themselves once more alone, 
and Mary, in an entirely different mood from that 
which possessed her the night before, came timidly 
to Charles, and as shyly as a new btidfi^ ^'dtX* V^ts^^& 
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on Ms lap and putting her arms aroand his neok and 
her head on his shoulder, whispered in his ear: ^*OhI 
* Charles, I am so sorry I acted so, can't you love me 
any more?" he could only put his arms around her, 
and straining her to his heart, kiss her with such 
feeling as he had never felt for her before. 

Fof these two, at that moment, were probably more 
truly united than they had ever been in their life. 
Their affection had been tried as if b^ 'fire, and bad 
stood the test triumphantly. It was no longer the 
eyanescent passion of youth, but the tried affection 
of a man and woman of opposite natures, mutually 
attracted and welded together by their co-operdtion 
against the troubles and difficulties of life, who felt 
once more that t|iey could place perfect confidence 
in each other. 

Very few words of explanation passed betweei^ them, 
for really there was very little to explain. Their es- 
trangement had not been the result of a misunder- 
standing, bat was due to the fact that each one had 
acted according to his nature, without having due 
regard for the feelings of the other, and forgetful of 
the fact that in their relation such conduct would 
eventually react on themselves. Happily for them, 
when this unpleasant result had finally taken place 
their mutual affection had been sufficiently strong 
to bring them back together. 

Their old confidence being once re-established, their 
life became every day more pleasant, for Mary taught 
by past experience, widened the range of her affection 
and extended toward Charles that care and conside- 
ration to which he had been used, and which for a 
time she had lavished solely on her children ; so that 
he no longer felt himself neglected and was ever ready, 
when consulted,' to cheerfully submit to sundry pri- 
vations which used to chafe him when enforced by 
maternal authority. 

The children were also growing and were no longer 
80 dependant upon their mother^s ministrations, and 
before long a change took place in their mode of 
life which entirely modified their habits and brought 
thbm adl into new relations. 
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Not Tery long after their visit to Fordham' the sale 
took place, and they soon after miOYed to the oouniry. 
There Mary led a very actiye life and was kept so 
busy that she could no longer spend much time over 
her children, who, ^appy to be aUowed to roam all 
over the place, usually managed to make their way 
to where their father was at work. Then Charles and 
Mary had much planning and consulting to do, and 
being both interested in the success of their new 
enterprise, it brought them much together, so that 
quickly the discording elements were eliminated, and 
theirs was truly a lasting reconciliation. 
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THE NEW TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

As soon as Charles was notified of the day on which 
the sale would take place, he made all necessary 
arrangements to be present, and also to remain away 
a few days, for he not only intended to take part 
in the Township organization, but as he wanted to 
build as soon as possible, he wished to make such 
preparations as would enable him to move his family 
either to Fordham or Mildred, according to where he 
would have the best success in flndlDg a place in 
which they could stay, until he had put up such 
buildings on his property as would enable them to 
spend the winter in some degree of comfort. 

The day before the sale he went to Mildred, and 
the next morning, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris, he rode up to Fordham where they found over 
forty persons assembled, many, of whom, like himself, 
were provided with the necessary authority to buy 
a tract in their wife^s name, and altogether more 
persons had made selections than was required by the 
regulations controlling the new settlements. 

The Chitf Land Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
was present and conducted the sale, which proved a 
mere formality, a general feeling -^xe^iaAJiSxi^ \>MiX'Ockft 
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rule ^^flrst come, first served,'' ought to be respected, 
and that on the whole t)ie prices had been equitably 
fixed. Probably several of those present would have 
desired to raise the bids on some of the tracts which 
suited them better than those they had selected, but 
they felt that if they should give the first example, 
it would open the way for a general scramble, and 
not only cause an unnecessary rise in the price of 
all the tracts, but create unpleasant feelings among 
a community which had a special interest in remain- 
ing on the best of terms toward each other. 

But Charles found subsequently, when the control 
of the land had passed intd the hands of the T )wn- 
ship, and the country had become somewhat settled, 
that the privilege of raising the bids was no longer 
a mere formality. Then a little different plan was 
adopted. After a buyer had selected a tract which 
suited him and expressed his willingness to pay the 
price at which it had been assessed, the fact was 
made public, and for the space of two months any 
one was allowed to raise the bid, when at the ex- 
piration of the time, the sale was confirmed ^hy the 
Land Commissioner of the Township to the person 
who had made the highest offer. Then sometimes the 
bids were raised, but the main advantage of the sys- 
tem was to control the Town authorities i a fixing the 
minimum price which was to be first demanded. 

When the sale was over; the purchasers were not 
given their titles, as Charles had expected, for that 
was to be done by the Township yet to be organized. 
They paid their piii chase money and got a receipt 
for the same, and they were furnished with a certifi- 
cate which authorized them to take patt in the Town- 
ship crganizatioD. 

The next proceedings took place early in the after- 
noon, and were under the charge of Mr. Lester. When 
all those on the grounds were as<^embled, it was found 
that forty-three persons, were entitled to vote, cf which 
eleven were females. The total number of buyers 
being sixty- two, nineteen of them were not represent- 
ed, for unlike in private corporations, voting by proxy 
was not aHp^j^ed, Townships being political and not 
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bnsiness corpbratioiis, although interested in bnsiness 
enterprises, residence and not property constitat^d 
the necessary qualification, and the oertificiiktes each 
one had received were not jg^iven as a proof of the 
ownership of land, bnt as a guarantee of the inten- 
tion of becoming a ciiizen. 

In a few well-chosen words, Mr. iLester iijformed 
the meeting that it was now their dnty to elect their 
Town officers, for as s6on as they should organize^ 
the property would be formally turned into thej 
hands. At their request he remained in the chair, an< 
nominations for a Head Manager were made an< 
seconded. Charles felt somewhat of a stranger, and 
was not acquainted with the persons nominated, bni 
he could see tbat Mr. Harris, who had been on the 
^ound a number of years, seemed better posted and 
l^e let himself be guided by him in making his se- 
lections. The choice fell upon Mr. Warddle, a bright, 
energetic man under forty, who, after thanking the 
ineetiDg for the trust they had placed in him, took 
the chair and henceforth conducted the deliberations. 

The Township having thus become an orgauized 
foody, capable of transacting business, the Chief Land 
Commissioijer came forward, and in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Bocioland placed in their posses- 
sion all the land embraced in the limits of the Town- 
ship, except that which had been expressly reservea 
for the needs of the Commonwealth, to be held by 
them, Dot in fee or in perpetuity, but in trust, to be 
disposed of under the rules and regulations control- 
ling all their landed property, for the benefit of the 
whole people. 

He reminded them also that the old idea of a na- 
tural antagonism between the different parts of the 
country had long been exploded, and that the older 
parts of the Commonwealth knew that they would be 
benefitted by the success .of their settlement, and he 
took pleasure, as their representative, in assuring 
tbem that they could rely, not only on the heartfelt 
sympathy of the Commonwealth, but upon substantial 
help if it should be needed. 

Mr. Warddle, in the name oithe¥oxtoL^TCL'^^^\:L^Q^;^^^ 
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accepted the trust thus placed in -their hands, and 
by & few words of acknowledgment for the expressed 
sympathy, and of thanks for the preferred help, clos- 
ed the whole transaction. 

The Township having thus been placed in posses- 
sion, Mr. Lester came forward, and after a few words 
of congratulation upon their organization, and expres- 
sing tt*e hope that they would successfully continue 
the work he had commenced, explained to them at 
length the special features of the territory which had 
passed into their hands and gave thorn some valu^^ble 
information. One thing, he said, ought to be d<:cided 
at once,<and he would suggest that they give it their 
first consideration. It was the transfer of the saw-mill 
into their possession. The water-power and the dam 
had been reserved to the Township, and could not 
become individual property, but the mill itself be- 
longed to the CommonweaUh, and if they wished to 
retain it would have to be transferred to the proper 
authorities. He advised them strongly to buy.it, for 
their hills were full of timber and a large amount 
of lumber would be needed. Besides, some time in 
the future, wheil they were fairly settled, and they 
had leisure to develop their resources, their large 
water-power could be further utilized for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and no better location for a furniture 
factory could be found anywhere in the country. 

He knew that at the present many other matters 
would call their attention, but here was a business 
already started which paid a good profi% and it was 
certainly for their interest to get it la their possession. 
Besides the mill, the Commonweal rh owned several 
small houses which had been erec iied for the laborers 
and a large amount of lumber, and he would advise 
them to buy all the loose property as he was em- 
powered to sell it to them at a low valuation. Should 
they decline to buy, he wanted to get ready at once 
to move it away. 

This speech caused a very animated di Hussion, but 
the general feeling was in favor of adopting Kr. Les- 
ter's suggestions. One or two men had something to 
Bay about leasing the power to private individoals 
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and letting them buy the movable property, bpt their 
proposition met with little favor, being contrary to 
the prevailing sentiment. The main objection was 
that they bad for the present no reliable man whom 
they could pat in charge, as most all the new settlers 
intended to build as soon as possible and could not 
give their whole time to the business of the Town. 
But Mr. Lester reminded them that if they elected a 
man to act as special Manager, he could, as soon as 
the financial transactions were completed, hire a 
foreman to direct the work, and in connection witli 
that subject he would state to them that for the last 
three years Mr. Hillman had given him perfect sa- 
tisfaction, and he had no doubt would be willing to 
remain in his present position. 

Tnii^ seemed to strike the meeting favorably, and 
the next question waste know the approximate value 
of the property as well as the amount of funds at 
their disposition. 

At this jaacture Mr. Harris took the floor and re- 
presented to the meeting that there would be many 
questions for them to decide that would require in- 
vestigation, and that according to the plan followed 
in other Townships, it would be well to select from 
their numbers three persons to act as Advisers, who 
would be instructed to take the whole question into 
consideration so as to inform them understandingly 
as to their financial situation, and to advise them as 
to the advantages of the proposed transaction. He 
concluded by making a motion that the Advisers be 
put in nomination. His motion was seconded without 
^ discussion, and two men and one woman were soon 
elected, Mr. Harris being the first chosen. 

This being done, a motion was made that the Ad- 
visers be instructed to confer with the Land Commis- 
sioner and ascertain the amount of money paid into 
his hands to their account, and also that they should 
visit the mill aLd examine the property offered, and 
have its value approximately fixed so as to report 
at the next meeting. The motion was carried and they 
adjourned to the next day, but first Mr, Cole "^^^s^ ^- 
ected Land Commissioner ot th^ ^^o^Ti^\vY^^ ^^sA^^^s^ 
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instructed to take charge of the maps, books and re- 
cords which were now to pass into his possession. 

Charles was to return to Mildred with Mr« Harris, 
and spend the night at his house, but this gentle- 
man's election as Adviser detained him^ so Charles 
took advantage of the delay to walk over and look 
at his property. He not only had a natural desire to 
see his purchase, but he also wanted to ascertain 
what was the prospect of his finding a house where 
they could stay. On his first visit he had noticed 
cabins here and there, which had been built to shel- 
ter the lumbermen who had worked in the valley, 
and he thought that if he could fiad one in easy 
reach of his place, he might make his family com- 
fortable in it while he built his house, or at least until 
a part of it should be flaished in which they could 
live. He had talked it over with Mary and she pre- 
ferred to put up with narrow quarters than to stop 
in Mildred where better accommodations could be 
found, but where Charles would be too far away from 
his work. He found what he wanted without difficulty. 
About a quarter of a mile from his farm, between 
the road and the brook, stood a log cabin which had 
been abandoned. It was small and rough, but plea- 
santly situated, and he thought he coi^ld repair it so 
as to live comfortably in it for a few months. 

He did not suppose there would be any objection to 
his taking possession of it for a time, but returning 
to the Town, he sought out Mr. Cole, whom he found 
busy in Mr.. Lester's office, recording the da.y's pur- 
chases on the maps aiUd in a book furnished him for 
that purpose by the Chief Land Commis-^ioner. 

The peculiar system of land record in Hocioland is 
worthy of a short description. The Township of Ford- 
ham had been divided into eight sectioLs designated 
by letters. A large map of each of these sections had 
been drawn separately, and it was by the divisions 
on these maps, and not by deeds, that the location 
of the property was ascertained. Each section was 
itself divided into lots of sush size as accorded 
with the regulations of the Commonwealth, and each 
cf these iots was numbered. A subdivision of these 
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lots was again designati^d by letters. Thus Charles 
had bought in section D, lot 13, and Mary had lot 
14. Should Charles transfer his right to a part of his 
lot to another person, the section so transferred 
would be desig;nated as section D, 13, a, and the new 
lot carefully plotted on the map. 

Instead of the deeds following each other in end- 
less succession, the Land Commissioner entered, al- 
phabetically in a book kept for that purpose, the ^names 
of all the property owners in the Township and affixed 
opposite their names the designation of the tracts 
in their possession, and besides furnished each one of 
them with an enlarged copy of the plot of their 
tract as credited to their name on the map entrusted 
to him, to which copy his official signature was placed. 
Ii^ case of transfer by sale, exchange or death, it was 
recorded on the book, the certified Copies of the plot 
were surrendered and. new ones issued. Every six 
months a transcript of all the changes, which^ had 
taken place in all the Townships was sent to the office 
of the Chief Land Commissioner where a full record 
was kept, and by these simple means there never oc- 
curred any cocliicts in titles and a perfect control of 
all the land transactions was maintained. 

This was the work in which Mr. Cole was engaged 
with the help of the Chief Land Commissioner, who 
was instructing him in the nature of his functions. 
Ha readily granted Charles' request, after ascertaining 
that the cabin was yet upon Township property. And 
thus Charles was able to write to Mary that evening 
informing her that not only they were landed pro- 
prietors, but that he had secured sufficient shelter 
and she must hold herself in readiness to leave 
Spencer before many days. 

The n^xt morniug, when the meeting reassembled, 
Mr. Harris made his report. The amount paid in the 
day before amotinted to nine thousand, six hundred 
and fifty- two dollars. The mill property, the tools 
and machinery, the laborers' buildings and the lumber 
on hand could be roughly estimated at five thousand 
dollars. It was the opinion of the Ad^i^^T% \Jcl^h. v^ 
would be good policy for tbe 'lo^wa.tfiiv^ ^^^ '^'Q-'^ '^^^ 
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pro]^erty. They farther believed that a special Manager 
should be elected to take charge of the lumber busi- 
ness, and that his first duty would be to take an in- 
Yentoryand arrive at an exact valuation of what 
Mr. Lester offered to turn over to them. Then upon 
hearing this Manager's report, they could, if it still 
seemed desirable, instruct him to close the trade and 
take charge of the property. 

The report was unanimously accepted and its sug- 
gestions followed. There' was some, difficulty as to the 
election of a Manager, several persons who were no- 
minated, Charlies among the number, declining th« 
position as it would seriously interfere with their pre- 
sent plans. Finally Mr. Hubbard accepted, with the 
understanding that once the purchase accomplished, 
the present foreman would be retained, and he would 
have only a general superintendence of the business 
transactions. 

This much having been decided, one of the ladies 
took the floor and stated that there was a question 
of much, importance to the women that she would 
like to have discussed. As they knew itwas the cus- 
tom in all the Townships to relieve them' of the 
drudgery of bread-making and wa<)hing, and she 
wanted Mr. Warddle to be instructed to take measures 
80 that those families who intended to move to 
Fordham should be also supplied. 

The justice of her demand was e'asily recognized, 
and the only question to be discussed was as to the 
best method by which this could be effected. In the 
older Townships, public bakeries and lauudries had 
been erected, but it did not seem expedient to un- 
dertake such a work at present Mr. Harris thought 
that some arrangement could be entered into with 
the Township of Mildred by which their wants could 
be supplied. The number of persons who would make 
their homes in Fordham that winter^ would be com- 
paratively small, and it would be less trouble to run 
a team between the two places than to undertake to 
do the work at home. As to the expenses they would 
be provided for by their share of the semi-annual 
distTibutloxL of the profits oi tVie btu^Vaea^ ot the 
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Comnumwealtb^ 80 the f^anH ct their deliberations 
was \o inslmet Mr^Warddle to enter Into negotiatioas 
with the authorities of Mildredt fthd to make sneh a 
trade as, with the approral of the AdTisera, seemed 
iatisfaetory to him. 

That important qnestfon disposed of« the next thinf 
to be decided wasliow the mone^ remaining in their 
hands sbonld be invested. After pajing for the mill 
and other improvementSvabottt four thousand dollars 
wonld be left at their dispoeitioii. 

The prafjosition whieh met with the m<}st favor was 
to the effect that it shoold be nsed in the pnrehase 
of goods, and that a Township store shonld be started. 
In most Towns the Commonwealth kept a wholesale 
Warehonse, and the ^retail trade was left in prirate 
hands, bnt it was argued that these Toimships had 
a larger popalation and oonld support serenil esta- 
blisl^ments, while Fordham, from its elevated positiOBr 
and hemmed in on all sides by mountains, conld not 
be expected to grow vdry fast and for many years 
wonld not be able to support but one store. If ma- 
naged by one of their number for his own benefit, 
bis store would not be subject to competition, and^ 
it would result in a poor choice of goods at high- 
prices and a tendency to drive the trade to Mildred, 
to the great inconvenience of all the citiaei^B. On the 
other hand, if the store was jowned in common, it 
would be for their interest to give it their trade, and 
there would be no inducements to charge . exorbitant 
profits as they would be> their 4>wn customers. 

.They had the money to invest, and as Mr. Warddle 
must devote all his time to looking alter their inte- 
rests, and must have an office where he could always 
be 'found, he might with the help of some hired han^e 
manage the store for them. As a great deal of buil- 
ding would soon have to be done, many things would 
be needed that a private store would not care to keep, 
while as it was a part of the task of the Manager 
to help the settlers to secure these supplies, he wolild 
be in a better condition to do it in conneotion with 
the store business^ 

That argument carried the day^ au^ \.^ ^w^sb ^^^\^^^ 
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that Mr. Warddle be instructed to use the f auds that 
would remain in their hands for the purchase of 
such supplies as would be needed by the citizens of 
Fordham, not with a yiew^of making large profits out 
of them, but with the special object of cheaply sup- 
plying their wants. 

The question of public schools was also discussed, 
but it was thought best to leave it for later conside- 
ration. If enough children came to Fordham that 
winter, instruction for them could be easily provided, 
otherwise they had better make no attempt^at schools 
until the openiog of the good season. 

This closed the deliberations. A resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Lester for the manner in which he had mana- 
ged the work of preparation, and a jpetition to the 
Chief Manager of the Commonwealth, to the effect 
that now that the Township was organized, they were 
desirous that branch olfices for the transaction of those 
linei^ of business in the hands of the Commonwealth 
should be established in their midst, and then the 
meeting adjourned to reassemble at the end of one 
week, when the Managers would report and receive 
further instructions. 

And thus Fordham Township wa«i organized. At 
the end of one week, when the ne^t meeting took 
place, a fair progress eoald be reported. Mr. Cole, 
the liitiid Commissioner, had his books and maps 
ready, and the money paid on the day of the sale 
had been placed in his hands. He had put it (n the 
Bank of Mildred until a branch should be started in 
Fordham, wliioh event, he was informed, would not 
be long delayed. He also reported the selection of two 
tracts by new comers, and that probably the Town- 
ship would for some time receive a steady Income 
from the sale of land. 

Mr. Hubbard, the mill Manager, reported that upon 
due investigation, Mr. Lester and himself bad agreed 
upon three thousand dollars as the price of the milt 
and the machinery, that the houses were estimated at 
five hundred and twenty dollars, and that the lani- 
ber on hand was worth sixteen hundred dollars, m^k- 
iaga, total ofBve thonsand, one hundred and twenty 
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dbllais. The bnild ings had heen valued at the eoet 
of the lumber they contained, for they were not of 
enoh a character ae to remain permanently and were 
not rightly located for their i>nrp€ilBe, bnt they wpnld 
be a great conyenience ;far a time, nntil more snb- 
stantial etrnctnres conld be erected. He was pleased 
to hiform the meeting that Mr. Hillman, the present 
foreman, was willing to stay in their employ, and 
wonld also bny a home in the Township- 
Mr. Caldwell, one of the Advisers, followed him. 
The Advisers had carefully looked over the estimates 
and were saiisfled that it was for the interest of the 
Township to buy the property. So Charles, who had 
followed with interest; all the deliberations, made a 
motion to the effect that Mr. Hubbard be instructed 
to close the transaction, which being seconded was 
passed without opposilii^n. 

Finally Mr. Warddle made his report. The past 
week had been a bus^ one for him, but he had some- 
thing to show for his labors. He had been able to 
make a eatisfactory trade ^wiih the Township of 
Mildred to famish the people of Fordbam with bread 
and to wash their ciothiDg. The bread cart would 
come every other day and the laundry wagon twice 
a week, at less cost for the presei^t than if they were 
to put up establishments of their own. He had received 
a communication from the General Manager and their 
petition would be attended to at once. Mr. Lester had 
received orders to take charge of the matter, and he 
was pleased to inform the meeting that they would 
not lose the services of that gentleman, but that he 
would remain with them as the agent of the Com- 
monwealth. 

As regarded the establishment of a Township store, 
he had found that none of the baildings now on the 
grounds would answer for any length cf tim^. He 
would take possession of one of them and put in a 
small stock of goods, but it would only be a make- 
shift. They had the lumber and the land, and he 
would suggest that he be empowered to select, with 
the help of the Advisers, a suitable lot and erect 
upon it such a building as they woxxX.^ T^^\vi\s.Vk \i^ 
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on the business that would probably^fall into 
hands. He found also that to enable them to 
lii, and at the same time to carry out the instruc- 
Is of the last m 'feting and keep such a stock of 
ids as would relieve the inhabiUnts of Fordham 
ira the necessity of going to Mildred for their sup- 
les, It would reqpaire more money than would be 
!t in their hands after the mill property was paid 
iT. The deficit, however,* could easily be supplied by 
Arrowing the necessary amount trim the C>mmin- 
'ealth. He thought it would be wise for them to fol- 
low that policy, as the three per cent, they would 
lave to pay would be more than covered by the pro- 
!flt«j on the sale^. Yet the fact that if they built they 
would need more money, than they had in hand ought 
to be known and taken in con^deration. 

From the discussion which followed, borrowing 
mone^ did not seem' to be as popular in Socioland 
as in tlie United States, but the absolute necessity 
of providing a suitable location for the store, and the 
obvious advantage of a large stock of goods, were 
Dot to be overlooked, and Mr. Warddle was given 
the necessary authority. 

At the close of the mf^eting, Mr. Warddle informs 
those who wanted to build that fall that he hop< 
in a few days everything would be in running ord< 
and that by the end of another week they could coi 
without running the risk of too great privations. 

Before adjourning, it was decided that Town m< 
^ngs for business purposes, in which all measures o| 
cnlated to promota the welfare of the citizens sh< 
be discussed, would be held all through the wii 
on the first Sunday of every month at ten o*clo< 
the morning. 

Dariyg the week which intervened between thi 
meetings, Charles had not been idle< but had ' 
busy making the necessary preparations for 
his family. The cabin they were to occupy wi 
of round poles of about the size of a man's 
notched at the end and making a log-pen soi 
or nine feet high. At theeVde Itoti^Vw^ tti^ 
Lbeen cat, and at tb.e otYiet enCi ^ 
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of wood and clay had been erected. A smal} window 
in one of its sides gave it all its light. The space 
between the logs had been chinked with triangular 
pieces of wood firmly driven from the inside and pien- 
tif ally daubed with clay. Not a yery cheerful abode 
after their pleasant quarters at the Home, but suffi- 
cient to keep theu>warm and* dry a couple of months, 
when Charles thought he wo\ild have a part of their 
house ready so they could move into it. 

So he went to work to repair the cabin and make 
it habitable. He stopped the leaks in the roof, laid 
down a floor, and cutting a door in the side opposite, 
the window, added a room constructed of rough lum^ 
ber, but which would answer for a kitchen and nearly 
doubled the space under shelter. When Charles was 
done, he considered his work with some pride. It' 
was not a palace, but with the lasge trees overshadow- 
ing it, whose leaves were turning and taking the 
bright autumn tints, and the rippling brook in fronts 
it looked very attractive to him, and he hoped that 
Mary would be satisfied until they could move upon 
their property. 

While Charles was gone, Mary had made all pre-? 
parations to leave Spencer, so no time was lost in 
moving, and ten days from the date of the Township 
organization found them settled in their new home, 
and busy as bees at their new occupations. 
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BUILDING A HOME. 

Ever since Charles and Mary had decided to settle 
in Fordham, they had been planning about their house 
and gathering all kinds of information. They had 
saved a snug little sum, yet they soon realized that 
it would not be sufficient to enable them to establish 
themselves on a very expensive scale unless they 
borrowed money, which they could easily have douA^ 
but to which Mary strongly o\>^qc\^Ol. 
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Out of their savings they not only had to pay for 
the land, but they would have to stock the farm and 
provide for living expenses until they could get some 
return for their labor, so that the amount left for 
buildings was not very large, and a fair proportion 
would have to be spent in the construction of a large 
and convenient barn, which Charles righ,tly insisted 
was a necessity to a good farmer. 

At the high rate of wages ruling in So'cioland, la- 
bor on their buildings would be one of their most 
important items of expenses, and if by exercising 
some patiente and good judgment, things could be 
so arranged that Charles could do a large part of 
the work, a gfreat saving would be effected. Charles 
was not a carpenter, but he was handy with tools and 
he had no doubt that with Mr. Harris' advice, for 
this gentleman was a skillful workman, he could do 
most of the work on the house if only they could make 
themselves comfortable until it was completed. 

So they talked, and consulted, and planned, and 
not only came to some very wise decisions, but drew 
considerably closer to each other, for Mary had now 
become as interested as Charles in their proposed 
move, and was well qualified by her character to as- 
sist hjm to come to a right decision. 

The result of all their deliberations was tha( they 
decided to erect the frame of a two-story cottage, 
with an L to it large enough for a kitchen and dining 
room, and to finish that portion as soon as possible 
and move into it whenever completed. When that 
much would have been accomplished, Charles could 
then go to work on the farm, and finish the house 
at his leisure later on. ^ 

As thus they had their plans all made, as soon' as 
they were settled in the log-cabin, they hurried to 
put them in execution. 

The tract they had jointly bought was a parallelo- 
gram extending from the brook to nearly the top of 
the hill, and was six hundred feet in width by nearly 
four thousand in length. Between the brook and the 
road was a space containing about six acres, which 
Charles decided would be the very \,\ii\i^toY a barn lot. 
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By setting his farm buildings on th^ edge of the road 
it Would make him a convenient pasture, with both 
shade and water, where he could turn out his stock. 

Mary would have liked it if they could have built 
their house on the same lot, but the ground was too 
low, unless they built at the edge of the highway, 
which would have been very inconvenient and have 
left no rootn for a front yard, while on the other side 
of tb^ road the ground rose in gentle undulations, 
and they had no trouble to find what they wanted. 
So they set their stakes on the edge of their property 
the nearest to the Town, on a nearly level spot some 
two hundred feet from the highway, and Charles 
commenced at once the work of construction. 

All this was a new experience to our friends, but 
they derived from it considerable enjoyment, and 
both entered into the work with hearty good-will. 
Mary had said from the first that she would take 
care of the garden and the yard, and though she 
could not do heavy work, she was not afraid to use 
the rake and the hoe; and in those times the house- 
keeping was sadly neglected, and many a day would 
she, as soon as the dishes were put away and her 
house in order, come with the children where Charlei^ 
WHS at work, and while George and Amy amused 
themselves as childrea love to do where building is 
going on« she would clean up and dig and do all in 
her power to prepare the ground so that the spring 
work should not be delayed. 

And in time Mary became a fine gardener. At first 
she had no experience and made many mistakes, but 
she had a great love for plants, and putting her 
heart into t;he task, she learned very fast and soon 
everything began to thrive under her hands. Nor was 
she afraid to help Charles whenever she could, and 
if he would have let her would have even taken the 
saw and hammer in her hands. While she had no 
intention to neglect her' housekeeping, this out-of-door 
life was a great pleasure to her, and as her little 
cabin was not very attractive, she spent as much 
time as possible where Charles was working, and 
really did him many a good tUEH. 
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As for Charley the time when he only worked sffsi 
or seven hours a day was a thing of the past. The 
days were not long enough to suit him, and he could 
be heard hammering and sawing from early dawn 
until night. Tae weather was still flue, but the nights 
were getting cool' and winter would soon be upon 
them, and it made him anxious to hurry up his work 
/SO that they could move before cold weather set in. 
And he was progressing finely. He knew nothing 
about mason^s work, and had to hire the building of 
his chimney and foundations, but he managed the 
carpenter work without any trouble, and with Mr. 
Harris^ help and advice succeeded to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Harris was at the same time building on the 
adjoining tra«t, but still lived in Mildred and came 
up every fair day with his son. It was a great help 
to Charles to have him so near, and often when en- 
gaged on some work one man could not accomplish 
alone, he would exchange time with Mr. Harris and 
could also go to him for advice- when confronted by 
some HQOxpected difficulty. And many times, when 
only a little assistance was needed, Mary was there 
to give it, for she was ever ready to render ail the 
help in her power. 

It is said that willing hands make quick work, 
and so it proved in their case, for in less than three 
months after they mdved to Fordham they took pos- 
session of their new quarters. Only two rooms were 
finished, and even they had not been painted or the 
walls papered, but they were well plastered and would 
keep the cold out. The fall bad proven a flue one, 
but at that altitude they must expect cold weather 
and snow even fell every winter. But now they were 
comfortably housed and dreaded not ioclemeat wea- 
ther, so that it was with real satisfaction that, on the 
evening of the day that they moved from the log 
cabin, Charles and Mary looked at each other. The 
furniture had been put in order, the stove set up, 
and the fire was burning cheerily when they sat 
down with George and Amy on each side of them, to 
their first meal in a house of their own. 

This w&a the long deferred realization of their hopes 
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and at that time they felt fully rewarded for their 
past priyations. 

After the supper was over, while Mary was putting 
away the dishes, Charles who had been silent for 
some time, finally stretched himself as if coming out 
of dreamland and spoke: 

^*Mary," he said, ^' would it be much trouble for you 
to entertain some company?" 

''I don't know,'' Mary answered. "It all depends on 
who it is and how long they would stay. What is it 
you have been thinking about?" > 

''I have been thinking about the Harris," continued 
Charles. '^They have been real kind to us,and I would 
like now tha;t we have a house of our own to invite 
them to spend one day with us. We need not give 
them a banquet, you know, just a plain dinner, but 
I think we would all enjoy it." 

^^Thai's a good idea, Charles, and I am glad that 
you mentioned it. It will be a kind of house-warming. 
No, it will not be too much trouble, and they can 
come early and spend all day with us. Mrs. Harris 
will help me in my work, I know, and the children 
are so little trouble, the little dears! They are out 
most of ihe time, and I am sure I would hardly see 
them during the day if they were not all the time * 
asking for something to eat. It is wonderful what 
they can put away in their little bodies." 

The Harris did not intend to move to Fordham 
until spring, for they were comfortably housed at 
Mildred, and as they had a team it was no trouble 
lor Mr. Harris and his son to conie up to their work, 
and they wanted to finish their house before they 
moved into it. Neither was Mr. Harris in a hurry to 
clear their farm, for he preferred tO' work with the 
team, and calculated to haul logs and lumber the 
next summer, so farming was for him a secondary 
consideration. Mrs. Harris was the farmer of the fa- 
mily, and was the one anxious to move in the country, 
and every few days she would come up to see how 
the work was progressing. 

They accepted the prof erred invitation with much 
pleasure, and the day proving ^n^^ \Xi ^«jea<b^ ^^t.^ 
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pleasantly with all of them, and Mary probably never 
experienced the pleasure of ownership so strongly in 
her life than she did on that occasion when she ex- 
hibited to Mrs. Harris all her possessions. To a per- 
son of lier character, brought up in poverty and in 
a large city, there is a pleasure in owning one^s homiB, 
that cannot be conceived by those who have never 
lived in rented property. Oa that day the contrast 
between her present life and that which she had led 
for so many years in New York city was very vivid 
to her, and she felt very thankful that they had 
made the move which had placed them in their pre- 
sent position. 

Now that his family was comfortably housed, Charles 
turned his attention to making preparations for far- 
ming. It was well enough to see that they should 
have sufficient shelter, but the farm was now of more 
importance, and it was time to go to work to put it 
in proper condition. Bo he stopped work on his house, 
which presented a queer appearance with its finished 
portion at the back, while the front only showed a 
forest of bare sc^.ntling3. 

But his first need would be for farm buildings, and 
finding that it would take too long to erect such a 
barn as he wanted, he put. up hurriedly some rude 
shelter so as to protect the s4ock he would have to 
buy. For now he must have horses, and Mary was 
not going to live on a farm without a cow. Charles 
was a little hard to please, and several days passed 
before he made his choice, but finally, with the help 
of Mr* Harris he found a span of horses which suited 
him, and having bought them felt ready to commence 
farming operations. 

For the present his work consisted in clefifViog his 
land and making it ready for cultivation. It had been 
decided by the Township meeting that the stock 
should not be allowed to run at large, but that the 
farmers would have to take care of their animals on 
their own land. Bo Charles was relieved from making 
fences, and all the largest trees having been taken 
to the mill by the lumbermen, his owa work was 
ooDsiderably diminished. 
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On the upper side of the road, next to where the 
house was located, was a tract of nearly twelve acres 
of comparatively level Itfnd, which was the richest 
and most valuable part of the farm, and which Charles 
decided ought to be cleared jQrst^ and in that piece, 
for a time, the sounds of his axe could be heard from 
morning till night. All suitable trees he hewed for 
timbers for h|p barn and drew them to the place where 
^t would be located, smaller tre^jes he worked into 
fire wood and hauled it to the house tto supply their 
coming wants, while the brush and the rough timber 
were piled up in heaps to be burnt. These heaps, when 
he had made sufficient headway, he would, set on 
file, and they would burn and glow for days and 
nights; and for months Charles could be seen after 
dark among his burning heaps, pitchfork in hand, 
stimulatiog their fire, and looking in their lurid glare 
as an apparition from the lower regions. • 

That was good work for the winter and it occupied 
Charles until spring, by which time he bad a very 
fair tract cleared, where he made his apprenticeship 
at farming and had his patience tried by his first 
experience of guidiog a plow among the stumps. 

Mary had her experiences also. At her request 
Charles had bought a*CGW which was to be under her 
special care, for his time was otherwise fully employ- 
ed. She did not know how to milk and Charles had 
to teach her, and many a laugh^ he had at her ex- 
pense, for as will happen to «*iip«beginners, the milk 
would obstinately refuse to come cut of the bag, io- 
stead of streaming of its own accord into the- pail • 
as it seemed to do under Charles* more experienced 
hands. Then also, the cow finding that Mary was a 
little afraid of her and did not know how to manage 
hei, took advantage of it, after the manner of her 
kind, to have things her own way and cut all kinds 
of pranks. And cburnicg was not at first the easy 
process she had expected, but Mary was patient and 
persevering, and as she gained in experience every- 
thing became easier, and the rich and foamy milk 
which the children so much relished, and the fine 
butter of her own making wViicYi «\i^ Xo^iit, ^w^ TSi»s5t^ 
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pride in placing on the tabled were more than fall 
compensation for her temporary vexations. 

Ti^en Charles had cleared the ground for her gar- 
den, and taking special pains with it, had dug all 
the stumps, so tha^ when spring came, and the yard 
where the fine shade trees had been left standing 
commenced to need her care, and the flower beds 
had to be made and the garden to be sown, the days 
were not nearly Ipng enough for h\l she wanted 
to do. 

Their life was very different from that which they 
had led In Spencer, for they had but little leisure 
time and for a while were deprived of many com!^ 
forts, bht they enjoyed it all the same, for they were 
building their home and it was to them a fall com- 
pensation. And every day they made some advance 
and felt that their labors were not thrown away. 
Every plank nailed brought the building nearer com- 
pletion, every tree felled helped to clear the land, 
every seed planted gave them the promise of a coming 
harvest 

Daring that time the Township had been perfect- 
ing its organization, and every progress ittnade was 
of benefit to oar friends. Charles was able to attend 
the business meetings which be could not have done 
if they had not taken place on Sunday, which wan 
their day of rest Many measures were discussed 
and many resolutioiis passed, all relating to th^ir 
mutaal prosperity and enjoyment. When the store 
had been completed, the next thing in order had 
, been the school-house, built with a public hall over- 
head for meetings, lectures and entertainments and 
soon the local talent was put in requisition, and con- 
certs, lectures and dramatic representalirns became 
quite frequent. Then dances were' organized, and 
there was no lack of social enjoyment. 

At first Charles and Mary took but little part in 
those social recreations, being too much engrossed 
at home with the novelty of their settlement, but 
when spring opened and the weather became pleasant, 
they would walk down with the children every 
Sandky and meet their new friends and spend a few 
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h'onrs in social diversions. And when Charles had 
more time and he could no longer excuse himself on 
the plea of having too much to do, he was pressed 
into public service and proved quite efficient. 

But Jor many years he was a very* busy man. The 
first summer he managed to raise a fair' crop on his 
land, and at spare time completed his barn so as to 
have it ready to receive his harvest, but not a stroke 
of work could he do on ' his house, and he had to 
learn to possess his soul in patience when ten months 
had to pass before he could once more resun^e its 
Construction. Mary had found time during that sum- 
mer, in the warm days when they could almost live 
out of doors, to paper and paint the part they occu- 
pied, and in the winter Charles succeeded in enclos- 
ing the front, so that by spring, although the inside 
wa^ untouched, it presented a finished appearance 
to the passer-by. 

Things went on much more smoothly the second 
year, and from that time they could realize a great 
improvement. More land was cleared and it became 
every year easier of cultivation ; then as the.children 
grew older they were soon able to do many little 
things which were quite a kelp to their parents. 
Meighbors came in also, the Harris moving close to 
them the first summer, and gradually the Township 
filled up, and losing its wild appearance commenced 
to a£:sume the airs of civilization. 

And thus our friends succeeded in building their 
new home, and while it is not probable that they 
would desire to go again through the experience of 
these first years, they always look with pleasure on 
that period of their life, and refer to it with pride 
as being worthy of commendation. 
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CEAFTZB ZXVII. 

MARY'S LETTERS. 

■ . . ■' -v. 

Fordham, Socioland, Africa. 

November 25, 19 — . 
My dear Mr. Proctor: • 

Your very interesting letter was received some time 
ago, and as usnal read with a great deal of pleasure, 
and now it is my pleasing task to come and answer 
it and tell you all about ourselves. 

We were so glad to know that you are once more 
on this continent and in civilized countries, for we 
can now hear from you of ten, to make up for your 
long silence while away in deserts and wild places. 
And also we have the hope of getting you back in 
dear Socioland, when we would then be sure of a 
visit frctm you, and you know it would be a great 
pleasure to us to have you come and see us in our 
new hom«, which - we have been beautifying every 
year, and where we are so happy. 

We are blessed with excellent health, and our chil- 
dren are really good children, , full of fun and sun 
burnt as you please, and very different now from 
what they were a few years ago in Spencer. Out 
door life has strengthened and developed them as 
they never could have been had we stayed in a city. 

To tell you something of our home, try to picture 
to yourself a fair sized two-story house painted a 
light drab and green blinds, with a large verandah 
in front, where we spend our evenings after supper, 
talking and singing, or playing with the children as 
the mood may be, and where on rainy days the little 
ones find ample room fto exercise their limbs and 
lungs without annoyance to their eldere. Inside all 
is comfortable without in the least being luxurious. 
Charles' though tfulness and ingenuity are seen every- 
where in the number of closets, convenient little 
cupboards, and shelves in odd nooks and corners. 

Outside we have plenty of shade trees, making a 
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frame and back ground for the house, and winding 
paths bordered by flower beds, lead from the house 
to the road. These beds arie my pride and my plea- 
snre. There I spend many an hour in sunmier plant- 
ing and weeding, helped by the children who also 
hare their own little flower beds which they tend in 
their own sweet way, and which present a very cre- 
ditable appearance, even though a weed is spmetime# 
ignorantly and anxiously well taken care of, while a 
choice little plant may be pnlled np and thrown 
away, and the little owners be none the wiser* 

We set out a strawberry bed when we flr^t came 
here, but having made the mistake of planting to^ 
much under the trees, our1i>erries were a faiiure, until 
we learned better and moved the plants to a more 
sunny location. Our raspberry bushes, on the other 
hand, were a success, we set them near the house 
the more easily to have access to the berries, and 
also to keep away the little thieving birds, who al- 
ways manage to have^ their full share pf the fruit. 

My time, as you may well understand, is spent in 
a very different manner to what it was in Spencer. 
Besides the care of the garden 1 have the n^ilking 
of our cows, ifi which I am. sometimes assisted or 
otheiwise by George who stands on the other side 
of the cow trying to milk, that he may by and by 
relieve me of the task. But it is not an unpleasaQt 
task to see my pail filling up with rich foamy milk, 
and know that I can place on the table delicious 
thick cream, and sweet golden butter which we all 
relish so much. 

As we are some little distance from Fordham, and 
only go there occasionally as we need to, we depend 
in a great measure on what we raise, for the table. 
But it is a pleasure to bave it so, in fact some- 
times we think it a luxury, for many a dish of fruit 
or vegetables has cost us more than if we had bought 
it in the market. But then think of the delight of 
planting the seed, watching it grow, and at last ga- 
thering the fruit of your labor, and you will under- 
stand that we are willing to expend time and stren^gth. 
for the delightful results "We %x^^^\» Va. >^^ «^^> 
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besides haying enjoyed all along the pure air of the 
country. 

The first thing when we are up in the morning is 
making fires and getting breakfast, while Charles 
feeds the horses and cows. Georgie is now responsible 
enough to have the qare of the chickens morning, 
and evening, though of course I see that the work is 
properly done, and the gathering of the eggs is at- 
tended to in the afternoon by the children and my- 
self, a treat which none of us would willingly forego. 

Then during the day, which Charles spends at 
building, or in the fields, or clearing land, according 
the time of the year or the necessity, I attend to 
the milking, ( first thing §fter breakfast ) churning, 
always some sewing, and so with occasionally a little 
visiting, the day goes by and we get together again 
at its close for a pleasant evening spent with our 
little ones, whether it is around a bright fire or on 
the moonlit piazza. 

Of course we have not here in the country many 
of the conveniences we enjoyed in the city, such as 
a steam heated house, or electric lights, etc., but I 
am glad . to say that we do not miss all that and 
have adapted ourselves to our new circumstances, 
even with a good deal of satisfaction. Neither are the 
advantages of society, entertainments, etc., as nume- 
rous here as there, yet we are not without recreations, 
for the local talent for music, acting, declamation, 
etc., has been put in requisition and club-) and socie- 
ties have been formed to bring the people together 
and afford them all possible entertainment, which we 
also get occasionally from neighboring town?.. 

One plan which originated with me last winter I 
must tell you of. It was to get a few families of the 
nearest neighbors to eat their Sunday dinner together, 
at each other's house in turn. When I first n^ention- 
ed my plan to Charles he said: "Capital! Trust you 
for getting folks together to eat.*' So I knew* he ap- 
proved, and next consulted Mr>?. Harris who was wil- 
ling, and we spoke to two other families of our near- 
est neighbors and agreed that we would all meet at 
the house of one of the *^Club of Four'\ as we called 
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our organization, to have a dinner of the host and 
hostesa' providing, and enjoy each o therms company in 
onr homes, being free all the same to attend meet- 
ings or other social gatherings at other times of the 
day. 

And this plan, so far has worked to the satisfaction 
of all who attend. As I had been the originator of 
it, the first dinner was at oar house. It was plainly 
gotten up, though abundant enough to satisfy the 
cravings of every one. And here I appreciated the 
rich and plentiful yield of milk from our cows, when 
besides having supplied the guests with all the milk 
they could drink, I could bring on the table for our 
dessert a dish heaped up with whipped cream, and 
heard tlie exclamations of delight from the children 
present, who did full justice to the invitin|g: dish, 
which to them was a novelty. And to wind up the 
inauguration of the Club, we drank each other's 
health and the prosperity of our Township, in hot 
coffee which was well .appreciated. 

That first Sunday together was enjoyed by all and 
pronoiinced a success, and in that way we are brought 
informally in contact with pleasant people who are 
near neighbors. 

As a rule Charles attends the Sunday morning bu- 
siness meetings, and unless the weather is very un- 
propitious, the children and I go with him. I found 
from the first that those meetings were not only in- 
teresting in themselv^, but were of personal interest 
to me as landowner. So many questions are brought 
up by members of the community which are of 
importance to each and all, and have to be settled 
among them, that I consider it but right to attend 
and learn what is going on, and cast my vote for 
what I consider the best. 

So you see a little what our life is now, quite dif- 
ferent from what it was when you visited us in the 
City Home in Spencer, not the same life of ease we 
led there, but fuller to the brim of pure enjoyment 
and happiness. And I want to thank you, dear friend, 
for the share you had in bringing about this happy 
state of things. For had it not been tox l\i<^ ^Vcx^- ^A.- 
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vice you gave me many years ago, our little home 
might not be the happy one it' now is. Bo to you is 
largely due the share of happiness we are enjoying. 

And now I must close with many kind regards from 
Charles and myself, and hoping we may soon see you, 
I remain your affectionate friend, 

Mary. 
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One Sunday afternoon, on the tenth anniversary of 
the day on which Fordham Township had been or- 
ganize^, Charles and Mary were riding home on the 
road coming up from the main valley. 

They had been out on a visit to Mr. Proctor, who 
had returned to Socioland five years before, and had 
been instrumental in establishing a community at Mo- 
reton, three miles above Mildred and in the same valley. 

Mr. Proctor had some peculiar ideas upon commu- 
nity life, believing that eventually it would replace 
all forms of individual associations, and^ as social 
communism had made more progress in Socioland 
than in any other country, he had decided to select 
it as the most suitable place for his proposed expe- 
riment. • 

It was his opiaion that state, or compulsory com- 
munism, as practiced in Socioland, would in time be 
complemented by voluntary communism, entered 
into by individuals forming into families or commu- 
nities for the sake of reaping the benefits to be de- 
rived from association in the most intimate relations. 

According to his plan, no form of coercion should 
control the conduct of the inmates of the community, 
who would rely upon the innate love of order and the 
personal interest in the general prosperity, as suffici- 
ent to induce all the members to put forth their best 
efforts for the support of the common family. 

Id was a very high ideal that Mr. Proctor had set 
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up for himself and his associates, but there was rea- 
son to believe that , some degree of success could be 
achieved, and he was willing, if others could be found 
to join him, to try the experiment. So with about 
twenty persons of both sexes who participated in his 
yiews and who were disposed to give voluntary com- 
munism a fair trial, they had secured a sufficient 
tract of land, and up to that time had met with no 
cause for discouragement. 

Charles and Mary often visited the community, not 
only to see Mr. Proctor, but because they met there 
their old friend Mr. Mansfield, whose wife had die4 
two years before, and whose genial character an^ 
love of companionship were peculiarly suited to such 
an institution. Rose was there also. She had married 
several years ago, but had soon become dissatisfied 
and had left her husband, and was now going to try 
if the greater variety of associated life would better 
suit her mercurial temperament. 

Although now a middle-aged man, Charles has not 
(^hanged much from the day on which we made his 
acquaintance in New York city. A little stouter and 
more sun burnt, it is true, and with an air of subs- 
tantial prosperity about him very different from the 
woe-begone expression of those wretched days, but 
not a speck of gray has yet dimmed the glossy black 
of his hair and mustache, nor have his eyes lost 
that look of stubborn determination which was their 
most noticeable feature^ and we can easily recognize 
in him the hero of our story as he skilfully controls 
and handles the two high-spirited animals who draw 
his covered buggy. 

For Charles is not only in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but has developed into a successful 
horse-breeder and the colts he drives are of his own 
raisirg. By the time bis farm was in good running 
order and his buildings completed, he had discovered 
that he bad a strong taste for horses, and instead 
of imitating his neighbors and turning his attention 
to raising cattle or feed for the cows as he had in- 
tended, he secured some good brood-mares, and now 
rejoices in the possession of xvwTxietoxSka \i^\^^^ %s^^ 
coltB of all sizes and deaoiiptioii. 
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Mary sits complacently by his side, and manifests 
no fear at the high pace they are travelling, for she 
has full confidence in Charles^ skill. Country life 
evidently agrees with her, for she has grown hand- 
somer than ever. She always looked pleasant and 
good-natured, but the perfect happiness of her married 
life manifests itself upon her face and gives it a very 
sweet expression. She has developed lace in life, and 
the responsibility of her present exisience has added 
a new charm to her features which in her youth 
lacked decii^ion. Charles is very proud of her, and 
with good reason, for their union is perfect, and all 
past differences so completely forgotten that this day, 
when they have seen both Mr. froctor and , Bose, 
neither of them gave even a passing .thought to those 
episodes of their lives wibh which they are connected. 

Mary looks her best this afternooq, for not only 
she eijjoys her ride, but her eyes rest fondly on c^ little 
girl who sits between Charles and herself and who 
is talking childish talk to a lictle baby boy who nestles 
in his mother's lap. For the maternal instinct has 
twice gained the upper hand since we lasc saw her, 
and as her children grew up and Charles* occupations 
and growing importance in the Township called him 
often away, the aching void in her heart had to be 
filled and nature successfully asserted her rights. 
But if her litile ones are her joy and her pride, they 
have not gained entire possession of her heart, fot 
taught by past experience, she is careful to see that 
none of her family shall feel neglected. 

The road is the same that Caarles travelled with- 
Mr. Harris the first time he visited the country, but 
the aspect of the Township has greatly changed. As 
they near the mill they pass several large buildings 
where furniture of all kinds is manufactured, and a 
number of hands are steadily employed. The factory 
and mill have proven a highly profitable investm^jnt, 
and every year a substantial dividend is declared 
which is a great help to all the residents. 

The Town itsell is a neat little village, and the 

public square is lined with many handsome buildings. 

Mr. Leatei^a office has been lepla^ed by «. large brick 
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edifice where all the offices of the Commonwealth 
have been located, and jast now the Township is 
erecting a Club-house with Library and Reading room 
connected. 

After going through the^ village, just on the other 
side of the brock, they pass some large buildings 
which deserve special mention. They belong to one 
of the Township dairies, a new innovation, managed 
according to Mr. Harris* suggestion, and which had 
proven both remunerative and convenient. It is an 
improvement on the cheese and butter factories of 
the United States, for they have thfi whole care of 
the cows as well as of the milk. 

It may be remembered that the Township owned, 
aside from its unsold lands, large tracts which could 
not be settled, but were well adapted for pasture; 
and it was as the result of a discussion on the best 
way to make them profitable that the following plan 
was adopted. A Towilship dairy of one hundred and 
fifty cows was started aad put in charge of a com- 
petent Manager, who with his assistants took the full 
care of them. In the summer they were herded on 
the public lands and brought back every ni^t, and 
in winter the feed they needed was bought from the 
farmers of the Township. The experiment proved a 
complete success. The public pastures were utilized, 
the farmers and their wives relieved of the care of 
the cows and the drudgery of bringing the milk to 
the factory, a good home market was provided for 
their crops, and after paying ail expenses, a fair profit 
remained to the community.* Bo popular did the sys- 
tem prove after it was fairly tried that two more 
dairies were established in different parts of the 
Township, and more than five hundred cows thus 
kept in common. 

As they neared their home the horses accelerated 
their pace, and Charles needed all his strength to 
prevent them from breaking into a run, so they 
swiftly passed the many cottages by which the road 
was lined, and in a few minutes turned into their 
yard and stopp'ed in front of the porch where George 
and Amy were sitting. 
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As soon as the children saw- their parents Qonaing 
they haste Qed to meet them, and Amy, a tall, slim 
girl, who looks more and more like her father as 
she grows up, holds out her hands for her little bro- 
ther, who coos delightedly at sig:ht of her, and is 
carefully handed down by his mother, while George 
stands at the horses' heads and pets them and pats 
their necks, keeping them quiet while his mother 
steps down. Then he jumps in and whispers a few 
words in his father's ear, being answered by a nod 
of assent So George calls to Amy to join them, and 
taking the reins^ out of his father's hands, tarns the 
team up the road, intent upon giving them a short 
spin before taking them to the barn. George is evi- 
dently his father's pet and he loves . to indulge him 
whenever he can. And George is a boy to gladden a 
father's heart, with all of his mother's steadiness, 
and giving good promise to soon do a man's part. 

And the evening being warm and balmy, Charles ^ 
and Mary sit on the porch side by side, and .iw they 
talk over the incidents of their visit to their friendi^ 
it brings vividly to their minds the memory of tt^ ' 
events *which have taken place in their life since 
they came to the Commonwealth, and ChajTles in 
his impulsive way leans toward Mary and drawing f 
her to him kisses her, while she with a sigh of con- 
tent rests her head on his breast, their hearts too 
full for words. But each knows how the other feels, 
and they both bless the day when they decided to 
oome to Socioland. 
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THE END. 
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VITAL FORCE, 

KAa2;STIC ZZOBANOS and HiiaNlTATION. 

BV ALBERT CHAVANNKS. Price 25 cents. 
Becond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

This book is simply invaluable to those persons in- 
terested in tlie study of the phenomena relating to 
Magnetism. It provides the key which opens the way 
for a scientific explanation of actions that until now 
liAve baffled the most careful investigation. The author 
eiltim^ that Vital Force is an actual substance, pos- 
sessed of sensation and intelligence, and that it is th e 
Factor which builds, controls, directs and maintains 
the human organism. 
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THE LAW OF HAPPINESS. The desire for happiness 
i^ the motive power of civilisation, and happiness the 
reward of correct action. Price 10 cents. 

THE LAW Ol'^ INDIVIDUAL CONTROL. Man a com- 
plex organism. Right control the result of a proper equi« 
librium of the different functions. Price 10 cents. 

THE LAW OF EXCHANGE. Profitable exchange the 
foundation of society. The realm of exchange extends 
beyond material transactions to aftection. Price 10 ots. 

THE LAW OF ENVIRONMENT. Man the last and 
highest produt*t of evolution. Adaptation to environ- 
ment the way to happiness. Price 5 cents. 

These four pamphlets bound in one volume under 
the title of STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. Price 25 cents, 

HEREDITY. CROSS-BREEDING, PRE-NATAL INFLU- 
ENCES. 8ome important facts on an important subject. 
First principles briefly stated. Heredity the chief fac- 
tor in success. Arguments to show the value of cross- 
breeding and pre-natal influence* Pi'ice 10 cents. 

All books and pamphlets sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price. Address Albert Chavannes, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PHiiiOSOi*HicAL Comments, Bevie^ of Books 
THAT Help Progress, MiscELiiANEoiis Reading, 
Original and S:EiiBCTED. 

ALBERT CHAVANNJ^S, Editor and Publisher. 

Price 60 cents a year. 

This Magazine is not devoted to tj^ >«,dvancenienl 
of any isms, but to the fostering of the philoKophiea 
spirit among progressive persons, a&d also, as far as 
its limits permit, to keep them informed of those events 
that mark the march of progress. 

THE NATURE OF THE MIND, or Can Individitaltty 
Persist after Death, a b^ook containing a study of 
the different claims of those who assert and those who 
deny that Mind is a product of matter, will appear 
first in The Philosopher, commencing. with the first 
number and lasting about one year..,-' ^ . 

The low price of subscription for tfcis MRgaxino 
places it in reach of all persons, and 1 shall be "pleased 
to send sample copies to all those who think they 
would be interested in its contents. ,4 

Address Albert Chavi^nfios, 

KnoxviUe, Tenn. 

stamps taJven ln^.|^aynic^il of iili publications. 
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